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ZWEI PRONOMINALE ELEMENTE. 

VON J. Babth, Ph.D., 

Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an der Universit&t Berlin. 


I. 


DAS SYBISCHE IMPEBFECT-PBlFIX n. 


Gegentlber dem gemeinsemitischen Prafix der dritten Person 
masc. des Imperfects bietet bekanntlich das Syrische ein n. Das- 
selbe ist im Mandaeischen und im bab. Talmud im Gebrauch; nur 
geht in diesen beiden letzteren Dialekten auch ein Prafix b dane- 
ben her. Bei einem vereinzelten Verb, Kill, hat auch das west- 
aramaeische Idiom des bibl. Aramaeisch, das kein n-Prafix kennt 
und im abrigen der 3. Person stets ein j vorsetzt, zahlreiche 
Formen fctlSlb, ^ilb, ^Iflb, mOgen sie indicativischen oder jus- 
sivischen Sinn haben. 

Es scheint zweckmassig, vor der Prtlfung der Frage nach dem 
Ursprung jenes 3 noch den Umfang des Vorkommens des paral- 
lelen b einen Augenblick zu betrachten. Im Mand., wo 3 das 
regelmassige Prafix ist, ist nach NoldekeV Feststellung das b 


i Mand . Gramm., 8. 216. 


1 
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• : 'anf‘vertaitbi^Bftssig wenige Falle beschrfinkt; einen Unterschied 
im Gebrauch (derart, dass etwa b bei jussivischem Imperfect 
stUnde, 3 bei indicativischem) hat Noldeke nicht gefunden. Weni- 
ger klar liegt es in der Sprache des bab. Talmud. Bei unbefang- 
enem Lesen habe ich stets den Eindruck gehabt, dass das b hier 
in jussivischer Function stehe, und dass es in der iiberwdltigen - 
den Mehrzahl der Falle wirklich hier so gebraucht wird, ist mir 
auch nicht zweifelhaft. 2 Auch Luzzato* hat in den b-Formen 
diese Bedeutung gefunden, und Specialisten die ich noch weiter 
daraber befragt, gaben dasselbe Urtheil ab. Noldeke 4 will dage- 
gen auch hier diesen Untershied der Functionen zwischen 3 und b 
nicht gelten lassen; ein Sprttchwort, das er citirt, 6 zeigt thatsach- 
lich das b in indicativischem Zusammenhang; doch gehOrt dieses 
Sprttchwort kaum zu dem engeren Dialekt, in dem die Discussio- 
nen des Talmud verfasst sind. Dass zuweilen das 3 ebenfalls bei 
jussivischen Imperfecten auftritt, wie in den von Noldeke ange- 
zogenen Stellen, Gittin 69 a und b ist auch nicht entscheidend, da 
ja der Indicativ far alle Modi stehen kann; leider ist die Text- 
aberlieferung nicht sicher genug, um auf die verhaltnismassig 
wenigen Stellen ein ganz sicheres Urtheil zu bauen. Thatsache 
ist, dass in der aberwaltigenden Mehrheit der Falle b hier eine 
jussivische Impf.-Form einfahrt; in weit selteneren Fallen tritt es 
beim Indicativ ein, wo sonst das 3 Hegel ist.® Da indessen im 
Mand. und in den angefahrten Formen des Bibl.-Aram. das b 
unterschiedslos neben 3 hergeht, so darfte ein Impf.-Prafix der 
3. Pers. sg. Impf. b neben 3 ebenfalls gesichert sein. Wie haben 
wir uns jenes 3 und dieses b zu erklaren ? 

Von den bisherigen Erklarungsversuchen hat noch keiner 
durchzudringen vermocht. Die einst von Ewald 7 aufgestellte 
These, b und 3 seien far das Gesammtsemitische als das ursprang- 
liche Prafix anzusehen, aus dem erst j sich lautlich entwickelt 
habe, findet heute wohl keinen Vertreter mehr. Merx 8 gieng von 

^Typisch sind z. B. die yielen Fftlle von Verordnungen mit b Oittin , 87 b Mitte. 

s Idiom des Talm. Babli, g 72. 

*Mand. Oramm S. 217, Anm. 1. 

6 nTra ni-iiora mb tobs nsbpn “wenn der Bauer Kbnig 

wird, kommt doch der Fruchtkorb nicht von seinem Nacken hemnter.” 

A Rosenberg, Das aranu Verbum im bab . Talmud , S. 15 und Vorrede hat den Thatbe* 
stand unrichtig bestimmt. 

7 Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache , S. 504, Anm. 4. 

8 Oramm. syr. % pp. 200-1. 
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der lange Zeit herrschenden Theorie aus, dass das Impf. bb^ 
die ihm ein solches zu enthalten schienen; leider waren dies der 
ursprtlnglich sowohl Nomen wie Verbum gewesen sei und zog 
daher ftlr die Erkl&rung des 3-Imperfect-Prftfixes Nomina heran, 
Hauptsache nach Eigennamen fremden Ursprungs und solche 
aus der Niphal-Conjugation, wie bjH3 ThaS, "'briB3, FHF133 , oder 
solche wie syr. jJsiaS, u. dgl. m., von denen wir jetzt wissen, dass 
ihr n-Prafix nach assyrischer Art wegen des nachfolgenden 
Labials aus m dissimilirt ist. Ein urspriingliches n-Prftfix beim 
Nomen hat das Semitische nicht besessen; ohnehin ist auch die 
Hypothese von der Einheit des Impf.’s bbp*] mitj—Substantiven 
in sich haltlos. 9 Duval {Gramm. Syr., p. 172) hat eine positive 
Erkl&rung ebenso wenig gegeben, wie Noldeke in seiner Mandae- 
ischen und Syrischen Grammatik, der nur hinsichtlich des Ver- 
hftltnisses von 3 und b sich dahin ftussert, sie seien allem Anschein 
nach nur lautliche Spielformen. 10 Wright 11 scheint (im Anschluss 
an Lowe) der Ansicht zuzuneigen, dass das 3 sich erst aus dem 
ursprtlnglicheren b entwickelt habe; betreffs dieses b weist er 

«o 

auf das demonstrative Element “in dem Artikel Jl, bn,” in 
nTbn, u. s. w. hin und ftlgt hypothetisch dem 

hinzu: falls das n irgend etwas mehr als eine blose Variation des 
l sei, mtlsse es aus der pronominalen Basis n in "pi, HTf, "JH, 

^ erklart werden. 

Diese von Wright und Andern vermuthungsweise geftusserte 
Ansicht, dass das 3 vielleicht erst aus dem b sich herausgebildet 
habe, hat wenig Wahrscheinlichkeit ftlr sich. Denn das 3 is als 
Prftfix im Syrischen allein herrschend, im Mand. das weitaus 
gewOhnlichste, ebenso im Talm. in assertorischen Sfttzen die 
Regel; da ist nicht anzunehmen, dass es aus einer Form die im 
Syrischen gar nicht, im Mand. nur verschwindend schwach ver- 
treten ist, seinen Ursprung herleite. Wir werden vielmehr mit 
Noldeke beiden Partikeln ihre selbstftndige Existenz zuweisen 
und weiterhin ihrer identischen Function entsprechend eine 
identische Bedeutung in ihnen suchen mtlssen. Was diesen 

® Den oAheren Naehweis vgl. in meiner Nominalbildung , S. 227-8. 

Mand. Gramm., S. 217. 

11 Lectures on Comparative Grammar , p. 183 sq. 
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Punkt betrift, scheint mir Wright am ehesten auf der richtigen 
Spur gewesen zu sein. 

Diese Spur wird durch das Wesen des gemeinsemitischen j 
gewiesen, an dessen Stelle doch unsere beiden Prftfixe einge- 
treten sind. Dessen Bedeutung und sonstige Functionen rntis- 
sen derartige sein, dass sie auch von 3 und b vertreten werden 
konnten. Und dies ist thatsachlich der Fall. Das j ist, wie ich 
an anderer Stelle 12 nachzuweisen versucht habe, ein altes demon¬ 
stratives Element mit bald Ortlicher, 18 bald zeitlicher, 14 bald persta- 
licher 16 Verwendung. Dass das 3, um dieses Prafix vorauszu- 
nehmen, geeignet war, stellvertretend ftir ein solches Demonstrativ 
einzutreten, erhellt schon von vornherein daraus, dass es im Sabae- 
ischen geradezu der regelmassige Artikel geworden ist. Es ist 
weiterhin daran deutlich, dass dieses 3 bei Grtlichen und zeit- 
lichen Partikeln fGrmlich parallel mit jenem j aufritt. Wo das 
Hebr. ftlr die Frage “wo” aj-je hat, bietet das Arab, aj-na , das 
Hebr., parallel mit jenem, Fflr den Begriff “jetzt” wird 

mehrfach der Vertreter von tel mit einem Demonstrativ ver- 
bunden; im Aeth. lautet diese Composition j e + ’ e z = J&XH> , 16 im 
Aram, tritt statt des prafigirten je ein suffigertes n ein und wir 
erhalten so "pJS, zu welchem man auch das lautlich und begriff- 

lich genan entsprechende arab. “dann” stellen muss. 17 

Man sieht, dass je und na gleichbedeutende Demonstrative sind. 

Es lasst sich aber weiterhin sogar noch erkennen, wieso dieses 
demonstrative 3 gerade als mdnnliches Prafix der 3. Person die- 

12 Etymologische Studien , S. 59-60. 

is Vsl. das 2. Element in aeth. if? =Mischn. *>n “da,” in Iff > hebr. rP”*^ “wo 

da?” = n^K. 

H In gXH> “ jetzt,” PK = f dd + J6 ‘‘noch’’ eigtl. “bisjetzt.” 
lSZweites Element in arab. 'aj-jit*, syr. hu-jik, wornach auch aeth. = talm. Tl 
“welcher” zu erklAren; h in ter dem fragenden aj muss ein Demonstrativ “der, dieser” 

folgen, wie im hebr. HJ "‘M» syr. \U. 

is Ea ist nicht sicher auszumachen, ob nicht in dem hebr. dieses demonstrative je 
hinten angeftgt ist; wir wtlrden, wenn das j zur Partikel selbst gehOrt, auf Orund von 
eher erwarten. 

ii Man nimmt gewOhnlich an, das deutende n des Aeth. und Aram. (s. weiterhin), fehle 
dem Arabischen. Indessen in der obigen Partikel wenigstens liegt es auch hier klar vor: 

wfthrend te| indeterminirt “wann” ist, bedeutet lij dann, in dieter Zeit, in 

diesem Falle.” 
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nen konnte. 18 Bekanntlich wird im Aethiopischen (Sabaeischen) 
und Aramaeischen das n zur Erweiterung des demonstrativen fTT 
verwandt; nur vereinzelt im Phoenicischen in der Gebftl-Inschrift. 
Es scheint aber die Thatsache noch nicht gewtlrdigt zu sein, dass 
fibereinstimmend in alien Idiomen und Dialekten das n der sin- 
gularischen Demonstrative nur bei den Masculinen erscheint, bei 
den Femininen aber stets fehlt. In den aramaeischen Dialekten 
haben wir so bei den Masculinen: *T in der Hadad-Stele, 1:14, 
und in der Panamtt-Inschrift l 19 , S13T in der altaram. Inschrift von 
Lycien (Limyra) 20 und in der von Taimft ( CJS. II. 115, Z. 22, 
wohl auch Z . 23), M3T im bibl. Aramaeisch und st&ndig in den 
nabataeischen Inschriften, ■pT und 'pTST in den Targumim, 21 
jerus. Talmud, 214 "pT auch in alten religiOsen Urkunden, die den 
pal&stinischen Dialekt wiederzugeben pflegen 22 neben "j3T mit 
verdoppeltem 3, 22 das auch in den verschiedensten Targumim 

p p p 

erscheint, "p und "p{T im Samaritanischen, ^ und (aus 
den[d ] ) imSyrischen, "pTSST, seltener yHS!"I und IS^S!"! 24 im Mand. 
u. s. w.—Daneben wird nun das Feminin durchweg ohne ein 3 
gebildet. Vgl. ST in der Inschr. von Taima (Z. 13, 15), ST im 
bibl. Aram, und auf den nabat. Inschriften, ST und STTI in den 
Targumim und im palast. Talmud (wo deneben auch STS, Dal- 
man, a. a. O.) STSH im Mand., S!T (aus ST!T verkfirzt, das im 
Tract. Nedarim noch vorkommt) im bab. Talmud, vereinzelt ST 
(in einer pumbedithanischen Stelle 24 *). 

Mit diesem Gegensatz beider Geschlechter stimmt nun sowohl 
das Phoenicische in der Inschrift von Gebftl Uberein, wo das 
Masc. (CIS. I. 1, Z. 4, 5,12) mit, das Feminin ST ohne n hat 
(Z. 6,12), als das Aethiop. mit seinem Masc. HTF, aber Feminin 

18 Wie dies auch far j aus dem emeu Fall seiner persOnlichen Gebrauchs in dem 
masc. 0*001 (vgl. die Verbindung mit hft) noch zu entnohmen ist. 

19 Neben den einfachen Formen in P01» P2D Had, 3, 4. Auf diese unvermehrten For- 
men kommt es im Folgenden nicht ao. 

20 Sachau in Sitzungaber. d. Wiener Akademie d. Wiaacnach., 1887, S. laqq. 

2* Onqelos pflegt hebr. HT mit * HTTl mit "pTH abersetzen. 

2ia Dalman, Gramm, d. jUd.-paldst. Aramdiach, g 17. 

22 Z. B. in dem officiellen Text des Scheidebriefs, Miachna Gittin, 9, 3. 

21Z. das Oftere “ dieser Brftutigam ” in der officiellen Brautverschreibung 

( HTliriD )• Auch im Midr. Rabbn , siehe Dalman, a. a. O. 

24 Aus in 'pTXn, NOldeke, Mand. Gramm., S. 00. 

24a NOldoke, Mand. Gramm., S. 89. 
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Ht, als endlich die sabaeischen Inschriften mit dem Masc. "p, 
aber Fem. W ; 25 fiber all ist das n an das Masculin gebunden, 
fehlt aber im Feminin. 

Diese durchgehende Uebereinstimmung beweist, dass das 
demonstrative n bei seinem persOnlichen Gebrauch schon in urse- 
mitischer Zeit einen ausgesprochen mannlichen Charakter ange- 
nommen und dauernd bewahrt hat. Es war daher sehr geeignet 
daftlr, als das Ostaram&ische das j als m&nnliches Impf.-Pr&fix 
aus irgend welchen Ursachen abstiess, 26 dasselbe in seiner Func¬ 
tion zu ersetzen. 

Noch eine weitere Congruenz zwischen dem Gebrauch beim 
demonstrativen Pronomen und als Prftfix ist zu beobachten. 
Beim Plural des Pron. demonstr. bietet bekanntlich das Aethiop. 
allein zweierlei Geschlechter und hier hat es das im Singular nur 
masculine n vom Masc. aus auch auf das Feminin tlbertragen, von 
Afrit aus auf A-nt. Wie hier der Plural weniger empfindlich 
fflr diese Art der Geschlechtsscheidung ist, als der Sing., so 
zeigt sich auch beim Plural des Prftfixes in ^4^3 und 
dieselbe Abgestumpftheit ftlr sie; bekanntlich ist beim j- Prftfix 
im Arab, und Aethiop. dasselbe im Plural der Fall; es ist nicht 
ausgeschlossen, dass ein solcher ehemaliger Gebrauch des j im 
Aram, auf den des n eingewirkt hat. 

Es liegt kein Grund vor, dem im Ganzen weniger hftufigen 
b - Prftfix eine andere Art der Entstehung als dem 3 zu vindiciren 
oder eins aus dem anderen abzuleiten. Schon Wright hat mit 

«o 

Recht auf das l des arab. Artikels J|, in und ^ JJ| > auch in 

ntbn hingewiesen. Eine specielle geschlechtliche Differenzirung 
liegt beim b in diesen Verwendungen nicht vor. Da es im vor- 
liegenden Fall um einen neuen Gebrauch dieses Demonstrativele- 
ments im Aram, sich handelt, m&chte ich noch darauf hinweisen, 
dass in der Misna-Sprache, die ein dem Aram, nahestehendes 
Hebraeisch bietet, dieses b mit vorgesetztem Artikel als nbn ein 
sehr gebrauchliches Wort fflr “jener” (als Gegensatz zu HT oder 
zu KIM “dieser”) geworden ist, z. B., Mis. Scheb. 6, 7, . . . . »TT 
nbm; 7, l: nbm .... Kin und so haufig. 

25 Hal6vy, J ttude* Sabiennes , p. 74. 

26 Duval, p. 172, vermufchet, wegen der Schwierigkeit das j mit folgendem c-Vocal au 
▼erbinden. 
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II. 

DEB HEBBAEISCHE UND DEB ABAMAEISCHE ABT1KEL. 

Zu der Frage, welches die ursprtlngliche Form des hebrae- 
ischen, moabitischen und phoenicischen Artikels tl gewesen sei, 
ob er hal oder ha gelautet habe, von Neuem das Wort za nehmen, 
ist keine dankbare Aufgabe. Seitdem es wissenschaftliche hebrae- 
ische Grammatiken gibt, werden beide Annahmen vertreten, und 
gleichwohl hat bis heute keine von beiden Gemeingiltigkeit erlangt. 
Das Problem ward eine Zeit lang durch das Heranziehen des bei 
einem Theil der Beduinen gebrftuchlichen Artikels hal 1 verwirrt, 
der aber, wie Noldeke 2 hervorgehoben hat, in Wirklichkeit eine 
Contraction aus J| | jjft ist, wie elli = ^ jj| • Trotzdem dieses 
Moment ausscheidet und auch rein lautlich die Gleichstellung des 

"O 

arab. Jl mit einen vorausgesetzten hebr. bn schwere Bedenken 
gegen sich hat, 8 ist doch unter den neueren Forschern, die sich 
zur Frage geaussert haben, soweit ich sehe, die Gleichsetzung 
des hebr. fl mit arab. al die weitaus bevorzugte wenn auch h&ufig 
mit einiger Reserve geausserte Auffassung. Nachdem frtlher 
namentlich Hupfeld 4 die Identitat des hebr. Artikels mit dem 
“ Urdemonstrativ ” SH energisch vertreten hatte, trat Ewald 5 
gegen diese “mittelalterliche Meinung” lebhaft in die Schranken, 
weil der Artikel sonst Uberall aus einem vollen Demonstrativ sich 
entwickelt habe. 8 Er nahm ein hal als Grundform des hebr. 

* Wallin, ZD MO. VI. 195, 217. Vgl. diesen Artikel z. B. auch bei Landberg in einer 
ErzAhlung aus Kerak. Proverbes et diction «, 244 oben. 

2 Mand. Gramm., S. 90, Anm. 2, ebenso in Anm. zu Wright, Lecture* on Comparative 
Grammar, p. 115. 

3 Nach der Analogic der mit vjJl versehenen Nomina im Arabischen ist zu 

erwarten, dass arabischem J! ein hebr. b ♦ nicht bn entsprechen wtlrde. Nur bei dem aus 
dem Imperfect zurtlckgebildeten Imperativ und Infinitiv Niphal hat das Hebr. ein n in 
ftusserlicher Nachbildung nach dem Imperfect angenommen; Gberall sonst entsprechen 

«© «o 

Formen ohne Hauchlaut; Tgl. ZDMG.,48 , 7 $qq. Wenn dem ein bin, dem ein 

Hm u. s. w. im Hebr., gegenGbersteht, so ist far Jl ein li zu erwarten, das ja in und 

in hebr. als mittleros Element erscheint, und dem weiter das la von » mischn. 

nbn •• jener ” sehr nahe steht. Das scheint mir die Grundform des arab. Artikels zu sein, 
wie auch schon Stade, Hebr. Gramm., §172 a angenommen hat. 

4 Zeitechr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl., II., 449. So frtlher auch BOttchor, sowie Hupfeld; 
vgl. KOnig, Lehrgebdnde, I., S. 132. 

5 Au»f. Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr ., S. 262, Anm. 1. 

^ Indessen ist der sabaeische Artikel n keiuesfalls ein volleres Demonstrativ als hd. 
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Artikels an, ebenso Olshausen (§ 100), Naldeke, 7 Bickell, Land, 8 
Battcher (I.,S. 400), Ktaig (Lehrgeb. I., S. 133 Mitte), Wright,® 
wahrend Ges.-Kautzsch, 26 te Aufl., §35Z, ein eigenes Urtheil nicht 
gibt, vielmehr beide Ansichten ohne Entscheidung neben ein- 
ander stellt (§ 35, 2 Anm. 1). Von den neueren Grammatikern 
hat meines Wissens nur Stade 10 ha als Grundform dee hebr. 
Artikels angesetzt. 

Als wichtigstes Motiv ftlr die Gleichsetzung mit dem arab. 

«e 

J|, die ftlr ihn ausschlaggebend sei, citirt KOnig die von Battcher 
ausgesprochene Erwagung, dass sonst das Hebr. dem Arabischen 
in dieser Bildung stark entrtlckt wtlrde, “dem es doch in Wortbil- 
dung und -beugung naher als dem Aramaeischen stehe.” Dieses 
letztere Urtheil, schon an sich in seiner Allgemeinheit hinkend und 
sehr fragwtlrdig, kann am wenigsten eine derartige Einzelfrage 
entscheiden helfen. Hat doch selbst das Sabaeische einen andern 
Artikel als das Nordarabische, und stimmen doch sonst keine 
zwei semitische Hauptsprachen in der Artikelbildung tlberein; 
welche Berechtigung lage da vor, von vornherein ein Zusammen- 
gehen des Arab, und Hebr. in diesem Punkte zu praejudiciren ? 

Ich halte hd ftlr die ursprtlngliche Artikelform des Hebrae- 
ischen. 

Ein wichtiges Zeugniss hierftlr liegt in der ursemitischen 
Verbindung der Pronomina !"IT (und seines Feminins), Wilt fcCH 
mit dem vorgesetzten demonstrativen hd vor, worm das Arabische 
(das Schriftarab., wie mehrere moderne Dialekte), das Aram, und 
das Hebr. Ilbereinstimmen. Es entsprechen einander: 

Arab, (Vulg.-syr. hada , haida , Omani hade , auch 
daha ), aram. 11 “pin (mand. Ofter "pTfcttl, syr. aus Ad¬ 
dend), hebr. ntn *, 

Arab, aram. (= ha-illen, mand. *pbKiTl) 

= phoen. 12 bfcttl, hebr. Hbfcjtn ; 

1 Mand. Gram., S. 89, Anm. 1; weniger entschieden sp&ter in Die eemit. Sprachen , S. 
13, wo ihm die Gleichheit des hebr. und arab. Artikels “ nicht ganz fest steht.” 

8 Vgl. KOnig, a. a. O. 

• Lectures on Comparative Grammar , p. 114. Arab. Gramm., % 345, rem. c. 

i® In Morgenl. Forechungen , 193, noch skeptisch, in Hebr. Gramm., g 172 a entschieden. 

it Das dem Aram, (und dem Aethiop.) eigone demonstrative n muss natttrlich ausser 
Betracht bleiben. 

UNur CJ8 ., I., 93,12. 
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Arab. loyal# 12 * (Omani ftd-ui<^“), syr. 0 <n (Targ. fcOSlil; 
mand. IHWl), hebr. ; 

Arab, ha-ije (Omani), syr. dn , Targ. fcCiin u. s. w., 
hebr. XCtlT 1. 14 


Es ist klar, dass diese Verbindungen ursemitisch sind. Da 
im Arab, und Aram. Ud kein Artikel ist, sondem deutendes 
Ftlrwort, so ist demnach das Demonstratiy ze , za , ’ille(n) (’uld 9 ), 
ebenso das pers. Pronomen huwa , hija und sein Plural mit dem 
vorgesetzten DeutewOrtchen hd “da” verstarkt worden. Wer 
nunmehr dem vorgesetzten Element !l in dem hebr. PTrfl, iH&Wn, 
nbxn, »Tin, u. s. w. eine andere Deutung geben wollte, wie in 
jener arabischen und aramftischen Verbindung, namlich in ihm 
ein hebr. hdl = arab. J| sehen wollte, der kame formell und sach- 
lich in unentrinnbare Schwierigkeiten. Er wtlrde die hebrae- 
ischen Formen dann aus dem Zusammenhang der mit ihnen 
gleichgebildeten arabischen losreissen, weil mit nachfolgendem 
Dages ein hal repraesentiren solle. Allein von dem arab. I ist 
bekanntermassen im Hebr. keine Spur vorhanden, und dass das 
hebr. fl in einer solchen Form einem entsprechen 

kOnnte, ist durch weiter keinen Fall belegbar (s. oben p. 7, No. II., 
Anm. 3). Und eine solche formal unwahrscheinliche Gleichstel- 
lung sollte ausreichen, die obigen hebraeischen Compositions- 
formen aus dem Zusammenhang mit der ursemitisehen Reihe 
loszureissen? Sachlich wird diese Annahme widerlegt durch die 
Erwagung, dass wir nach ihr in fcttriil, u. s. w. eine Ver¬ 

bindung des Artikels (hal) mit dem persOnlichen Pronomen haben 
warden. Eine solche Verbindung (die einem etwaigen arabischen 

entsprechen wtlrde) ist im Gebiet der gesammten 
semitischen Sprachen ohne jede Analogie und ware ungeheuer- 


12 » Im Altarabischon “ da ist er ” Boch&ri , V., 15, 5 v. u., VI., 142, 8 v. u. f 

Tocal. Kair. Ausgabe), K&mil , 574, 14. Im Altarab. wird in dieser Weise auch andoren 
persdnlichen Pronomina vorgosetzt, z. B. “da bin ich” Boch ., VI., 185, 6 , 

c , r Jju pX I “ Ihr da wisst ja,” K&mil, 576, 12. 


is Reinhardt, S. 31. 

i* Schon Hupfeld, a. a. O., hat auf vorstehende Entsprechungen hingewieson; aberda 
sich seine Bemerkung inmitten vieler minderwerthigen Aufstellungen befindet, hat sie wonig 
Beachtnng gefunden. Auch mir ist sie, wie ich bemerken darf, erst jetzt bekannt goworden; 
die obigen Correspondenzen waren ftlr mich, ehe ich yon seiner Abhandlung Notiz nahm, 
lAngst fdr die Bestimmung des hebr. Artikels ausschlaggebend geweson. 
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lich. Alles weist auf denselben Schluss hin, dass das erste 
Element ha im Hebraeischen dasselbe wie das ha in den tlbrigen 
obengenannten ursemitischen Verbindungen ist. Die Schftrfung 
des Consonanten nach dem hebr. ha muss also, wie schon oft 
besprochen, aus dem engen Anschluss dieses DeutewOrtchens an 
das durch es bestimmte Nomen und Pronomen (ahnlich wie in 
fTT no, dem Dages nach 1 consecutivum ) erklart werden; die 
Ktlrzung des d in a ist die Folge oder Begleiterscheinung dieser 
Scharfung. 

Eine wesentliche Sttttze hat diese Auffassung des hebr. Arti- 
kels dadurch erhalten, dass in den lihjAnischen oder, wie man sie 
auch nennt, thamudenischen Inschriften 15 der Artikel gleichfalls !"J 
lautet, und es doch nicht zu glauben ist, dass auch diese Nordara- 
ber m oder »TJ tO!l geschrieben und durchweg das b genau 
wie das Hebr. assimilirt hatten, wenn dieser Artikel wirklich bn 
gelautet hatte. Das Zusammentreffen in einer so schwer annehm- 
baren Assimilation mit der (angeblichen!) gleichen Erscheinung 
im Hebr. gegenttber dem Schriftarabischen, das in seinem Artikel 
in Fallen wie die obigen das b unverandert erhalt, ware sehr 
wunderbar. Alles erklart sich aber einfach, wenn der Artikel im 
Hebr. wie im LihjAnischen hd war. 

Mit dieser Annahme erklart sich endlich auch, wie ich denke, 
«ine hebraeische Bildung, die eine befriedigende Deutung in 
den hebr. Grammatiken nicht gefunden hat: das WOrtchen HF® 
“jetzt” mit stets betonter Endsilbe. 18 Nach der allgemeinen 
Auffassung soil dies eine Localisform von f® sein. 17 Nun ist 
aber das in solchen Formen verwandte Pt bekanntlich unbetont; 
die einzelnen Ausnahmen, die vorkommen, 18 sind verschwindend 

*5 Hal6vy in Revue des etudes juives, 1884; D. H. MOiler, Epigr. Denkmdler aus Arabien , 
S. 13, u. 0. 

Nur in Pausa nT\7 * was aber ftlr die ursprOngliche Betonung der Contextform eben- 
sow ©nig besagt, wie dieVausalformen nbijp), u,a ’ 

17 Ewald, § 216 (“ Ht der Richtung”); ebenso Olshausen, § 130c nnd 2226 (beidemale: 
wahrscheinlich ist auch 7TP& nur als Localform zu betrachten ”); Stade, g 342 6 und § 367 
(dor auf die Schwierigkeit der Betonung nicht einmal hin weist); Gesenius-Kautzsch, §90h. 
Philippi, Stat. Constructus , p. 127, hat seinen Zweifel durch ein “ yielleicht ” angodeutet. 
Bichtiger urtheilt, wie ich sehe, Bottcher, I., 401 Anm. 

is Olshausen, g 130c. Sieht man von den Fallen yon Eigennamen, wie 

ab, so haben die Masoreten in HTTinp (damach auch Dout. 4:41 betont) 

nbnb^n das nT betont, wenn es im Gegenton steht, wo also sonst ein Metheg 
erforderlich gewesen ware; Pausalformen wie die zwoi Falla und folgen 

immer eigenen Regain. 
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gering gegenttber der sonst durchgehenden Unbetontheit der 
Endung und erklaren sich z. Th. aus dem Zwang des Gegentons. 
Das Wort HF\y wtlrde das einzige im ganzen Bereich des Hebrae- 
ischen sein, welches st&ndig des STr- der Richtung betonte. Was 
aber noch viel schwerer wiegt, ist der Umstand, dass T9 mit einer 
Endung, die die Richtung angabe, aber ohne den Artikel, niemals 
seine standige Bedeutung “jetzt” haben kOnnte, so wenig als 
etwa ein arab. U35 oder iSLop. Um zu erkennen, wie unentbehr- 
lich der Artikel oder das Demonstrate ftlr die Gewinnung des 
Begriffs “jetzt” ist, achte man auf die abereinstimmenden Falle 
von ^5f, T95 (=WD), 'fySJ V = tfwn, talm. MTKSl 

entspr. einem syr.* | ]<n); ein indeterminirtes Nomen mit 
dieser Bedeutung ware undenkbar. Es ist also hier dasselbe 
Element Si an das Ende des Worts getreten, das in W5 = r©Sl"5 
Ri. 13, 23 u. s. in der Function des Artikels vorgesetzt ist. 19 

«o 

Man hat sich far die Identitat von Si und J| oft auf das 
hebr. Sirbfl, das = ^ jj| sein solle, berufen. Mit Unrecht. Ein- 
mal entspricht das letzte Element in beiden einander nicht. 
Sodann nicht die Bedeutung; das arab. Wort ist Relativum, das 
hebraische Demonstrativum, wie die Verbindung SlTbSl tfTfcjRl 
^bilSl Gen. 24:65 klar erweist. Das hebr. Wort ist eine Erwei- 
terung des aus zwei demonstrativen Elementen zusammengesetz- 
ten Sibil “jener” (Mischna) durch hinzugefagtes SIT. Als sein 
Plural ist das mischn. ibbil “diese” (=lbfct+!lbSl) anzusehen. 
Dieses ist eine Composition dreier Demonstrative, wie sie im 
Semitischen ganz gewOhnlich sind (vgl. arab. jjo, 

aegypt. dikha , oman, hadak und dakha, wahrend wir in dem letzten 
Element des Arab, den Vertreter des aram. Relativums *1 
haben. Entspricht in den abrigen Fallen das hebr. Si nicht dem 
arab. Artikel, so ist auch aus diesen verschiedenartig gebauten 
Compositionen des Hebr. und des Arab, deren Gleichheit nicht 
besser zu begranden. 

Last sich demnach der hebr. Artikel als ursprangliches hd 
von dem arab. J| los, so gewinnt er dafar die Verbindung mit 

Das vereinzelto poetpositive Auftreten dieses Determinativs bat in dem im Arabi- 
schen gleichfalls isoUrten nachgesetzten determirenden n von |j| seine Analogic, s. oben 
No. I. Anm., 17. * 
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dem aramaeischen d des Emphaticus. Nicht als ob man ohne 
Wei teres dieses Letztere als ein angehftngtes hd ansehen dttrfte;" 
denn in diesem Fall mtlsste jedes des Emphaticus sing. fern, ein 
hartes t haben, weil es aus t + hd contrahirt ware und Endun- 
gen mit aspirirtem jl wie in v^v und alle gleichgebildeten For- 
men, in den Nomina auf , ]kl u. s. w. waren kaum erklarlich. 
So viel zeigen wenigstens diese und die ahnlichen Falle, dass das 
Aram, sich keiner Endung hd, sondem nur eines Ml bewusst war. 
Nun haben wir ein solches als demonstratives Element, wenn auch 
wesentlich seltener als hd, thatsachlich im Semitischen. Das 
phoen. Tfct, welches auf den cyprischen Inschriften neben T 
erscheint ( CJ8 . 44, 1; 57, 1; 88, 2; 89, 2; 90, 1; 91, 1), zeigt 
vor dem T ein Element, welches nach den zahlreichen Analogien, 
die wir aus dem Semitischen kennen, nur ein Demonstrativ sein 
kann; in der Bedeutung muss es mit dem hd in Ijjo, , HTi! 

gleich sein. Auf aramaeischem Boden liegt dies fct wohl in der 
alten Inschrift des Bar-Kekhflb vor, wo in der 2. Zeile SUnfTC "jB 
{"TDK ITUS rVfl *"ITX zu lesen ist 21 ). Es liegt hier zwar ein Rela- 
tivum vor, dessen zweites Element wegen dieser Bedeutung 
Schwierigkeit macht; aber das vorgesetzte Element ist gewiss 
dasselbe Demonstrativ 21 * wie in den obigen cyprischen Formen. 
Im Modem-Aegyptischen ist das demonstrativ hd noch erhalten. 22 
Daneben erscheint aber auch ein ’d in gleicher Function in d-dt 
“ dieser da,” d-hom “ diese,” d-hd = altarab. y&b&, d-hi = “ 

Auch in den lihjftn. Inschriften will D. H. Mtlller neben dem 
gewOhnlichen Artikel Si einen Artikel fct namentlich aus dem 
parallelen (67, 2) und MlBSi! (58, 2) erschliessen und 

demnach auch das "jC?X bx*l (21, 4) mit *Dy!l bfcM gleichstellen. 24 
Da es immerhin nur zwei Falle waren, so wtlrde darauf allein ein 
fester Schluss noch nicht gegrUndet werden kOnnen; zusammen- 


20 So, wie es scheint, Hupfeld, a. a. O. S. 450. Nicht klar Stade, § 172 a, Amn. 2: 
“Gleichen Ursprungs mit dem hebr. Artikel ist die Endung des aram. Stat. emph. d.” 
Wright, Comp. Gramm., p. 115 nimmt, “Jid oder d,” Duval, Gramm. Syr., p. 249, Mt an. 

21 Sachau transscribirt nbfc$t in dem er das b ausdrttcklich als unsicher bezeichnet. 

Ich fand bei Besichtigung des Steins selbst und mein Kollege Erman, den ich der 
Controle halber das Wort zu lesen ersuchte, las ebenfalls UnabliAngig von mir hat 

auch H. Winckler, Altorient. Forteh ., I., 105, so golesen. 

21a Vgl. die demonstrativen Vorsfttze vor 

22 In dik-hd “jenor,” duk-hd “jone.” 

23 S. Spitta, S. 76. 

2* Epigraph. Denkm., a. a. O. 


^3 in dem arab. 
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genommen mit allem Obigen gewinnt es an Bedeutung. Ein 
solches *d, das mit hd parallel gieng, ware demnach zum Ausdruck 
des Artikels im Syr. verwandt worden. 

Dass dieses das determinirende Element hinten ansetzte, theilt 
es bekanntlich mit dem Sabaeischen. Einen Fall dieser Art zeigte 
oben das hebr. JlFl?. Es muss dabei vor Augen gehalten werden, 
dass die Nachsetzung des Demonstrates tlberhaupt Sache der 
einzelnen sprachlichen Ausbildung ist. So setzt das Phoe- 
nicische sein T, Tfct und "jT immer hinter das Substantiv; bei 
vielen Beduinen wird das Demonstrativ immer nachgestellt, 25 
ebenso setzt das modern-aegypt. Arabisch das dd, di immer nach, 
desgleichen hat das Neusyrische das Element |oi, das doch schon 
im Ursemitischen vor hd , hi getreten und sich im Arab., Hebr. 
und im Aram, auch dort gehalten hat, stets hinter das Pronomen 
und die mit ihm zusammengesetzten Adverbien treten lassen 
(z. B. 190(71 j u. 8. w.). 2 * 

*ZDMG. VI., 195, Anm. 2. 

28 VgL Noldeke, neusyr. Grammy S. 76 »q. 
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THE RELIGIOUS STANDPOINT OF THE CHRONICLER. 
By W. E. Babnbs, B.D., 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, England. 


Since the time of de Wette it has been the custom of advanced 
critics of the Old Testament to treat Chronicles as a work beneath 
the notice of the historian. Thus Stade in his history of Israel 
gives “die Chronik keine Quelle” as the headline of the pages 
in which he treats of this book. Wellhausen, again, declares 
( Prolegomena , p. 231) that the existence of pre-exilic traditions 
in Chronicles is out of the question. Unsupported statements of 
the chronicler are put down as Tendenz -fictions by the modem 
advanced critic. It becomes all-important, therefore, to enquire 
into the nature and extent of this Tendenz. A statement of the 
facts will enable us to judge for ourselves whether it goes far 
enough to invalidate of itself the chronicler’s testimony. 

1. In the first place we notice in the work of the chronicler 
a deepened awe (which some may regard, if they will, as supersti¬ 
tious) in speaking of God and of his working in the world. Such 
an awe may be observed in Samuel and Kings, but it deepens in 
the language of Chronicles. The chronicler is above all cvXaflys. 

Thus we find in his book a more sparing use of the divine 
name. We read, for instance, “the ark of God” and “the house 
of God,” where in the earlier histories we should find “ the ark of 
the Lord” and “the house of the Lord.” 

This evAa/faa of the chronicler may be also illustrated from 
the language which he uses or records of the temple. Many, 
no doubt, of the careful and guarded expressions applied in Chron¬ 
icles to the temple to describe it as the house of the Lord are 
found already in Kings, but the chronicler makes them his own 
and adds fresh ones to them. Thus we find the language of 1 
Kgs. 8:27 recorded again with one small emphasizing variation 
in 2 Chron. 6:18, “ But will God indeed dwell (Chronicles,“+with 
men”) on the earth? Behold the heavens and the heaven of 

14 
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heavens contain thee not; how much less this house that I have 
builded?” On the other hand there is no parallel in Kings for 
the striking words of Solomon’s letter to Huram (2 Chron. 2:6), 
“Who am I then, that I should build Him an house, save only to 
burn incense before Him?” 

Thus we see clearly expressed in Kings and emphasized in 
Chronicles the desire to ward off the notion that God dwells in 
temples made with hands . If it should appear later that the 
temple and the temple service are unduly prominent in the his¬ 
tory as the chronicler narrates it, let it be remembered that no 
one could recognize more plainly than he that the God who sanc¬ 
tified the temple is greater than the temple. 

Again, it is most probable that the cvkdftua of the chronicler 
supplies the explanation of the difference between the two follow¬ 
ing passages: 


1 Chron. 21:1. 

“And Satan (*tD*vD ) 
stood (continued to stand) 
against Israel 
and he moved David 

to number Israel.” 


2 Sam. 24:1. 

“And the anger of the Lord 
burnt again 
against Israel 
and he moved David 
against them, saying, 

Go, number Israel 
and Judah.” 


2. In estimating the religious standpoint of the chronicler we 
must also notice the very great importance which attaches in his 
eyes to the temple and its furniture. These seem to be continu¬ 
ally in his thoughts. Thus in 2 Sam. 8:8 we are briefly told that 
David in his campaign against Hadad- (Hadar-) ezer took much 
“brass,” and in vs. 10, 11 that he “dedicated to the Lord” cer¬ 
tain vessels of “brass,” silver and gold. The chronicler is much 
more explicit. At the mention of this brass (1 Chron. 18:8) he 
adds, “wherewith Solomon made the brazen sea, and the pillars, 
and the vessels of brass.” 

Again (1 Chron. 22:1) we are told that David at his sacrifice 
at Oman’s threshing-floor chose the floor for the site of the temple. 
There is no similar statement in Samuel or Kings. 

But the most striking illustration of the chronicler’s estima¬ 
tion of the temple is afforded by the contents of the last few 
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chapters of 1 Chronicles. Here we are told that David gathered 
money, and building materials, and workmen; that he made 
arrangements for the necessary changes in the organization of 
the Levites when they should become attached to a building 
and separated from a moving tabernacle; that he assembled 
the whole people and invited gifts for the building; that finally 
he gave Solomon a plan of each part of the temple (1 Chron. 
28:11,12). 

Moreover, divine guidance is claimed in Chronicles for the 
temple plan with which David supplied Solomon. The simplest 
translation of 1 Chron. 28:12 (see, however, Bertheau) is, “And 
the pattern of all which by the S2nrit was with him, even of the 
courts of the house, etc.” There seems to be a slight contrast 
between the two words in MSP FfPQ, and the phrase probably stands 
for *DSb D? rma . The pattern of the parts of the house was 
present with David’s heart (i. e., his mind) by the help of the 
Spirit. 

It is again worthy of notice that the chronicler dwells upon 
the free-will offerings made by the great men of Israel towards 
the building of the temple (1 Chron. 29). Of these offerings 
the writer in Kings says nothing. 

Again (2 Chron. 20:8, 9), we have allusions in Jehoshaphat’s 
prayer against the confederates to the building of the temple and 
to Solomon’s prayer at the dedication. 

Finally, two peculiarities of language are worthy of attention 
in this connexion: 

(a) The name of the shrine of the temple, called in Kings 
“the oracle” (or possibly “the hinder part,” T2T) is called by 
the chronicler the “Holy of Holies” (D^tznpn ID'Tp). 

( b ) The sin of the princes of Judah under Joash is described 
in the words, “They forsook the House of the Lord” (2 Chron. 
24:18). 

3. We must also notice the chronicler’s attitude towards ritual. 
The temple is not a mere palladium to him; it is the place in 
which the God of Israel is praised and blessed in psalms, and 
worshiped with burnt offerings and incense. To turn from the 
preaching of Isaiah to the narrative of the chronicler seems like 
passing into a new world. 
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“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me?” asks the prophet in the name of the Lord (Isa. 1:11). 

“They offered burnt offerings,” writes the chronicler,. . . “even 
1000 bullocks, 1000 rams, and 1000 lambs” (1 Chron. 29:21). 

“Incense is an abomination unto me,” the prophet cries. 

“ [The sons of Aaron] ” says Abijah proudly, “burn unto the 
Lord every morning and every evening burnt sacrifices and sweet 
incense” (2 Chron. 13:10, 11). 

“Your appointed feasts my soul hateth,” the prophet dares 
to say. 

The chronicler writes with a thrill of joy, “There was no pass- 
over like to it kept in Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet” 
(2 Chron. 35:18). 

It must be allowed at once that the actual gulf between Isaiah 
and the chronicler is not so deep as it seems. Isaiah’s words 
must be interpreted in the light thrown by the context, “ I cannot 
away with iniquity and the solemn meeting [conjoined].” On the 
other hand, it must not be assumed that in the view of the chron¬ 
icler the outward services of the temple covered the whole field of 
religion. It is he who records David’s charge to Solomon to 
serve the Lord with a perfect heart and with a willing affection 
(nSSH TDB32). Further, it is the chronicler only who records 
Jehoshaphat’s noble charge to his newly appointed judges,* “Ye 
judge not for man, but for the Lord .... take heed and do it: 
for there is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of 
persons, nor taking of gifts” (2 Chron. 19:6, 7). 

Again, no man who cared only for the externals of religion 
could have recorded with approval that many of Ephraim were 
allowed to eat of the Passover although they were not ceremonially 
clean, or could have defended the permission on the ground that 
the king (and not the high priest) had prayed for them (2 Chron. 
30:18-20. No parallel in Kings). 

4. Moreover, to understand the religious standpoint of the 
chronicler we must take into account his attitude towards the 
Northern Kingdom. At first sight it seems to be identical with 
that of the compiler of Kings. This writer records the words of 
Shemaiah the man of God that the disruption was of God (1 Kgs. 

* Wellhausen (Proleg., pp. 198,199) doubts the fact of appointment. 
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12:24), and the chronicler repeats the statement (2 Chron. 11:4). 
Again, the compiler of Kings in his summaries passes an unfavor¬ 
able judgment on every one of the kings of Israel; they all “did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord” (even Jehu, 2 Kgs. 
10:29-31), and in this unfavorable judgment he is wholly in 
agreement with the chronicler. 

Yet there seems to be a real divergence of view as to the theory 
of the Northern Kingdom. The earlier historian sees nothing 
wrong in it. As the disruption was of God, so the continuation 
of it is not necessarily contrary to his will. Accordingly the 
author of Kings records the elevation of Jehu as the work of a 
prophet of the Lord. The chronicler’s view is apparently differ¬ 
ent. The continued schism of Israel is a sin against God. The 
kingdom was given to David over Israel , to him and to his sons 
forever by a covenant of salt (2 Chron. 13:5. The speech of Abi- 
jah). The Lord is not with Israel, to wit , with all the children 
of Ephraim (2 Chron. 25:7. A prophet to Amaziah). The 
chronicler even shows a tendency to call the Southern Kingdom 
“ Israel,” as though that were the true Israel, and as though the 
ten tribes were wholly cast off by the Lord (2 Chron. 12:6; 
21:2-4 and 28:19, 27). “Sie (die zehn Stamme),” to use the 
words of Wellhausen ( Prolegomena , p. 197), “kommen darum 
wie andere Heiden nur so weit ftlr die heilige Geschichte in 
Betracht, als sie mit dem eigentlichen Volke Jahve’s dem Israel 
im Lande Juda (2 Chron. 23:2), in freundliche oder feindliche 
Bertihrung treten.” 

5. The chronicler’s views as to suffering, punishment, and sin 
differ little from those of the other Old Testament writers, the 
writer of the Book of Job excepted. All the prophets teach that 
sin is followed by temporal suffering as a punishment for sin. 
Nay, further, the converse may at least generally be said to be the 
doctrine of the seers, viz., that temporal calamity is to be regarded 
as a punishment for ill-doing. “Shall evil befall a city,” asks 
Amos (3:6), “and the Lord hath not done it?” Jeremiah 
(14:1-10) declares that the dearth in Judah is a recompense for 
iniquity. Malachi (3:9), alluding to a similar calamity, says, 
“Ye are cursed with a curse; for ye have robbed me, even this 
whole nation.” 
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In Chronicles this prophetical teaching is emphasized and 
illustrated. No sermon on the text, “Evil deed hath evil seed,*’ 
could be more complete than the story of the death of Zechariah 
(2 Chron. 24:20-25). The prophet rebukes the people for for¬ 
saking the Lord, a conspiracy of people and king is made against 
him, he is stoned, and his dying words are, “ The Lord see and 
require!” A year later a small Syrian army overthrows Judah, 
and makes a slaughter of the leaders of the people and of the 
people themselves. Joash himself escapes for the moment, suffer¬ 
ing from many wounds, but finally dies through conspiracy. The 
story of Uzziah (2 Chron. 26:16-20) is equally complete as an 
illustration of temporal punishment following upon sin. His 
heart lifts him up, he takes a priestly function upon himself, he 
stands in the temple wrathful at remonstrance, and leprosy, “ the 
stroke of God,” breaks forth in his forehead as he holds the cen¬ 
ser in his hand. 

The doctrine as held by the chronicler seems to us cruder and 
harsher, more mechanical and less spiritual, perhaps, than as held 
by the prophets, and yet the doctrine in whatever form held is a 
truth which no true historian may neglect. If a writer is some¬ 
times misled by it to pass uncharitable judgments, at others it 
leads him to coordinate facts, on the coordination of which the 
truth of the narrative as a whole depends. 

In summing up our impressions of the religious standpoint of 
the chronicler, we are bound to confess that there is no bias 
discernible which is of itself fatal to his claim to be considered 
among the authorities for the history of Israel. The circumstance 
that he records facts which fall in with his own view of cause and 
effect but are not recorded in the parallel narratives of earlier his¬ 
torians does not prove that he invented the facts, or that he took 
them from some like-minded author only a little earlier in date 
than himself. To reject every unsupported statement in Chroni¬ 
cles which agrees with the chronicler’s Tendenz would be to cher¬ 
ish a Tendenz of one’s own. A narrative in Chronicles may agree 
with the chronicler’s bias, may even agree with it in more than 
one of its aspects, it may be unsupported by anything in Samuel 
or Kings, may even be contradicted by a parallel statement of 
earlier date, and yet it may contain information too precious to 
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lose. For (let the truth be confessed!) the author of Kings also 
has his Tendenz. He tells that the revolt of the ten tribes came 
of Jehovah; he records the disastrous fall of the prophet who 
came from Judah to cry against Jeroboam’s altar; he almost 
ignores the history of the Southern Kingdom for two centuries; 
he exalts the northern propliets Elijah and Elisha; he gives the 
taunting proverb in which the king of Israel appears as a cedar 
and the king of Judah as a thistle. In some cases, at least, the 
Tendenz of the author of Kings has to be weighed against the 
Tendenz of the chronicler, and it will seem to some investigators 
that the truth lies between them. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


By Professor C. Levias, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


PREFACE. 

The literature on the grammar of the idiom of the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud is very scanty. There are only four works which 
require mention. 1 S. D. Luzzatto published in 1865 a short sketch 
of the Talmudic idiom intended as a handbook for his students. 2 
This excellent little work, though not quite satisfactory when 
judged by our present standards, will always retain a certain 
value to the student of our subject, as the chief linguistic phe¬ 
nomena were noticed and, on the whole, correctly explained by 
the author. In 1879 Dr. G. Ruelph published his inaugural dis¬ 
sertation, Zur Lautlehre der aramaeisch talmudischen Dialekte. 
J. Die Kehllaute, in which the author discusses the comparative 
treatments of the gutturals in both Talmudim. This work is a 
valuable contribution to Talmudic phonetics, and it is to be 
regretted that the author has not continued the subject. In 
1888 Dr. A. Rosenberg published a dissertation, Das aramaeische 
Verbum im babylonischen Talmud , which is a good, though not 
exhaustive, exposition of the verbal forms in the Talmud. Lastly, 
in 1895 Dr. Liebermann published his inaugural thesis: Das 
Pronomen und das Adverbium des babylonish-talmudischen 
Dialektes , a work incomplete and a mere compilation. Besides 
the above works, Noeldeke’s excellent Mandaic grammar, although 
not bearing directly upon our subject, contains many valuable 
references to the Babylonian Talmud, and has been of great help 
to the present author. 

i Cf. also J. Levy, "Notes de grammaire Jud6o-Babylonienne," R&J ., I., 212-221; and 
M. Lewin, Aram&ieche SprQchio&rter und VolkmprUche , pp. 24-28. 

3 Elementi grammat . del Caldeo-Biblico e del dial. Talm . Babilonese , Padna, 1865. 
Germ, translation by M. S. Krueger, Breslau, 1873; Engl, translation by J. S. Goldammer, 
New York, 1867; Hebrew translation of the seoond part by Ch. Z. Lerner, St. Petersburg, 1880. 
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1 also made use of the Talmud MSS. in possession of Columbia 
College, containing the treatises SlbjiB , "Bp TJ1H , DTQT , DT7CB 
and Alf&sl’s compendium of . These MSS. have some words 
vocalized. Whenever that vocalization is referred to, this is 
expressly stated. 

The author has adopted the use of the vowel-signs in order to 
secure a greater degree of clearness and exactness in exposition 
than would otherwise have been possible. This, however, does 
not imply any claim to having succeeded in restoring the original 
vocalization. 

Some valuable suggestions embodied in this work I owe to 
my esteemed teacher, Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor of Semitic lan¬ 
guages in the Johns Hopkins University. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Babylonian Talmud is written partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Aramaic. The latter is a dialect of upper Babylonia, 
still spoken in the eleventh century, 1 and is closely akin to the 
Mandaic. 2 We find no special name for this dialect, it being 
generally spoken of as fVWS or “TJTlSt , an appellation used 
.also for other Aramaic dialects.* 

* Cf. C. Levias, AJP ., XVI., p. 35, note 4; in reprint, p. 8, note 4. 

2 Noeldeke, MO., xxvi, aq, 

3 For other names of Judaeo-Aramaic, cf. Dalman, OJPA.,1 sq. and p. 340. Jepheth 

ben Ali in his commentary on Daniel calls Aramaic LoJf , which is probably a 

mistake for L uO^iJl XJtJ the language of the Pharisees. His compiler in the '0 

renders it by tmyn fifljb. Vide D. S. Margoliouth’s note on p. 7 of his edition of said 
commentary (Anccdota Oxoniensia , Semitic Series, I.). R. Qemah GaOn in his answer 
with reference to El dad, quoted by Epstein in his edition of Eldad ha-D&n t, p. 7, says: 

Dsnwb bsntr ps rv’ttis puba irm ■poma boa icsko Tnabna »b« 

main pwb; cf. Epstein's note, ibid, p. 20. Maimonides in his Dal&ldt al-h&'irln (1., ch. 
74) quotes the Talmudic proverb as us °d tXit, which is 

rendered by Falaquera (mUMl iWD P. 64) by Diaim ibya bSX- DunaS, in hia 
rrmton ed. Schroeter, calls also the Aramaic of the Targumim *'“T03 , while 

Parchon calls also Bibl. Aramaic • The author of DHIDn calls Bibl. Aramaic 

now own (rad. sbia. nba. nno). now nsns pwb(rad.-iyo).now “wn*® p®b 

(rad. pH. PBS) or 'b (rad. “)T3). An anonymous writer in Arabic calls our 

dialect Nabatean {cf. Geiger’s JUd. Zeitschr ., VI., 09). E. Levita in his preface to 

his classes the Aramaic of the Bible, of the Targum Onkelos, of pseudo- 

Jonathan and of the Talmud Babli as b^H *j*VOb as opposed to the “p’Ob of the 

Targum Jerushalmi and the Talmud Jerushalmi. 
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The Babylonian Talmud, or, more precisely, the Babylonian 
Gem&rft, was committed to writing about 500 A. D., but did not 
receive its final shape before the close of the eighth century. It 
is a compilation of literary productions extending, in the main, 
over a period of nearly three centuries (200-500). Earlier 
elements are found in the formulae of legal documents, in extracts 
from Meghillath TdanXth and from encyclicals of the patriarch R. 
Gamliel II. All these belong to the Palestinean Aramaic, and 
are cited in this work under the designation legal style . To an 
older stage of language belong also magical formulae, exorcisms 
and some proverbs. To a later period belong minor additions of 
the Saboraim and Geonim . 1 

As might have been expected from the compilatory nature of 
the Talmud, its language is not uniform, but shows traces of 
various stages of development. Originally, the dialectical and 
chronological variations must have been quite marked. But in 
course of time these differences were smoothed down by later 
scholars, familiar forms and expressions being substituted for 
rare ones, and dialectical characteristics have thus largely been 
obliterated. 

Traces of a more original character have been preserved in a 
few treatises containing laws of no practical application after the 
destruction of the Temple. Such treatises were not frequently 
studied in the schools and therefore were not subjected to the pro¬ 
cess of obliteration as much as other parts of the Talmud. Here 
belong, among others, Tamld, Me'lla, Temflra, Nedarlm and Nazir, 
especially the two last mentioned treatises. They are marked by 
older forms of the possessive suffixes *p5“, 'pD*' - , "p»T~, "pST-, for 
tt”, ^iT", VP 7 ; by the demonstratives ‘pTTl, KTl, "pbil and 
the personal pronouns FI3K and ; by the forms OTTO ? ifflFQK, 
, for the usual ''T'Q , KlTlFlX, •'T’H ; by the more frequent use 
of rr and such expressions as for *ipTn the question remains 

undecided , or "pi"Q “nHK for FTEip TOT IfKQ who spoke 

of it f ! well , or ■‘bill proper. I am also under the 

* For editions of the Talmud c/. Rabbinovicz, Tnabnn noDm by ibxb in voi. 
VIII. of his Variae Lectionei. Literary and methodological introductions hare been written 
by H. L. Struck, Einleitung in den Talmud , 2d ed., 1894, and M. Mielziner, Introduction to 
the Talmud , Cincinnati, 1894. The last mentioned work is indispensablo to a proper under¬ 
standing of Talmudical discussions. 
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impression that the nota dativi fctbSTJ, so common in other 
treatises, is wanting in Ned. and Nazir. 

In some places dialectical expressions are specially mentioned 
as such in the Talmud. A collection of such expressions has been 
made by Adolph Bruell in his Fremdsprachliche Redensarten und 
ausdrUcklich als fremdsprachlich bezeichnete W&rter in den Tal- 
muden und Midraschim . Leipzig, 1869. 

The lexicography of the Talmud has been treated of late by 
J. Levy in his Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches W&rterbuch , 
Leipzig, 1876-1889; by A. Kohut in his Aruch Completum , Vols. 
I.-VIII., Vienna, 1878-1892, Supplement to Aruch Completum , 
New York, 1892; and by M. Jastrow in his Dictionary of the Tar - 
gumim , the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi , and the Midrashic 
Literature , London and New York, 1886, sq. (still unfinished). 

The text of the Talmud is in a very unsatisfactory condition 
and a critical edition of it is much to be desired. An invaluable 
contribution to textual criticism is R. Rabbinovicz’s great, though 
unfinished work, Variae Lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud 
Babylonicum, Vols. I.-XV., Munich, 1867-1886. 

A critical edition of the Talmud is not to be expected in the 
near future. The preliminary work required for such an under¬ 
taking— the completion of the work begun by the late Rab- 
binovicz, and critical editions of the early commentators and 
epitomizers—will require some time. For the present, the edi¬ 
tion of single treatises in a handy form and esthetic garb, with 
such critical exactness as is at present attainable, is very much to 
be desired. Specimens of such editions have been given by Mr. 
M. Friedman 1 and Professor H. L. Strack. 2 

It is also to be hoped that the various languages and dialects 
contained in post-biblical Jewish literature be also separately 
treated lexicographically. 

The language, as it has come down to us, was in the main the 
spoken language of the time. This is evident from the numerous 
proverbs and other haggadic elements recorded in the Talmud. 
But the scholastic terminology is essentially an artificial product 
of the scholars. The vocabulary contains a number of words 

1 “ Babylonischer Talmud, Tractat Makkoth,” in Verhandlungen des VIIintern . Ori- 
entalisten Congresses , Wien, 1886 (printed 1888). 

a The treatises of tho MiSna: YOmA, • AbOda , Zdr<5, 'AbOth, and Sabbath (Schriften des 
Inat. Jud. in Berlin) 
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borrowed from the Persian, but very few words of Greek and 
Latin. The few words of classical origin occurring in Aramaic 
phraseology are probably borrowed from Palestinean literature, 
and did not belong to the language of the people. 1 Its orthog¬ 
raphy is in the main phonetic, but there is ground for the belief 
that the gutturals were less distinguished in actual speech than 
might be inferred from the orthography. 

Further literature in the dialect of the Babylonian Talmud is 
to be found in portions of the liturgy, in the later Midrasim 2 and 
in the works of the Geonim. The latter extend over a period of 
about 400 years (c. 750-1138). To this class belong the MFlbfctip 
of ’Ahai of Sabhft, ed. princ. Venice, 1546; Dibits tYbbn of Simon 
Qiyyftrft, ed. pr. Venice, 1548. Another version of this work 
was published by I. Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1888-1892; 3 fPSK 
fctT'TiD ,m \ latest edition by A. Neubauer in Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles (Anecdota Oxoniensia , Semitic Series , I., 4, Oxford, 
1887) and the Aramaic D^itfan tYfcMlDFl, for the literature of 
which cf. Z. Frankel, Entwurf einer Oeschichte der Litteratur 
der nachtalmudischen Respmsen, Breslau, 1865, and J. Mueller, 
onisan tvhwnb rirep , Berlin, 1891. 

The language of the Gaonic literature shows the influence of 
the Targum; and this is especially the case in the forms of the 
possessive and enclitic personal suffixes, and in the retention of 
the final nUn in the plural of nouns, verbs, and participles. 

I. SCRIPT AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

SCBIPT. 

Letters . 4 — § 1. The alphabet used in the Talmud, the number 
of letters, and their phonetic values are the same as in Hebrew. 

i Upon examination of Buxtorfs Lexicon, C. R. Condor gives a list of thirty-seven 
Greek loan-words to be found exclusively in the Babylonian Talmud (c/. Proc. of PEF ., 
1890, 324), but his data are not trustworthy. 

* Cf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 20. 

3 This work contains older elements. 

* For the names of the letters cf. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. f. Bibel u. Talmud , Supplem., 
article “ Grammatik.” Notice also the usual pronunciation of the following names of let¬ 
ters : Alleph, Gimme!, Dailed, Hftth, Tdth, Yftd, Kftph, Lammed, Sammekh, Qaddlq (Berliner, 
Beitrdge sur hebr. Gram., 22), Qtlph. TG„ ed. Harkavy, §26 *jT for *pTi §49 has “tjb for 
■flab (cf. Samaritan Labad, Petermann, Gram. earn ., p. 2, written n»ab, Munk, TU. 10); 
Col US. (Meg. end) toc. i BO. has X"1 tor “IfcO • The forms of the names of the letters 
in post-Gaonic literature I shall give in my Dictionary of Philological Terminology in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, now in preparation. 
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Vowels .—§ 2. No vowel-signs are used in the Talmud. Tra¬ 
ditional pronunciation employs the whole variety of vowel-sounds 
found in the Masoretic text of the Bible. bi30 is rare, the prefer¬ 
ence being given to ''“IS or pill. 

Numerals .—§ 3. The letters of the alphabet are also used for 
numerals. are used for units; ''-S, for tens; p-D, for 100- 

400. Compound numbers are expressed by composition, the 
larger numeral being placed on the right: 3* 12, “7b 34, 3Dp 123. 
Numbers higher than 499 are expressed: 500 by pH; 600, ID; 
700, OTl; 800, T\T \; 900, pDD, etc. 1 When the letters are used 
within the text with numerical value they always have the sign of 
abbreviation (§6): )TD, 28; '3,3; !Tbp, 135. 2 When used for 
pagination, the sign of abbreviation is omitted. 

Reading of Numerals .—§ 4. When the number consists of 
one or of two letters, the names of the letters are read. Thus, '3 
is not read Mnbn or nbn, which it represents, but bp^S; so 
S'TD, »V1 are read ITS "pD, KTI 1ZT1. Numbers containing more 
than two signs are read either as above, or are vocalized; e. g ., 
b’pn, 900; 3*'in, 613; 1YH1, 248. 

Diacritical Signs. —§5. 12331 and K3123 8 like the vowel signs 
do not occur in the text. The end of a section is indicated by a 
double point (!). 4 The same sign marks the end of a quotation 
from the Misna at the head of a section. The employment of this 
sign is not always consistent. Minor subdivisions are not marked. 

§ 6. A word not written out in full is followed by a slanting 
stroke above the line. 6 Thus, '“7, 'B3, for ''211 or 31, K1E3. If 
two or more consecutive words are abbreviated a double stroke is 
written in the middle. Thus, I'D, XD'12, b'Hp, for 1331 i3Fl, 
M312J ''8X3, •jb 57312372 KJ3 . The signs are employed to mark "letters 
used as numerals (§3) or the names of the letters of the alphabet. 
Thus rrbl, b'XT3, JV'S, ffj'bs y Aleph, Beth , Oimel , Daleth , to 
distinguish them from pbst thousand , JV3 house, etc. 

1 In later Hebrew thousands are expressed by units with dots over them. Thus 

1000; fit 2000; 5000. Numbers from 500-900 are expressed in Masoretic writings by the 

final letters . In writing, the final letters are always written on the left: = 90S. 

2 In MSS. we find sometimes other signs used. Thus VHn may be written or 

3 For the etymology of the term cf. C. Leyias, AJP. % xri, 28-37, and Ax. Jotjbn. of Skm. 
Lang, and Lit., XIII., pp. 79-80. 

* In MSS. one point is sometimes used instead. 

s In MSS. we find frequently instead of the »troke a dot on the last letter. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Vowels. —§ 7. The vowels 6, 6, 6, and u are invariably indi¬ 
cated by 1: bSttpK I shall kill; WHTJ death; "HfilK another (f.); 
11E5t they said; &OQ1S man. The mater lectionis 1 is sometimes 
omitted in verbs with consonantal 1 as second stem-consonant: 
“‘‘'iipsb to make even. 

§ 8. The vowels e, £, e , t, t and I are usually indicated by the 
mater lectionis * i 1 thou wilt do; KITTS house; pS^K I shall 

go up; yHSK they say; trp died; "pH if; b"TK or b^T go thou. 
But the ** is sometimes omitted. This is generally the case with 
words common to both Aramaic and Hebrew; e. g., fiblDvQ pays; 
Tlhsp explains; answers. 2 

§ 9. The vowel a or d, when final, is marked by K; less fre¬ 
quently by n. The latter is usually the case in the feminine 
ending of the verb. Inter-consonantal a or d is seldom indicated 
by &, never by 51. This is the case in MSS. and later literature 
more frequently than in the printed text: 5tfOb£ queen; KS1Z5 
Sabbath, week; 5WTS evil, bad; 500125 is about to die; nbiBS 

T • T • ; r - 

she cooked; 5C2K2 she is able; JTOK she says; ''Tfctfi is fit; 

rows; "j5rb33 are full. The adjective ending d'd is 
always spelled !"IH . 

§ 10. nr© is generally not indicated. Exceptions are “|K33 = *p2 
who, in order to distinguish it from ^ from; and verbs with a 
guttural as third stem-consonant, and consonantal 1 as second 
stem-consonant, in order to mark the a-vowel: ^KIItfTb let him 
jump; goes about. 

§11. The diphthongs di and ai, when final, are generally 
indicated by , seldom by *'*'; when inter-consonantal, by , 
rarely by *K: "'K12533 “WH rejoice my soul; 5UTTOrQ last (f.); 
5W*Kp stands . 

r : f r , 

§ 12. Final au occurs only in 150 not, a contraction of 
5ttn+5tb; inter-consonantal au is indicated by 11: K1251TH tread¬ 
ing; fctpYV 5 ! exactness; 5011125 thorn (§80). 

§ 13. Vocal sevd is frequently denoted by *, e. g., T3T9 do, 
1251TK man, "'!T125 tarrying, VPB running about. This is espe- 

i ^ to mark is found only in MST* Ae will be, wi/i which belong to 

Midnic Hebrew. 

a Qf, also Levy, Neuh. Wb., s. v. fTT. 
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cially the case in the imperfect, at times also in the infinitive and 
participle of and other verbs, and was probably pronounced 
as a full vowel. 1 According to Dalman, 2 the Sabbioneta edition 
of Onkelos and the Masora of that Targum frequently vocalize 
the prefixes of the imperfect and infinitive of verbs with i 
followed by dagheS of the first stem-consonant, or, in case of 
resolution, by e, by analogy with verbs. To this he remarks 
in a note: “The tendency of the forms q e tal, q°tul to pass into 
qittal, qittul, is also elsewhere to be observed (c/. Barth, Nom - 
inalbildung , 196). .. . Mere lengthening of §evd to a full vowel 
may besides be attributable to careless speaking (cf. Safir, 'Eben 
Sapplr, I. 55 a)” To this I would add, that in the recently dis¬ 
covered oldest system of vocalization we find i, e , or a for vocal 
§evd, the latter having no special sign at all. 3 It seems, there¬ 
fore, that the development of $evd in Hebrew and Judeo- 
Aramaic is of a later date than in Syriac. 


II. PHONOLOGY. 
A. CONSONANTS. 4 


General Remarks .—§ 14. As in the cognate Aramaic dialects 
*7 represents both original and &; e. g., *>: fcWDW honey , 


judge: &: this, beard .—H represents both ^ and 

D’Sfi wise, Rttbri dream, ass; 


another, 


e*g», • fari mdt I M/COtT, VS^f* I 1*1 cum, kl l/^l I UOO; ^p. 

Dnn to sign; to break in .— 13 represents is and Jb ; e. g., io : 
tXSSp taste, reason, fcWft to be unclean; Jb : fcPSWtt nail, load, 


VCWO mountain .*—J represents £, £, and ^ ; e. g., £.* KpW ring, 
world, VfypS ten; £: fcCHW raven, fcQT? cloud, bb? to enter, 


1 Of, C. Levias, AJP. XVI. 30 (reprint p. 3). Cf. also Sal. Geiger, Zion, II. 6 : Refyal*G % 
II. 153; A. Geiger, Naehgel. Schriften , V., Hebr. part, p. 7 aq. 

2 Grammatik dc* JUd.-pal. Aramdisch , g 70, 3. 

SQf. Friedlander, PSBA. % XVIII., March, 1896, p. 90. 

* Cf. Haupt, ZDMG., 34, 757 »q.; BA ., I., 249 # 9 .; Dalman, GJPA ., 41*g. 


® This word is connected with Arab. . Its p is infixed as that in \/ "TP? or 

l/in®. ' 

" C I | )o 

® This is the Arab. back , Assyr. giru Mgh. Cf. Arab. the top 

of the mountain and the use of Arab. , Heb. hill , the latter connected with ^3 

back. For a similar change from Arab. HT to Aram. Y2P cf. Arab. and Talm. fcttp, 

Fraenkel, Fremdxo ., 42. ' 
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go in; yc : FID^C egg, TV or to happen, befall, disease. 

—ID has been retained in KFllD^K (also RFIC^K) a certain meal , 
fcP’lDC meat, flesh, to compel, *HDJ ten, Y^WBf twenty (but ID, 
^0, in compound numbers), 3D1D to be satiated, KDpTD Satan , 
HF^DTD hatred (but "'DC to hate), fctSlD lip, WCSHD mustache, Dpffl 
to bum, swallow, gulp down, and perhaps *'bS*'lD a certain bird; 
but the latter is doubtful. In other cases it appears as D.— 
n represents ^ and ^; e. g., ^: FlftS to open, FffiD to die, TOlD 
to drink; ^: Fifi ox, CTO to return, bpft to weigh. In the few 
cases in which these rules are violated, we have loan-words from 
other dialects. 

Pronunciation. —§ 15. The original pronunciation of the vari¬ 
ous sounds did not, in all probability, differ from the cognate 
dialects and from Hebrew. But in a later period the pronuncia¬ 
tion of some of the sounds seems to have varied. This is evident 
from the variations in spelling and from the transcription we find 
in Arabic for Aramaic loan-words. 1 

Gutturals. —§ 16. The Arabs transcribed FI by * , tt by ^ or 

^, and J by £. The pronunciation of F! was probably, as with 
all Eastern Arameans, that of the voiceless guttural spirant ^. 

The words transcribed are either taken from some western dialect 
or borrowed at a later period. 

§ 17. As appears from the Talmud (Meg. 24 b, M. Q. 16 b, 
Ker. 8 a), the Babylonians did not properly distinguish the gut¬ 
turals in their pronunciation. The retention of the various 
gutturals in script is, therefore, merely historic spelling. 2 Hence, 
in words whose etymology is not transparent, we frequently find 
phonetic spelling. Thus, in FFIT to be cautious , 8 ‘'TTI one another, 
together, p7*TO to imprison, "HFI to return, fcTOb^FTCp sieve, bnD 
to sift , fcCMFJ shrubbery, and in other words we have FI for ety¬ 
mological Fl , 4 In KblS^R pounded grain, KFUITK name of a canal, 
a kind of fish, we have M for FI . In jbft or ttblH to crack, 

1 Of. Fraenkel, op. dt.. Introduction. 

2 Cf. Nooldeke, MO.. 58. ^ ^ 

* Tliis word has nothing to do with *WT to thine , bnt is the Arab. • For similar 

metathesis, cf. Barth, ES.. 3, 4 and I^Q). 

4 Cf. also Harkavy’s note, p. 356, of his edition of the TO. 
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we have H as well as 9 for it. In H12 to dry up , we have n for 
K. For H we have M or 9 in fcOSt, KT? this, "jBK to turn; while 
for 9 we have very frequently R: fcGfcjl (Col. MS., Meg. 126, &QJ 
alongside of fcOX) thicket , twigs , K32P1K bulrushes , a. fr. 
Qf. Noeldeke, Zoc. tit.; also Nestle, Marginalien u. Maierialien , 
p. 69. 1 


The fact that post-vocalic ? is pronounced as a vowel shows 
even more clearly that the retention of the gutturals is in many 
cases merely graphic. Thus tKQ9p is pronounced tdimo. This 
points to an earlier KSPtt just as in Assyrian. 2 

Palatals. —§ 18. Initial * seems to have been sometimes pro¬ 
nounced M to judge from a few cases where K is actually written 
and from the fact that after the precative b the prefix * of the 
imperfect, even if it is followed by an a-vowel, is frequently 
dropped. Thus, ttt*NZOK dried ears of com , KbiMR willow-basket , 
“nb^lT^n that tcill be bom , Ned. 30 6, tttpSTtfl that they gather , 
B. Q. 113 b; R for * is also written in a few forms of the verb 
HIT to sit , J2TJ5 b let him cause to swear , rfbnb let him pass. 
On the other hand, we find at times the ** marked as consonantal 
by doubling it. 

§ 19. 3 and D like 3, T, B and T\ had a double pronunciation 
as mutae and as spirants. 3 is transcribed by the Arabs generally 


as 


^, sometimes as ; 3 is generally £, sometimes by ^ 


or 


^; 3 is 5 is 


c* 


So we find also in the Talmud *'bD*'B and 


'bS-p partridges, 1D5"0 and TSp^p to knock, sn®3^3 and SFiappp 


shepherd's bell , fcUTlBppp = 8FIB3"p head , from C]BD to bend , nod , 
properly noddle; cf. Hebr. Tppp V Tip ; 3*1115 and p*"IH5 to jump , 
written promiscuously. 3 is today not distinguished from 3 . 

Linguals. —§ 20. 1 is rendered in Arabic by & , *1 by j ; R 
by ^, T\ by ^. In traditional pronunciation 1 is pronounced 


i A similar promiscuous use of the gutturals is found in Phenician (Schroeder, PKOnix. 
Spr., 79*7.), Samaritan (Uhlemann, Inst, lingu. 8amar., I., 13*7.), Neo-Syriac (Noeldeke, 
NSO. t 56*7.), And Palest. Aramaic (Dalman, op. cif., 44). 

a In the same way Hebrew words like nbjPt)» ‘TpfcJ'O» ^ 

the like are pronounced m&ilo, m&jmor, mijrlv, mAjmod, mAichol. But nj)^jjp3 
m ardcho. The pronunciation of the above and similar words is retained also in the plural 
in spite of the change of accent. Thus, maimdrlm, ma|ch611m, majmddOs. 
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like 1 and T\ like 0. © is not distinguished in modern pronun¬ 

ciation from FI. The *1 was evidently a lingual, as it could be 
doubled. 1 

Sibilants .—§ 21. T is ^ ; 0 and ID are ^S is and W, Ji, 
rarely \j ». In the Talmud ID is usually carefully distinguished, 
while the other sibilants are at times used indiscriminately. 
Thus, K^FlB and fcOOB street-well (V. L., B. B. 8 a); KbtflpHK, 
«bt«pcK flipping/, arrrm rows , F. MS., B. B. 12 a; 
K^TIK, KX1K a certain quarter of meat; KICK, K1£K creeper , 
vine; KTKT, KCKD ear of cam; , TT binds , M. MS., AZ., 
28 6; KpT?, MTS® pot; Op? for" yp?’/o sting; KFlC^K and 
KFITD'^K a certain meal; "j"HC5 and "p^©y twenty; 1DS1 and 03*1 
to tread. 

Labials .—§ 22. 21 is rendered in Arabic transcription by ^ ; 
© by v^, sometimes by ^. 1 and © are rendered by ^ and j*; 
9 by Jj sometimes by ^. With the exception of two or three 
words where 11 is written for etymological 2, the Talmud retains 
a. But a and 11 are written indiscriminately in foreign words, 
a and B are sometimes written indiscriminately. ©©B13 and 
©CDIS a species of tamed doves, “*133 and “*153 excrements , 
iiirabs, snsibs eel. 

t : r : ri : 

Ddghei f and RdpM .—§ 23. The rules for the pronunciation 
of F\B3*©Q as tenues, or mediae, and as spirantized are about the 
same as in Hebrew and Syriac; but the following may be noticed: 

а) Unlike the Syriac, 11S5TQ has no daghes after a diph¬ 
thong; e. g ., Krra, ia“*K. 

б) The tl in the feminine ending KFT is often not spirantized 
when a vowelless consonant precedes, even if that consonant be 
preceded by a long vowel; e. g., KFlbKTD . 

c) HB3H3Q are not spirantized to avoid difficulty of pronun¬ 
ciation; c. g., KSnilD, KPflpTTO, WTH3K, KOTO, KOTO©, for 

KsniiD, aropirop, wfroa, koto, k© no©. 

d) B is pronounced hard in the proper names KBB Papa and 
“BB Papi. 

Changes of Consonants.— Gutturals .—§ 24. K changes to 
in the active participle Qal of “*'U verbs and of verbs following 

i Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., 86, and , BO., 282. 
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their analogy. Also in the Pa"el and Ithpa"al of verbs it'?. 
Thus, D^p stands, 1TPS listens, IT'/- dies, T'S binds, “T3 com- 
pels , "JTT! feels pain , i^9 enters , os&s, Ae left , 

omitted , remained. The forms rrK2, CKp, etc., are 

only graphical variants. The M must have also been pronounced 
* in interstice , and ■pRNI Alephs. Notice also 

remainder . Verbs have passed entirely into verbs v b . 

§ 25. H changes to *1 or ^ in fctblS, ^b^ he, she , lit. fAis one 
(§ 177), to be blunt , £flF) /o 6c astonished. In the last two 
cases we may have metathesis rather than phonetic change. WH 
may also stand for FTEft. jPfcPT rich landlord , |/T7T .* 

§ 26. h appears frequently as !"I: foliage of a palm , 

Arab. \jOy^ ; K3VI thorn , Syr. ; &CTI a proper name = R3TI; 
T7fj to return , Hebr. ; c/. §§ 16, 17. Sometimes it inter¬ 
changes with a sibilant: wnwp^bn, snwp-bo . 2 


§ 27. 9 regularly changes to M when there is another 9 ( = ^6) 
in the same word: t° happen; KSK = KJSX = Arab. 

^6 hyena . Cf. also § 17. In "JH3 to laugh , we have 3 for 9 . 

Whenever J corresponds to Arab. yd it must have been originally 
= £. This would explain more easily its interchange with 3 and 
p . 8 Verbs J’b have in a few instances passed into verbs “'"b. 

Palatals .—§ 28. 3 interchanges with p (§ 18), with 5 : fcTJipa, 
M91D3 door-step; cf. §51. In RW couple , the 3 becomes T, as 
in modern Arabic and Syriac. It changes perhaps to *7 in 131D, 
TT£ to send. But the latter is more probably . In *218 

for "Sa (§ 174) we have the change of 2 to R. 


§29. D and p frequently interchange: VJH3, ^JZPp vetch; 
, SfHffrip dealers in vegetables; »rripY"Q, fcffripVlp 


& k. 

• Cf. Syriac 0 ~*O 9 i = offiooi and Palestinean — rQHfct» Dalman, 69. 

2 Cf. Syriac [ Brockelmann, Lex. Syr., add. ad p. 112. Hebrew 

nbsan may stand for nbxao. but with regard to its Assyrian equivalent, J"1 may be 
original. Cf. prothetic H in Syr. |1 n ^ ^ A ^ s 

3 For this change cf. Bibl. Aramaic earth; in some dialects, cf. D. H. Mailer, 

op. cit ., p. 41; Ndldeke, MO., §66; Munk, TM., p. 44, n. 127. Ethiopic SaqOqaya, to cry, 
lament, is a Saph'el of *q6qaya = . One is tempted to compare also Judeo- 

German “koiken” to hotel, although it is difficult to see the historical connection. Cf. 
also pnna. HO., ed. princ. =7nsn cast bubbles. Similar is the interchange of ^ and 
p : Hebr. tp-V Syr. f’r* almond. Cf. §33. 
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balls, cakes. The interchange with 2 frequently found in the 
texts is probably due to graphical errors. 

§ 30. Intervocalic ** changes to M in the adjective ending 
Thus, HiOfQ the last, PlK33p the first, HiCfib the Libyan, 
for In verbs: naTOPra she teas 

healed, Keth., 62 b; ! W3PlTCS were changed, Col. MS., MQ., 25 b. 
But generally intervocalic ^ is elided. 

Dentals .—§ 31. *1 usually corresponds to Arab, j and j ; but 
occasionally T appears, even when it corresponds to $. Thus, T, 
*IT then, now (§182), !"QT to slaughter *; K3^T loss; sbTQ, 

Sbta dripping; SJS'T twigs; HM“IT, HITHT sorb-planta¬ 

tion; SWO, XVrtO wardrobe; K“iiST &ee,’Hebr. rniaV; 
for young gazelle . In fcO fcW (§ 185) it corresponds to 

Arab. • 

In the following examples we have not an interchange of b 
and 1, but a rare syntactical use of *7, which can be paralleled 
in Assyrian: Ifctb does it not mean to say , Col. MS., Zeb. 

50 a; K£0“T] “'‘ijpffl “Hittl and oxen for ploughing and 

dates for trade , Sabb. 19 6/ In the first example there may also 
be dissimilation due to the preceding ‘Ufcb .* 

§ 32. tt usually corresponds to Arab, io and Jb, but occa¬ 
sionally it interchanges with 2; thus, “'Stt and “'tttt . In jbtt it 
corresponds to 'Omanee Arabic ^6 to limp.* 

§ 33. tt sometimes interchanges with T: PlRFffiSa the Bag- 
dadian; Tip, ; OTB^b , HTlB^b turnip .* *(?/.also § 21. 


1 Cf. Jaeger, BA., I., 480, 459. 

* Of. Noldeke, MQ. % 43; D. H. Mailer, Intchr. von Sendsckirli , 40#$., 65. 

& * 

* Cf. also Arab. alongside of . 

* Cf. the variant in the pflJTto Onkeloe, Lev. 15:33 l^bb*] for n'^mb*!, and 

in later literature: *nrte = *nrn3 HQ. 29; = 'lb ibid. 108; KjjV^J^b 

ibid. 373. 

4 The stock example for the interchange of b and has always been = bT^ . 
But from the fact that the word occurs only in two forms, and ♦ for*both gen¬ 

ders, and only in the sense of the present, and used only in the se't phrase rPTSTttb K"7TK » 
and only in a metaphorical sense, it is evident that such use of the word is only a piece of 
school-wisdom, based on a wrong interpretation of a biblical passage. A root ■TO I. a 
mere fiction of our lexicographers. Later Hebrew literature abounds in parallels of a 
similar kind. Suffice it to point to HSTfi to disclose, ■>??P end, and ab DMT? grief- A 
full collection of such words would be of considerable interest. 

* Cf. «l 79 in Jer. §ebu M III. 34 d; but this may also be equal to with 

change of to 13. 
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Liquids. —§34. b interchanges with 3 in the precative parti¬ 
cle of the imperfect: n in3 lei him be, for *lT7b; 'pl'TO sufficient 
for irrigation, H. MS., B. B. 8 a, tor b'lTO .* Ktflb, Latin 
nummus, coin. Cf. also § 36.—Kjjbj leech appears also as Kjyiy. 

§ 36. 3 changes to *1 in fowler. Compare also “ffltt to 

hide with Hebr. "j32t3. A similar change would be in *721 son, 
mSL daughter, if they are identical with *j2l, t73; but this is 
doubtful. Final *J changes to D in DTND353 he makes water, 0. 
MS., Sabb. 134 a. 

§36. *1 appears frequently as “7. This may be simply a 
graphical error. But in view of the fact that the change of 1 to 
*7 is attested in living speech, 2 such a change may in some cases 
be phonetic. The physiological kinship between *7 and *7 seems 
to be the same as between 9 ( = £) and ^6 . 

*7 changes to b in *Tlbn two, “C'bri twelve (§136). 

§37. t. On interchange with *7 cf. §31. t stands for Arab. 


ijd in JT21 to split*; MTQT clucking hen (connected with 

t 610 

make noise , croak ); fcWS to heat is perhaps Arab. ; TD, 
Arab. to pass through, cross, is evidently connected with 

✓ ■ /■ Sf s' ✓ O O ^ 4 

’ (j&s* 9 * 


§ 38. D stands for \jo in “7210 to wait, hope for. On the 
other hand “Qio to cup corresponds to Arab. to examine a 


1 For the same phenomenon cf. TO., ed. Harkavy, §55. Cf. also Syriac X&J and 
Hebrew-Aram. *JFl3 to give. 

2 Maclean. Oram, of Vernacular Syr., § 121. For Ethiopic cf. Prfttorius in BA., I., p. 45. 

> From an original all the forms with T» 3t» p and "T as second stem-consonant, 

which appear in the various Semitic languages, can be derived. 

» * 


* Cf. also Hebrew QT3 (7) locust with glutton; MiSnic rP'TlSiT receptacle with 

^ / / 0 99 't ^ flf I / ^ 

7** ; T\*rm t>ad *>»J with books , Psalms , with pi. yju&. 


Through the intermediate form we get the form TO* 1 } book, mentioned in the Talmud 


as used among Persian Jews. Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., 248; Barth, E. S., 26, 52. The develop- 
✓ / ✓ /£ X y of 

ment of meaning from to put in order, collect , to 8 ^Lxi£| book is similar to 

that in book from to sew together. Cf. later Hebrew }7"7^jfc book , composition, 

and to compose, write a book (vide Harkavy, Leben u. Werke d. Saadjah Qaon, 

p. n*^p sq.). There seems, therefore, to be no ground for doubting the Arabic origin of 

as Fraenkel does (op. cit., 249). 
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wound . The latter is connected with to break open (said of 
an nicer). 1 For its interchange with other sibilants cf. § 21. 

§39. £ interchanges with other sibilants (§21), with t3 
(§ 32). It stands for Arab, u* in “pS to be in need , to be 
few , y 12$ to press together? to cry , shout = Y^ 

to cast bubbles. 

§40. ID interchanges with T\ in bpUD, bptT, to weigh , 6e 
worth. With D in “'TDH, "'0X3 to wash. 

Labials. —§41. S. On interchange of 2 with 1 and B c/. 
§ 22. In yDTQ for yZTS Beth &’&n we have 5B for £. fcWflp'T? 
= Hebr. 3Mp*®, Arab. . 

§ 42. B. Assyrian J3 appears sometimes as £, sometimes as 
T: “'lb? upon, west? KTSTlTlD cypress . 4 S3 changes to 3 in 

TTTT3 inf. Aph'el of to return , B. Q. 816, and in “’Jp'hFNZfo melt¬ 

ing , Sabb. 110 6; in the plural endings of pronouns, nouns and 
verbs. It stands for 3 in &Wt3*l3 terebinth. 

r : 

§43. T. Initial T has been retained only in the following 
words: IT Wau, woe! alas! “'bfctT proper (alongside of ^bfcO), 
8T11 rose and its derivatives, meeting , 8J3*TVl tarty and in 

a few proper names. In all other cases it has changed to *. 


DOUBLING. 

§44. Doubling takes place in traditional pronunciation in 
about the same way as in Syriac: 

a) As characteristic of certain grammatical formations; e. g. 9 
in the Intensive stems. 

b) To show a double consonant; e. g ., “Sa , KBK. 


i ^3*10 (Targ.) to bear, carry, is closely connected with the idea of endurance, hope 
The same connection we find in bOO (Targ.) to carry, suffer, endure . Arab. , Assyr. 
sa b&lu (Barth, ES., 50). Interesting variants to "0*10 find in the Targ. to Psalm 96,8: 

✓ X / 


«ptr\ vryin ; cf. Levy, TWb. s, v. "OO • The form "0*10 corresponds to Arab. 

"t ' 

nnnn and -qtb. to an Arabic by-form yhi. Similarly we find Hebrew grain 
= Arab. r* , a by-form of pile, store of grain. 


2 Barth, E8., 1, 5. 


8 The Assyrian equivalent is amnrrft {cf, Jensen, ZA ., X., 339 sq.) and stands 

* TO., ed. Harkavy, g 49, has “t}b for “Tpb Lamed, to see may also be connected 

with the Syriac 5e*. 
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c) As compensation for an assimilated consonant; e. g ., SPUD 
year, PIS thou . 

d) As compensation for a shortened long vowel; e. gr., ^bj 
for upon, “'S3 (§182). 1 

c) To lengthen artificially a short word; e. g SIS® mouth, 
S3S father. 

/) To preserve a short vowel; e. gr., S31Bb tongue, Arab. 
iffiPTFl bridge, Assyr. titttru. 

gr) Doubling is retained at the end of a word in PIS fAow, in 
the pronominal ending of the participle, PHCM thou sayest, and in 
2T! Rabbi, usually pronounced 2P . 2 

Resolution of Doubling .—§ 45. To judge from the cognate 
dialects, resolution of doubling must have frequently taken place. 
In a case of resolution, the preceding short vowel was either 
dropped, or lengthened, or retained intact by the insertion of a 
liquid. In the case of vowel-lengthening we can only know that 
a resolution has taken place when the vowel changes its quality, 
as from pTPl to , or from TT \8 to yt3]3, not otherwise. 

Insertion of Consonants. —Insertion of a Liquid. —§46. 

a) 12 : SmaS nut. 

b) 3: SMTI feast; STO pot; TT33 to roll; S^3PIDS vice¬ 
roy, Pers. ustadftr, and other words. 

c) *1: In the so-called Par*el forms: bT*fl to shake, bS^3 to 
mix, DTQ to cut, pPPl to imprison, aSTHD to let hang down, 
ttSTtlD to stretch oneself flat, 1D3^3 or TDp^p to strike , tingle, 
SFnZ53“i3 or SFlipp^p shepherd's bell, SPilKHS clod, SpT]^ school¬ 
boy, "pp^p crop, craw. 1 

Note. —In words of foreign origin ID seems to be similarly 
inserted: “IplDS he searched, Mandaic the same; KSSlD^IS saddler, 

Assyr. askapu = Arab olyf; cf Assyr. iskaru = ikkaru= 
fcTQK peasant, all before a Ar-sound. 

Insertion of PI.—§ 47. A PI is sometimes inserted in short 
words in order to make them triconsonantal. Thus *£08 fathers, 

l The transcription of proper names in the old Torsions and in Josephus shows us a 
number of similar cases; e.g., Saddftk, AbessalOm, Abennfir, Ann&n, for 
■w* w or W- But, in cases like AbessalOm and Abenndr, the versions may have 
taken them to be composed of (= + Qib^j or . 

* Cf. Noldelce, SG., § 23, H. 

* Cf. Fleischer in Levy's Diet., IV. f 484 b. 
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parents, plural of fcOM; SJTDS bond-maid; the status of 

bond-maid; Tib'S flashes (j/'ba), HH5D mint; *nS® end; WllTOBK 
flanks; KFfTBK mothers. 

T T T • 

Insertion of a Semivowel. —§48. In the plural of the noun 1 
or * is in a few cases inserted before the ending of to 

avoid an hiatus. 1 

ASSIMILATION. 

§ 49. A consonant may be assimilated to a preceding or fol¬ 
lowing consonant either entirely or partially. In the latter case 
the partially assimilated consonant may influence the adjoining 
consonant so that the resulting assimilation is reciprocal. 

Complete Assimilation. —§50. 1. The K is progressively 
assimilated in the reflexive stems of verbs K'B—frequently in 
the Ithpe'el, more rarely in the Itlipa"al. a Thus, TO2F1K was said , 
FORK was forbidden, TOFIK he sighed, KFORK was said, TOFTK 
was healed, ^iTb^F that have been bom (Ned. 30 6), 
to cheer oneself up with wine (Meg. 7 6, Col. MS. TOICIT'Kb), 
“'bipb'gb (M. MS. Er. 49 a, eds. *bipbp"*Kb), FFlbK on the spot, at 
once, for FRK bK. In the last word the b is not doubled. TO 
whence for "K332 , from *K ^3 ; KJTOF a proper name for KJ^SF = 

ktuk of. 

2. FJ is progressively assimilated in ’pSPK they, “'SFl these, 
■jiFFFQ their being dispersed (eds. A. Z., 10 6), VFbRWa you 
are tired (A. Z., 726); TOiFK to cut to pieces. 

3. FI is assimilated in KMOtt bath (orig. KTOOE, § 90); 
shovel, !)rtj'Sib®'b O. MS., Sabb. 98 b, v'T^blD ; HPP1 below; 

HWD a certain dish ( = anFfi3). 

4. J is assimilated in 8T3FPH was done, Col. MS., Zeb. 60a, 
seven, which stands for 2rjj* = sabbu = sab'u. Similarly 
nine, V. L. Taan. 136, for tiisu = ti8'u.’ KBit hyena, for 

iWBSt (§27). By regressive assimilation S"Q33 ferry, 
ferry-man. 'STH ( = T3’ , H) Col. MS., Zeb. 6a6, 146, ■‘©'FI ibid. 
206; '©'M ibid. 18 6. 

i Cf. Sachaa, Skizxe des Felllchl-Dialekts von Mosul , p. 15. 

*Cf. Haopt, SFO., 10, 1; ABV. } 10. 

* Cf. Haupt, SFO.. 10 1. 
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5. b is assimilated in many forms of the verb pbo to go up, 
ascend: pB"b, p©Tl, for pbc'b, pbc*Pl; in upon (§170), KrijrT 
sharp-shooter \/ p‘T or pbt. 

6. 3 is assimilated in FlK thou, "pRS ye, KriFUS woman, KBK 

face, HTTP goat, flute, KFTdj year, b^tOU on account of, 

^5033 V. L. Pes. 3 6, in verbs 3’B , and in verbs 3'b before Hi", "p”; 
abo in ^12 from. 

7. “J is assimilated in RIBto heap, M. MS., Er. 14 b, Map first, 
■*!Bp before, XFl® six, *pFnD sixty; until (§182). 

8. ft is assimilated in *)t2*p3 ye hold , eds. Pes. 110 6; iTFftSlD 

I put him under the ban, M. Q. 17 a; WOR hast pleased , ljull 
137 b; there is (fc*3 ITifc) K3*b (sic) there is not 

(=R3 FTK Kb); in the reflexive stems not or V K3 before 
dentals or sibilants, and, by analogy, before all consonants: ‘jSf'K 
was sold, took heed, fcWJSWTK was persuaded, ‘"fiaFTK they 

made profit , a. o. 

9. X3 is assimilated in K^aFl merchant, Assyrian tamgaru; 

artisan , Assyrian dimgallu, with prothetic K and 
inserted*!; KlblD = = Assyr. salamtu. 

Partial Assimilation .—§51 a). K is partially assimilated to 
t3, 2 and 5, and becomes 2 in Arab. (^Us), ‘VbS tanners , 

K2TX5 pot, 1 sb5V a measure , 2 

b) 3 is assimilated to ID in fcFjilDS) joist, Assyr. gusflru. 
5 to T and tt in KTPM3T glass, Heb. tYWBT; *ttb-Ha for wbTrte) 
a certain bird, p to *1 in KFI3P^3 twist, i/yp.* 

c) Ti is partially assimilated to T in the reflexive stems of 

verbs TB: TTTpK he took heed, pTWTK he attended, and with¬ 
out transposition “TttifTK it seemed small, 'fin Ya'aq. Sanh. 95 a. 
To b and *1: 4 in Ktibfl hod, K^p*)T small, (§56), *TtF2l name 
of a place. To 21: in excuse , *!{"Kt2 white spot , and in 

1 Cf. Fraenlcel, 60. 

2 Cf. Palestinean C!t22P Aph. of 51*112 ; TTtJIPT}^ something to taste, flank, 

Kislev , b^lST digestion , pbp2P xaraAvstt, 'ji'lpiP white . In later literature {"16^7 
concerns . Arab. Ascalon. Assimilation of 3 to $ occurs in HJJMP retention. 

*Cr.W#*vv n yt'. 

* Cf. Barth, ES ., 36 sq. 
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verbs JS'B : was necessary, "UtMKjt he grieved. To H: 

in *DTt3 to press. To T: in b’nb’HTnb, Alf&sl B. B. 8 a. 1 To p: 
in btsp to kill, K31Sp small, HttlZftp truth. 

d) 0 is assimilated to a liquid in fctbp? cradle, *T "p proud, 2 

Reciprocal Assimilation. —§ 52. a) Here belong fcOTtt or K3TB 
(§92), Hebrew ?JCp and 3Tp, 8 0 first assimilated to 12 , then 5 
to T. Similarly S3T3 for K3HS bundle. But they may also be 
two parallel forms. In Kill outfit, Assyr. $ub&tu, zub&tu, 
dress, 2 is assimilated to 1, then t) to T, 1 becomes 1. )H2l£ to 

prepare still occurs as variant to . 

6) A sonant and a surd sometimes change to a surd and a 
sonant. JT*"03 sulphur (Hebrew) appears as . The pro¬ 

nunciation was probably in both cases alike. 4 

DISSIMILATION. 5 

§ 53. In words containing two identical or similar sounds one 
of them is usually dissimilated when the word is in frequent use. 

1. b dissimilates to H in HFlb^B'lS pepper, Col. MS., Meg. 7 b; 
to 3 in Wans bread ; »b?T3 to (§177); to n in »Tb-na slice, 
SFlb^S widow (through an intermediate *KFlbEbfct); but the 
stem may be b331; MTbSTQ'E mixture of white and black. 

2. 3 dissimilates to 1 in 'p®, ’jTT'Fl two (but WIFI second). 

3. *1 dissimilates to b in fctbSHiP wild ox; ^b^IPa rocket. 

r r : r • s - 

4. T dissimilates to T in rWPftZfl the Bagdadean. To b in 
rnnn pnvab that I should be connected with his descend¬ 
ants. M. MS., Pes. 49 a. 

5. t3 dissimilates to H in &fPt3*iS spark, alongside of Ktp^iSL 

i Qf. Targ. and Syr. bDTTTX. In later Hebrew I have met with WT3J3. 

TO or FT? is in form and etymology identical with Arab. from 

to be out of mind. For the development of meaning cf. proud and Arab 

to be insane. 

* Cf. Barth. ES. % 33, 51. 

* Cf. Hanpt, BA. % I., 3; W. B. H. (He bra tea, I., 231). 

» Cf. Hanpt, AEV., XII., 17-20; W. B. H. ( Hebraica , I., 224 **.). 
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VANISHING OP CONSONANTS. 

§ 54. a) Initial consonants. K is dropped in in, Sift one , 
fcOft another , and in the imperative of KftK to come and btK 
to go, l 

3 is dropped in some forms of the imperative Qal of verbs 
3’3, following the analogy of the imperfect. 

§ 55. b) Within the word. H is elided in contractions: 1Tb 
there is not, from tVH &b ; ybn those, from 'pbs KF1. It quiesces 
in a preceding vowel: fcttTTF) form, from WP-iKiF); fcWH mid 
bull, JWJ'H head, especially in 8TB verbs. It is also elided 
in the adjective ending {"IS” (§82). 

Fl is syncopated in VT3, FTF) (§124). 

n quiesces in a preceding vowel in STTJ3 favoring, S1T1D 
sprout, w we, “'‘Tin one another, STlDTS a certain bird = Assyr. 
ahars&nu, or a^ursftnu, Syr. |XX*o, Arab. ringdove . 

It is syncopated in ^IViFl beneath, below . 

§ 56. ? quiesces in a preceding vowel in some verbs whose 
second stem-consonant is 5: y*fl to stick in, ftTJ to exude, TD 
to visit, TF) to be awake (secondary root of IV), £jV to double, 
Arab. . It quiesces also in a few verbs F'S : TTH to do, 
Col. MS., Zeb. 60 a, Bp^S to pronounce incorrectly , Ned. 16 a, 
and in ItftT small, from *1181 = ^1 VT (§56), i. e., “VT with infixed 
ft. It is syncopated in S3BS ring, SF1EP1 bread, and quiesces 
in the compound numerals ‘■©’Tft eleven , 1D V T), twelve, etc. 
(§ 136). In 132L we want, Col. MS. Zeb. passim, for ■jSJSL. 

§ 57. 3 is lost in STT pair, scissors, and “SS at, upon (§ 174). 
The g in this case first became g u , then the separate elements g or 
u were lost. 2 Perhaps belong here aaib and 1Z52HD ? 

§58. b quiesces in ipip KaXafiapiov, M. MS., Sabb. 80 o. 

1 quiesces in the preceding vowel in HFPp^lp a certain bird, 
j/p*")p, in the compound for KJHT T2L (or origin. STS 

from S3TT “VL), and in STBS / say. 

9 o 9 7 0 0 0 

1 Cf. Hebr. TT1, VTT3 ; Arab. , y0 ; Syriac . 

2 This phenomenon is frequent in Indo-European languages. Cf. also Fraenkel, op. cit., 
XXII., 107. 
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'2 is dropped in a few participles of Pa"el: *T2531lj trim the 
vine, B. M. 73 a; -gnter Yeb. 416; T?bo M. MS./b. Q. 48 a; 

Pes. 53 6, and others. 

3 is syncopated in PFF11C30 makes water (sibi). 

§ 59. H is dropped in ear. (If Fleischer’s opinion given 
in Levy's Neuh. Wb., III., 312 6, that *1 interchanges with 
1 is true, then K3*IK may come from 8GTO=8QTOt). 1 In KFHT 
sorb-bush, for KPlTVT. 2 

§60. c) Final consonants. H, 1 and * quiesce in the pre¬ 
ceding vowel in stems H'b, Vb and v b. The two former then 
pass into v b. The “* appears in a few forms, especially before 
suffixes, n and ? are generally retained, but are treated in a 
few verbs and nouns like H. Thus, K33 = H33 to rumble, ? in 
fcC33 mint, argument, TO to break, TO3 to sink, TO) to 

wound, TB to spoil, ^BTZD to slant, ^plli to sink, TOTO1D8 to have 
identified. 

§ 61. P quiesces in some forms of the imperfect and impera- 
tive Qal: Nertt , KBTI, KETb, KIM; MSTK, i/US* to say .* In 
fcVTO he sent , M. MS., Ber. 42 a, &OC he locked, H. MS., B. M., 
86 a; in Ktt 5 )! small, Asher; perhaps also in TPK is super¬ 
fluous, but this may be ■'IHTO (M. MS., Sabb. 64 a). 

§ 62. b is dropped in some forms of btK to go: KTK he went, 
M. MS., B. M. 101 6, 103 6, Col. MS., Pes. Ill 6; TO he goes, Col. 
MS., Pes. 110 b; T9 let him go, K. MS., Mem. 2 a; go, Col. 
MS., Pes. 104 6. 4 In he took, Qidd., 81 6, M. MS., A. Z. 3 a; 
takes, MSS. Sukk. 52 6. In *bp for b^bp light. 

§ 63. 3 is dropped in the dual and plural of verb and noun, 
TO, TO, TTO, two, TOKO two hundred, TO« they $ay, *3 
between, “S for p, T, q for -ft; K3J2 for yj&Q (§90). The 
feminine plural ending loses its 3 only in one case: SlTOFrb 
they may be caught, M. MS., Sabb. 43 6. 

1 For a change of *1 to JJ, cf. Praetorios, BA ., I., 44, and Maclean, g 106. 

2 Perhaps also in the Palestinean proper name for ambi child, as in Syriac 

But it may also be a shortening of or contraction of Kljbyj • Of- also §§ 116.119. 

8 Of. says, 'Anan, quoted by Harkavy in MWJ. % 1893, p. 223. 

4 The verb to heat is perhaps an Aph'el of bTK* For the development of meaning 
cf. Hebrew nbTH, pDH, and Syriac *T31D. Of. also §37. 
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§64. t is dropped in fcQ&r* 1 ] for (§169). 1 

t\ is dropped in "3 house, K2E Sabbath, week;* in the abso¬ 
lute state of feminine nouns: or another, *IF13K 

matrimony; is not retained even before suffixes in WHH&b to do 
it late, Sabb. 119 a, WTB^b to heal him, vweaV to try them, 
RasI Sanh. 101 b; and is usually apocopated in the sing. fem. of 
verbs in the participles and the perfect. 

§ 65. 1 is apocopated in again, XTT3 blew, MSS., B. M. 

85 6, 86 a, RasI Taan. 24 a; “33 marries, Col. MS., M. Q. 3 6, 
■tt Col. MS., Zeb. 5 a. 

§ 66. 3 is dropped in many forms of ffip to stand: *lpT), 

, *lp*3; *) p stand thou, Col. MS., M. Q. 25 6, M. MS., Sanh. 
95 a; Tfcp, Kp, stands; fctt^p I stand, Col. MS., Zeb. 19 a, W"*piB 
I explain, ibid . Pes. 90 a; iTITpiK I explained it, ibid . M. Q. 25 a. 
Here the suffixed forms are derived from the apocopated forms. 

Transposition of Consonants.— §67. fcWQ, KFfilSL desola - 
turn; &OT2, water-course; KCBtt, MOSD chest; KS^b'jD, 

shuttle; and others. 

B. VOWELS. 

ImAl&.— Patliah .—§ 68. Original d in closed and intermediate 
syllables frequently changes to i (or e). Thus, SHC*® Passover, 
meat, fcCpip Satan , foot, KHB“p flour, time, 

WT03 garden ; 8 in the preformatives of the imperfect Qal; in the 
first syllable of the perfect Pa'el when the second stem-consonant 
is *1 or a guttural: e. g. ITp brought near, taT’B lessened, B. Q. 
516; ‘V'S vexed Qidd. 70 6, Ned. 62 a; pTB separated himself, 
S6t. 4 6; D!T3 roared, Hull., 59 6; in the second stem-syllable 
of the imperfect in Pa'el fTFMTb let him lower it, Sabb. 67 a; 
rrarsb let him cool her off, B. B. 74 6; in the enclitic pronoun 
MIT hast bought, B. M. 51a, ITbpp hast killed, ibid. 59 6; 
MSLTB sellest, ibid. 72 a, fPIF® breakest down , B. B. 4 a; in 
the perfect placest, B. Q. 114 a; in the first syllable of 

the Aph'el “TQjTO »"fln taught, A. Z. 3 6, that he shout , 

1 cf . TG ., ed. Harkavy, 8 181. 

* Cf. C.Leviaa, AJP. % XVI., 34. 

3 Some of these forms may be regular by-forms. 
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B. B. 5 a; "3irnp”'Xb to make water, B. B. 19 b; to make 

unfit, Pes. 15 b (fragm. ed. by Lowe). 

Long Qdmef .—§ 69. Original long at times changes to 
6 (or i). Usually so when A has arisen in consequence of the 
quiescing of an H: iOTI, *TOTl, bTTl, , WTO, from 

original TaKFl* VlWI*, blDHE*, TQJW*, OSHE* (prima¬ 

rily '«FI, 'sra); fcttTI head for iWMO*; ■'bpITE inf. of bp® 
to weigh , be worth , Ar. 18 b ; to study, H6r. 12 a; HITTO 

inf. from lit! to return , Ar. 23 a; THH, TfH new , B. M. 73 a; 
TFHTTI white , black , “tCP great, THt^lT small, and other 

words like them. 1 *WT small, *'2'"^2 your vessels , garments, 
M. MS., Pes. 1116; ■jOSTH are /ris%, Sabb. 32 a; yppyri 
their deceased parents or relatives, B. M. 70 a; TZWR wan. So 
also in the infinitives ‘‘bitSp , “'bilOp, “’bittpR, , “'bitSpftR 

(§223); and perhaps in the plural ending of the verb m f~~ for 
*J7. 2 A kind of im&l& is diphthongization (§80). 

Obscuration of A. —§70. The obscuration of d to 6, so 
characteristic of Hebrew, is rare in the Talmud. fcTi3F) study , 
*D^rYT;ZJ*© y OUV weekly lessons, Ber. 8 6; RftinSI myiriads, K. MS., 
Sanh. 26 a (bis) ; *liE my lord, P. MS., Ber. 58 6. 3 HMlZDR dried 
ears of com; WHIR bed-room , R5i*03 trial . 

T I • T J • 

The nominal ending dn is at times obscured to 6 or d xmder 
the influence of the n. 

Vocalic Epenthesis. —§71. The final vowel i of the first 
com. and the 2. fern. sing, and the final d of the 3. masc. plur. of 
the perfect influence their preceding vowel and are themselves 
apocopated. Thus, qat(a)l(a)tl becomes qat(a)lait, and 
contracted q(a)t(a)lGt, or q(a)t(a)lit, frbttp or . 


i Barth takes the ending *>J!) to be identical with the pronominal element we find in the 
Ethiopia pronoun je’eti (ZDMG. 46,688, n. 1). In Mandaic this appears as t6 (Noeldeke, 
MG. 154); in Palmyrean it has the form HD (Hal6vy, Mahbereth , p. H'D) »* 1° Arabic 


is, 13 


But how would this theory explain the masculine form *ippjn I It 


is noteworthy that this ending appears only in adjectives. 

✓ / 

2 So in Modern Arabio the nominal ending 8— is pronounced i, such forms as 

are pronounced rami , cf. also the transcription of Aramaic 6, f, by Arabic A (Fraenkel, 
op. cit., XVII.). For a similar change in Amharic, cf. Praetorius, Amhar. Sprache , p. 23. 

2 Cf* HTO, HG., 407,417. Still the 1 in some cases may simply denote "pop, not OblTT 
Cf: bip:, TO. ed. Cassel. 41; NTJJC:, Hid. 41, and G. Hoffmann, ZDMO. 82, 787. 
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Similarly, the perfect q(a)t(a)lft *)bt3p becomes q(a)ta n l con¬ 
tracted to q(a)t6l bitap (§§232, 243). 1 The pronominal suffixes 
akhi thine (f.), akha thine (m.) and ahi his , become a l kh, 
a a kh, a*h and contracted, tjTr, ?Jt, PIr. The last form ahi 
for ahu or ihu, is due to analogical influence. An equivalent 
form ihu became by transposition uhi (c/. “’STDK his father ) 
and in analogy of the latter such a form of ahi was formed. 

Influence of Consonants on Vowels.— §72. The quiescence 
of one of the consonants H, 1, “*, H, H, 5, or 1, lengthens the 
preceding vowel. Thus fcKPK I say (for “ttSfcK*); KlZJ'H her 
head (for PTJ3K1*) *30 he went (for = sagii); to do 

(for *0^2); M3 for H23 it rumbled; MTFJMp for name 

of a bird. The same is the case when any other final consonant 
disappears; as SJ3®, MT233 , , for b)3©, STT3 , (§ 159); 

*H for *|H if. 

§ 73. The neighborhood of an 5 sometimes produces im&l$: 
-ysna four, *np*Tn eleven (=^cwnn), ■vsn* ('?w3n»), 
XTltt ( '5 MTtD). the °^ er hand, *1 and the gutturals !"J, 
H, y change a preceding short vowel e, i, or u, to a: X son 
(-a), yrnri two, (■{•'Finn*), -rp’b he says, (na^b*), tt knows, 
PI33 is late , “MS says, PQT slaughters , with a for i. But MXK 
I say (for MX&) and MT*M I was satisfied, Col. MS., Meg. 7 6. 

§ 74. The neighborhood of a labial or of a liquid obscures at 
times d (or t) to u (or o). This phenomenon is more frequent 
in the cognate dialects. 2 MCW3 man (already in Bibl. Aram.), 
iWfciW honey, MB vine, leaven, KFHEiT) date-palm, 

a weaving, Sabb. 58 a, sb*)ta shade, »bb*i« wine-pressing, 
rain-shower, KTJFflB grain of seed, Kb^^K the young 
of a gazelle ; 8 fTOpSfia inf. Qal of Xp to be difficult, Yeb. 40 a; 
firWB Pers. katalj, a certain dish. 4 

Note.— In WB mouth, we have an original nominative *© 
+ mimation. In the first syllable of we have an attempt 

to render the Arabic £. 

1 Jastrow, 8. v. *1^3, reads Nidd. 56 a T'SS / twept , which, in his opinion, stands for 

• Bat this is a mistake. As is evident from the next page, we have here 1 3. 

person for 1., a frequent occurrence in the Talmud. 

2 It must be remembered that some of the forms with u may be by-forms. 

3 Cf. Noeldeke, MO ., 17 *g., ZDMO ., XXII., 455; Dalman, op. cit ., 65. 

* Cf. Fraenkel, Frtmdw., XVII.; G. Hoffmann, LCB., 1881, Col. 416,1882, Col. 320. 
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Fluctuating Vocalization.—§ 75. Some words fluctuate in 
their vocalization, and it is impossible to tell which is the original 
form. Thus bbbrH web appears also as sbT^, bbFlb^Pbb, btt-lbflbt 
or HPlbm, and »nbT«; te a kind of doves, bO*TW fly, 
appear also as bbbX'X, bOT^, and similarly many other words. 1 * 

Shortening of Long Vowels in Closed Syllables.—§ 76. 
In the traditional pronunciation long vowels in closed syllables are 
shortened. This is most marked in the case of yttp as it differs 
from nr® also qualitatively in Ashkenasic pronunciation. Thus, 
iOra, ■pEK are pronounced bfTQ, ynCR. 

Compensatory Lengthening.—§ 77. Compensatory lengthen¬ 
ing takes place in xb'ffiD (§§77,90), a^bb a proper name, for 

(=Arab.^j|), HTa liar, ( = 5"ibW3; c/.§77), FrE"? Us branches, 
M. MS., Pes. 1116, for FPEP = FPB2? of eds.; Sfl'T!, for SDH = 

(§ 119); rrab^TJ that they may lift him up, 2 M. MS., M. Q. 28 6, 
for rrinbTjtasis star (through an intermediate kakkabu); 
bbFHXiXfi trumpet; bb^Vj''® chain; ■'bp"’3 partridges; bbbxiX or 
bbbx-x a kind of doves; bbrtbp'J? dung-hill; KTlbip'llj chain; btfQEMTD 
sesame; bbSTl^ or bOT^I fly; bOb^b palm-branch; bO'Miffl brides¬ 
man; bfcrbibx (=bd -, bnbx Qaph'ei of ba-bib). 

Heightening and Depression op Vowels.—§ 78. Short a is 
heightened to o in a final syllable: bbpjfc, bbpFI. Long o is 
sometimes pronounced U as in Western Syriac. This is regularly 
the case in infinitive forms "'btop, ^tOp, etc.; in the pronouns 
and pronominal suffixes "pDH, , *I?TP8, ^ST", in the per¬ 

fect with transposed final vowel b*)ttp (§71); in the names of 
the letters , T^p; frequently in the plural endings of the verbs 
Wfl, WUI, etc. 

r : - 

Final e, if not plural ending, is frequently pronounced I: 
■'iTJ'K they , THFI, THH, new, etc., and in a few other cases; e . g., 
VllTQ'n his wife , lit. the one of his house. 

Diphthongs. —§ 79. In diphthongs whose second element is * 
the latter has retained its vocalic force in traditional pronuncia¬ 
tion; while in diphthongs whose second element is 1 the latter 

1 Of. Noeldeke, MO., § 15. 

*G. Hoffmann, ZDMO . 32, 754, cites Bar Hebraens to Ear. 16:24, gaibhft for gabbd. 
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is pronounced as 2 or B. Thus, house, SffiyHrfil last, are 

pronounced baitho, bathroitho, but K^ip roast, tread¬ 

ing, RJ5W exactitude, tavyo, dafso, dafko. 

Diphthongization .—§ 80. The vowels t, e, a, change some¬ 
times to a\. The vowels 6 and u to au. That an original diph¬ 
thong thus reappears is only incidental. 

а) i and e: 'Dari'S D^FTS I became sick, M. MS., Sabb. 

145 6; O^B^R was satisfied, B. Q. 1136; “T^H she committed 
adultery, Sanh. 106 o; b^22 clear, Sabb. 23 a 'Arhch; p*^! 
pounded, Bd$a 14 6; “"'"'b connected, Hull. 11 a; “P3£ bound up, 
b^S measured, ibid. 105 6; are bound up, B. M. 24 6, 108 6; 
HO*^ grit ; y^TTO ^V’TTO, ■pTO §34) H. MS., B.B. 8 a — 
ttb"5K she brought up, Sabb. 116 6; 'SDIIFlK they were soiled, 
ibid. 124 6; I sow, Keth. 103 6; tO^BH I cover, MSS. B. 

M. 49 6; M’ySp I shall cut down, M. MS., ibid. 107 6; WTPtsb 
I cursed him, B. B. 21 6; m2L thou buildest, B. B. 4 a; tV'Bbt) 

• • T • - - t 

thou cursest , Sabb. 151 6; thou hast brought , Ber. 9 b; 

upon , Yalq^ MS., Y6ma 83 6; or upon him , 

Col. MS., Meg. 7 a and elsewhere; the possessive suffixes *D*“ 
and SlfT" - . 1 

б) &: "*Ba kind of dove; ( = ^33B3) we are hungry , 

B. M. 83 a; as long as they are wet (sibi) ( = ft^3rflWK), 

Pes. 1116. 

c) &, 6: pinnacles; passage , habit; itbbVfl 

skein; K5Y11D thcrni; KM'TAIS ( = RPP3Tl2) food; KjjW exactness . 

Transposition of Diphthongal Elements .—§ 81. The elements 
of a diphthongized vowel are sometimes transposed, the a-vowel 
being placed after the i or u-vowel. In such a case the last are 
usually consonantized and the first lengthened: *HiCL, , 

"nsra orchards; tKffl, pullet; BPTTIT, mTPT, BTnFBrT 

rich landlord ; RSTyiC, armory; plural 

STVySIVl'Sl, fine linen shirt; XyKPffl, &OiWT2, poker; ]T^ti, “jiCrytp, 
proud fool; HTZTru, «©«T2, proper name; tOTCO (n e albft, 
nisiftbft), Kptn, vuo,-, fcOlllDS (naibra), rjHJttp, "TUpp, 

1 Cf. ■pri , TO., e d. Harlcarjr, p. S: "cn, ibid., 33, n. 10. 
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Rj3' l ^l , l1lj (lerlqft), (aaljOr). 1 Akin to this is 

the consonantization of the u-vowel in srtrnr, laban® (Syr. 
ffv|*l) lewd woman (=f\yaiFl). 

p 

Contract ion of Vowels.—§82. d'd is contracted sometimes 
to d . This is especially the case with the adjective ending. fcttQp 
first, fcprGl last , fcCPTH the Adiabenean, fcCfib the Libyan, fctT® 
silk, SJTjna /6e Nehardean (Keth. 54 a, a. e.), KEPK the 
heathen (Col. MS., M. Q. 12 6), fcOEp if it mean the Cypriote, 
RWb above, SFllnb below, beneath; 2 "J3S ( = ^3?3) Col. MS., Zeb., 
passim. 

Note.—L uzzatto’s objection to the explanation of R5TK K3X 
as Rabh of Arekhd 1 falls to the ground, since &CTR might well 
stand for riSOTK. Jastrow in his dictionary vocalizes R5TK 
and explains it by one who arranges arguments, a lecturer . In 
such a case, however, we should rather expect the word to be 
fcOTR, not RSTK. For although such forms may be found in 
the Targumim— cf. e. g. Levy’s Diet, on the Targ ., s. v. TO— 
they may, in every case, be explained as scribal errors, or as 
learned affectations. And even if the word could be gram¬ 
matically defended, its extremely rare occurrence (I know of no 
case in the Talmud) speaks against its being in general use, and 
it could not have stood the wear and tear of an ignorant populace 
through centuries. It will, moreover, be observed that the Talmud 
explains that by , which is generally taken to mean 
tally but which Dr. Jastrow explains as u>ell-arranged, well- 
balanced, thinker. Whatever that may mean, and whatever we 
may think of the Talmudists’ etymologizing, one thing is certain, 
that they read R5T8 as a passive participle. Nobody would 
ever think of denying them the knowledge of a correct pronun¬ 
ciation of their living mother tongue; hence, any explanation 
offered must be based on the form . For other explana¬ 

tions of the name cf. Muehlfelder, Rabh, p. 1, note; Goldammer’s 
note to his English translation of Luzzatto’s grammar, §64; 

1 Qf. Milnic OpB, OpKB, , and fcWTPOp* Cf. also Assyrian zi - 

’ar&nn, ^i’al&nu, for zlr&nn, ^ll&nn. 

2 With the two last words, some snoh word as OTX tide is to be understood. 

*Op.cit., 864 c. 
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Kohut, Aruch Completion, s. v. ; Weiss, Zur Geschichfe 

der jUd. Trad ., III., 147, note 3; HehaUtQ, ix, 18 sq. 

§ 83. Diphthongs are usually contracted in verbal forms: au 
contracts to 6; ai, to £, i (or <2). 3*TYifct he placed, T3HH they 
taught, *7H sees , "'bn hangs, "’TEH throwest, you asked, 

cZean, "(323 ire ircm/, Col. MSS. passim, fcCb*23 I pray, M. 
MS., Ber. 28 a, and others. In nouns: fctb"T^ young gazelle, 
Syriac his wife. In qatl and qatal forms it 

is sometimes contracted, but quite as frequently uncontracted. 
The later state is probably due to subsequent diphthongization 
(§80). Thus «TPT olive, 2 death, «rrin ZAorn; but fcCrS 
veil, fctfT n 3 (and KTT3) house, inn, arms, fctbYfl 

bucket . In the plural ending ai: "*E3*H men, *038 stones, "'bH 
words. 

Retention of Disappearing and Insertion of New Vowels. 
—§ 84. Pretonic Qameg. —In some cases original d in an open 
syllable before the tone is lengthened to d, as in Hebrew. Thus 
fcflilCS), Assyr. gasflru, joist (the variant fcOi'ES corresponds 
to Assyr. gusflru); HViTO MdhOzd; or "7S)i proper, jit, 
for **TJT; *50 hateful (Col. MS., Meg., vocalizes **50), for "%; 
necessary, for ; fcOiOtt money; Magian} 

§85. Other short vowels in open syllables are sometimes 
retained and probably lengthened. This is especially the case 
with verbs which retain at times the full vocalization of the 3d 
masc. sing, in the lengthened forms, ^p'Hjb let them run away, 
B. B. 8 a; *1C*TQ3 let them study, P. MS., Ber. 13 b; *lTajb let 
them do, B. B. 156 a; nblBa she cooked, Ned. 66 b; let 

him redeem us, Sanh. 105 b, and others. 3 fcHOi? deed; 
document; WlHb*^ megrim; KCEiB cluster of dates. (But cf. 
§92.) 

§ 86. New vowels are sometimes found which differ from the 
original in whose places they stand. Thus, the preformatives of 
the imperfect Pa"el take e or i: V'tOp^R, 7p*13**F); the preforma- 

* Of. Targumio *pTp. SpTTlJ. (T) t fcttVYilDJ?, "THl?- Mo8t of these noun * are 
evidently loan-words in which an effort is made to retain tLe original a sound. Cf. also 
Syriac -, |Zo_L*, aU loan-words. (A verb jin in the sense of the 

Hobrew HSH to encamp does not exist in any of the Aramaic languages.) 
a In Hebrew similar forms are found only in pause. Cf. also % 290, note. 
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tives of the imperfect Qal in and 3T5 stems: e. g., D^Fl, 
H3T), ©VTFI; a nominal form like KFHSiFl; entirely new is the 
yowel in fcTTQK (orig. abz&r), fcCWK berry . 

§ 87. A number of words, especially verb-forms, take a pro- 
thetic vowel to facilitate their pronunciation. "TVtZJK he drank, 
Sabb. 141 a; JIMS he swallowed , Sukk. 49 b; pTllTS he kept 
silent, Pes. 17 a; he was able , Ned. 89 b; he 

• : • t : • 

objected , B. M. 110 a; he hid himself, A. Z. 70 a; iFFKEK 

she drank, Yeb. 65 b; !"lpT)tDK she kept quiet, Qidd. 13 a; *)pTnTK 
they kept quiet, Naz. 32 a, S6ta 35 a; 1 inpH drink ye, Sabb. 41 a; 
*Pt33K wait ye, Ber. 53 b; was spoiled (§ 89), M. MS., Taan. 
7 a; "irS she committed adultery, K. MS., Sanh. 106 a, eds. 
(§§80,89); WBT» blood . 

§ 88. In some cases a vowel is prothetically added to words 
whose first consonant has a full vowel. In such a case the vowel 
of the original first syllable is frequently dropped. they 

will dwell, M. MS., Taan. 25 a: *l!"I32TK they appointed him, 
Sanh. 26 a; poll-tax; and others. Cf. §91. 

Loss of Vowels.—§ 89. Original short vowels have been 
dropped in all probability to about the same extent as in the 
cognate dialects. Final long vowels have been dropped in the 
personal pronouns and possessive suffixes. fcttrOK became "JFISK* 
and then -j3» (v. § 94), FDtt, Fl», T)3», “W*, became FOB, FIS . 
The loss of final U in W3H, WH (v. §94) is exceptional. In 
the enclitic pronouns is sometimes found for S3"’"; in the per¬ 
fect, the pronominal endings of the 1st and 2d person sing, have 
lost their final vowel. The final U in the 3d masc. plur. of the 
perfect has been frequently dropped with coincident coloring of 
the preceding vowel (v. §71). In the other parts of the verb 
the loss of final U is very rare. The t of the 1st sing, is gener¬ 
ally dropped in the objective suffix, rarely so in the possessive 
(v. § 109). The final vowels of the 2d and 3d sing, and the 1st 
plur. are generally dropped in both possessive and objective 

1 nTWK B. M. 846 does not belong here; it is Ithp'el. Cf. KT’W'P Keth. 576. 
The prothetic vowel in the perfect may have been influenced by the imperfect ^ and only 
differentiated orthographically. Cf. also Hommol, BA. y II., 357. 
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suffixes. 1 Also in became bad , *|TK committed adultery , TOT* 

when , tVS f/iere is, the final vowel is dropped. 

Syncope of Vowels in Consequence of Resolution .—§90. 
Resolution of doubling with syncope of vowel is found in SFHDfl 
now (KTran), tea whence (*R RbTfflp of itself (Hba ^3); 

b^EER on account of (bTffl by); 'IRbR upon ('iby).* 

Syncope of Vowel in Consequence of Prothetic Lengthening 
of Word .—§ 91. The addition of a prothetic vowel frequently 
produces syncope (§88): SS^pS leaf; Sj&tfDS a kind of alkali; 
STffiS (ST©) bread; HESS \kKeT2) matting; «Pp“lK («Tij*n) 
wrought metal . Cf. and JPS (§89). The same thing 

happens when a word is lengthened by the addition of a preposi¬ 
tion; e. g., "'fcTQS outside, inside . 

Syncope of Vowel in Consequence of Segholatization. —§ 92. 
Settle, S“VBTZ5, written document; M3VS men; HPTtbX, 

tt : r : • « s , ~ r - r-:r; 

Hrrrb'p megrim; *0ttFl, pan eight; *pnbn, ■j'nbVl thirty; 
RTOiy, RTQV deed, fact; RC03, RCIM3 cluster of dates; and 

TT T S T T : T : 

many others. 

Acjcbnt.—§ 93. The traditional pronunciation accents always 
the penult of a word. Prefixed prepositions and conjunctions do 
not receive the accent. 

III. MORPHOLOGY. 

PBONOUNS.— A. PERSONAL PBONOUN8. 

a. Independent Personal Pronouns. —§94. a) R3R I; FIR, 
rarely FOR, thou; TTR,* RT1 he; 'JTR, RV1 she; pR, rarely 
ICrOR, we; flFlR, rarely TOR, TR, FOR, FIR, ye; TGTR, 
rarely flSTR, they, masc.; TO'R they, fem. 

6) Rbpbbences: R3R I, Ned. 5 a, 44 b; B. B. 596; a. fr.— 
PR we, Ned. 56 a, Ber. 56 b; a. fr. R3H3R we, B. B. 164 a, Sanh. 

i Whether the I of the 1st sing, of the possessive suffixoe and the ft in the pi nr. of verba 
were pronounced or merely retained orthographicallj in Talmudic times we are unable to 
decide. 

* Cf. Tunisian Arab. mnln. 

J Cf. Hebrew for for T*} (hlTTS Ps. 69:9); PPB71J from Ms people 

Tar*. Onk., Lev. 21:14 and 23:29. Cf. also * riTOyj '* OT T^P • p^p?n, 

4 Col. MS., Me*. 16a, vocalises 
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11 a6 (taken from Biblical Aramaic).—Flit thou, Ned. 5a, 21 a; 
a. fr. FGH thou, Ned. 91 b, Taan. 29 a; Sabb. 30 aj B. M. 26 b, 
39 b, 109 b; a. e.—flFlijl ye, Ned. 50 b, 55 a; a. fr. VH ye, Sanh. 
109 a. *'333 VttH that you are thieves; VIS') H3S I and ye, Col 
MS., Pes. 110 a; HVI VS it is ye who did, etc., M. 

MS., B. M. 73 a. VOS ye, B. M. eds. 37 a. VT'BV V3S ye 
yourselves. F13S ye, Pes. 110 a (V. L., a. 1., n. 20). MS 
'T S3 SI ye and I are seven; VTFD F0S ye yourselves, B. M. 
37 a. FIS ye, Pes. 110 a (V. L., loc. cit.). 'FI S3S1 FIS ye and 
I are five. —VTS he, Ned. 55 a; a. fr. SV he, it is, B. B. 111a; 
Ned. 51 a, 55 a; a. fr. TTS she, Meg. 14 a; Nidd. 72 b; a. e. 
SV she, it is, Ned. 23 a, 50 a, 91a; a. e.—VEPH they, masc., 
Ned. 206; a. fr. "VS they, masc. and fem., in older language, 
Keth. 23 a; Ned. 426,52 6; Naz. 47 6,57 6, 64 6; Taan. 18 6; 
B. B. 165 6; Ber. 50 a; B. M. 104 6; a. e. VIS'S they, fem., Ber. 
44 a; Keth. 2 6; a. e. 

§ 95. The demonstrative pronoun “2'S is at times used as a 
personal pronoun for the third person plural of both genders. 
Cf. Keth. Ill a, Meg. 16 a, Bull. 53 a, Bekh. 5 a. 

§ 96. In our editions there occurs once the pronoun ttbYp he, 
she. VIS sbWl FIS thou and she arc relatives, B. M. 67 a; in 
older texts it must have occurred more frequently; of. SbT)3“l S3S 
I and he, Aruch Compl. Nid. 25 6; sbW) VTS he and she , ibid. 
Gitt. 68 6. Kohut, Ar. Comply s. v., has also the variant . 
The word is identical with nbrn or Fibrre originally to her , the 
n having changed to 1 or \ The dative fem. came to be used 
for the nominative of both genders. Cf. fctbST3 = fTbiTS M. MS., 
Sabb. 156 6, and li, lan, I, we, in the Chaldeo-Pahlavi for 
’an&, ’anan. 

§97. The forms VFK, “*iTR, Vltf'VL , “Tl!PK, are shortened 
from 8WTK, fcCJTK, ■jirira,’ ,* the first element T*, 

being demonstrative elements Tfc, The forms fcW5l, fcTH 

are used mostly as copula. 2 

1 On the various etymologies suggested for these pronouns, cf. Fuerst, Lehrg. d. aram. 
Id., p. 231 §q.; Hnpfeld, ZKM., II., 124eg.; Boettcher, Hebr. Gram., §869,2; Noeldeke, Mand. 
Gram., pp. 68, n. 3, 92, n. 1; Duval, Gram. Byriaque , p. 168, n. 2; Wright, Comp. Gram., pp. 
98, 106; Dillm&nn, Gram. d. aethiop. sprache, p. 267; Merx, Gram. Syr., p. 167; Levy, Neuh. 
Wb., s. v. ; Jastrow, Diction., 8. v. K* For the Neo-Syriac forms ahu, ahi, anhi, 
cf. Guidi, ZDMG ., xxxvii, 293 eg. Cf. also Maclean, Gram, of Vernacular Syriac, p. 17. 

2 In later literature: we, HG. 319; ■'RSK thou (masc.), ibid. 403; IRK V*, ibid. 

404; *pRK (masc.), ibid. 208; *jr\K MV. 35 ; 'he, HG. 394 ; *iKn]=KTtn] »he, ibid. 305. 
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6. Enclitic Personal Pronouns .—§ 98. The pronouns of the 
first and second persons are generally joined enclitically to the 
participles, and rarely to adjectives, so as to form, with the latter, 
one word. They are then shortened and assume the following 
forms: 


MASCULINE. 


Singular. 

1. a. H5(-) 

T i 

/?• [•,(-), sec—x *«('-)]> m(-) 

I •• T T T J - T •• 

2. a. FlH 

P- [nMl ntf) 


Plural. 

cu l](r), 7(7), 75(7), 7(7)1 *0(7) 

0. [7(7! 7C;7), SOHl 7(7) 

a. -pnH, ^(7) 

£ finH, ^(7) 


§ 99. Of the feminine, only the second person sing, is found 
in a few examples: fiTCS thou art forbidden for me , Sanh. 

20 a; ^ X\'2'Q2T m )2 wilt thou marry me? Keth. 81 b; tY^T2 wilt 
thou lead? ibid. 63 a; thou collectest payment , ibid. 43 b. 

§ 100. The forms under a are used with verbs whose final 
radical is a consonant; those under ft with "'"b verbs. The forms 
in brackets occur only sporadically. 

§101. The plural forms under a are sometimes joined to the 
singular theme of the participles and are in such a case preceded 
by fcCHp . For examples see §§ 271, 272. 

§102. In consequence of the promiscuous use of the pre- 
formatives 2 and b with the third person masculine, the first 
person plural adopted by analogy a similar usage. As a result 
of this, both forms, the third person masculine singular and the 
first person plural, became indistinguishable. To remedy this, 
the enclitic personal pronoun was sometimes attached to the 
latter. 7**?"^ ^ us cons ^ er 9 Sabb. 30 6; 7’^P"'^’^ fef us 
abolish , Col. MS., Zeb. 38 a; 1&Crr3 let us infer , ibid. 106 6. 

§103. Rosenberg 1 sees in forms like WffJpiS (Sabb. 83 a, 
B. M. 86a, a. e.), (Sanh. 29 a), and (Sabb. 

121 6), forms of the perfect with an enclitic instead of a constitu¬ 
tive pronoun. This is erroneous; such forms are regular plurals 
used for the singular; cf. below, § 106. 

§ 104. The same author explains ( loc . cit.) forms like fcPIUCn > 
KT?*®» as composed of the respective verb and the singular pro- 

i Das aram&ische Verbum im babylonischen Talmud , p. 15. 
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noun of the second person “ F1K ” with apocope of final “ ri.” 
The second element is rather the objective suffix of the third per¬ 


son feminine, which latter refers to a word like KPlbM understood. 

r : • 

Thus, arson, vnan ,= mscn , imam-, cf. tois5=stD“'S3 we 

r::» t : t : s • t : •• * t : : • t : : • 


need it; tKTTfillK = I wonder at it. 

§ 105. It will be observed that not only do the suffixes for the 
singular and the plural nouns show a promiscuous use, but the 
singular and plural suffixes themselves are sometimes not differ¬ 
entiated. The genders, moreover, sometimes interchange, though 
much more rarely. 1 This circumstance seems to be due to the 
fact that some of the singular suffixes, having become worn out, 
have lost their suggestiveness and have been supplanted by the 
more sonorous and emphatic plural forms, and this caused the 
confusion of all forms. 

§ 106. Another perplexity is encountered by the student in 
the use of the first person plural for the same person in the 
singular, which is an expression of modesty or of generalizing 
indefiniteness. That plural is sometimes found together with the 
singular in one and the same clause; e. g., frb ‘HESH "*S0 , }3*0‘T1 
and I (we) remember also having told him, B.M. 8 b; ‘)fctb' ! | 

"pS for I (we) am not a Persian , eds. ibid. 28 b; >rb Kb 

838 I (we) should not explain it, Pes. 90 a; 838 p*PPb I 8 P^ 
out, M. MS., Sabb. 145 b; 838 y^S I shall cut down, B.M. 107 b. 2 * 
This use of the plural promiscuously with the singular has misled 
even such men as the late Jacob Levy 8 and Th. Noeldeke 4 into 
erroneous theories. Thus Levy assumes a paragogic nUn in 
the first person singular; and Noeldeke explains such forms as 
to'btjp, which occur on almost every page of the voluminous Tal¬ 
mud, as scribal errors. Whether these forms follow the analogy 
of v b verbs or are plurals used as singulars, or are due to both 
causes, they are certainly legitimate formations. 


1 For a similar promiscuous use of the pronouns in other languages cf. Bottcher, op. cit . 
8 878. 

2 An analogous use of the plural is found in the Jerusalem Talmud; cf. M. Schlesinger's 
Aram. Verb, im Jer. Talm p. 15 eq. 

* Neuh, h. chald. Wb. a. ▼. 2. 

4 A. Rosenberg, Dae Aram. Verb, im Babyl. Talm p. 28. 
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c. Possesaive Suffixes. —§107. 


SINGULAR. 

With Singular Noun*. With Plural Noun*. 


2. m. ip ,lp ,ip 

2. f. ip ,-rp- w T; 

a in. j ’^7 ,n *7 ~ ,? r *^T l[Tr,Tr^^‘i-,Ti , r,!tr]pr- 

< [tip ,Tr ,tt ) • T T • • 

s. f. [«rr ,«rr ,pr].n 1 [«n- ,wr] rr ,pp- 


PLUBAL. 


1. c. [war,w- ,p] ,p ,p7 

2. m. [■£- ,ftor ,!fi- ,p5-] ,!©7 

2 . f. 

.Tfer- .Tin- nrr] ,tr 
17 ’1C~ ’ 107 

3. f. tr 


r >r >r 

[■£p .ppl *op 

■flp 

.Tirrr .pip.pp ,‘p'np] sop 
[sirnp ,srr 
[rri- .rr] tr- 

• • r • : - 


§108. The form VfH arose from TP” by metathesis; Tfp 
becoming Ti”. From this form is derived the suffix 3d masc. 
sing. TT”. "JS, “PI, and *J“ are Hebraisms. is properly 

objective suffix. Forms in brackets are of rare occurrence. For 
examples, see Nouns. 

§ 109. Familiar nouns, especially those denoting family rela¬ 
tionship, are frequently used without possessive suffixes. 

1. First person: MEM my mother , M. Q. 206, a. e.; DM id. 
M. Q. 12 o, Gitt. 70 a, Sabb. 66 6, Ber. 396, Y6m. 78 a, a. e.; 
M3M my father , M. Q. 20 6, Meg. 12 6, B. M. 696, a. e.; MfOO 
my grandmother , B. B. 126 ah; *PS my son, Ber. 6 6 ; tTCl my 
daughter , IJull. 96 6, Keth. 64 a, 109 6 ; flFPM my wife , B. B. 
132 b; MT ftbTS into my whole hand , Ber. 56 6; PP**l*®b to my 
bed , ibid.; MFPDb TCPDEM 1 ] and bring them to my house , Qidd. 
22 b; MD*1“TQ *21 *T9 MTT21 "|b from my house to the college , Ned. 
596: (in the parallel passage Ber. 55 a we have *MPBTC*IM for 
MFP21). MEp'H *ME what is that before met i . e ., how do I come 
to that? On MEp, PlEp = , jEp before us , see Levy, Neuh. Wb. 
s. v. MED, I. 

r r 
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2. Third person: fctfiPfct his (thy) wife is going io 

die, Ber. 56 a; KniHB nnVbb TC'bttp he killed all his masters, 
B. B. 36; VCa rBgp D'Kjri KSLK would a father ever 

rise up before his son f Keth. 62 6; SDb^p'n whose husband 

is a kitchen-gardener, Yeb. 118 6; VCOH whose hus¬ 

band is as small as an ant, ibid. 

§ 110. The suffix of the first person sing, is sometimes omitted: 
“Ift my lord, sir, frequently; f\13 like me, Col. MS., Pes. 105 6; 
TDS3 'vm BS3 Tnn rejoice my soul, rejoice my soul, ibid . 68 6; 
*pB /rom me, B. B. 142 6, M. MS., ibid. IJag. 226, ibid. 15 6, V. L. 
ad 1. n. 4, Er. 53 6. In the last passage as an example of the 
Galilean dialect. 

§ 111. tY'fct there is and rrb there is not, on account of their 
verbal force take mostly objective suffixes. But these suffixes 
differ somewhat from those given in the table below. "WPS 
am, Ned. 81 a; 'jyTPil Pes. 50 a; M. MS., ibid. ■jSFTlfc we are; 
ttMTK Yeb, 116 a,’©WR Pes. 87 6, ttftITS ibid. M.MS., you 
are; JTTPil is, B. Q. 46 6; WttVH they are, R. H. 20 a, a. e., 
YiTWFR, Tam. 5 a; yi3TlH, Me'ila 7 a, read m ^ST\^ = ibid. 5 6; 
VTStY'b they are not, Zeb. 14 6,18 6, a. e.; VTSFrb , Er. 46 6, Pes. 
87 6; ibid. M. MS. ^STftlvb; TDFPH they are, fern., Sebtl 14 6; 

d. Objective Suffixes. —§112. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1 . c. 

'r'l'r^T'K-rT-r 

T?7> •«9T 'TTr 'U:-r-t -r 

2. m. 


c— ,o- ,w ,w 

: - s - : • 

2 . f. ; 

1 

V?T 


' ' 

,!|F 7 , 1^7 ,TIfr ,TI37 ,W7 

3. m. \ 

ITT* , 17 , PP_3 7 , 1^7 , 

-.rr ,nrr .-tin— ,nsr- ,icr- ,*e- 

: I : r • r • 


rrri37 ,rrtr 

vr- 
: - 

3. f. 

wr- ,«rr ,rr. st 1 

r • r - r r 

TEr ,TD7 ."'HiT- 


§ 113. The distinction between the suffixes of the perfect and 
those of the imperfect are obliterated. 

§ 114. The F\ element in the suffixes is derived from the 

1 *mrpb he is absent , Keth. 22 o, a. e M belongs to legal style. In toe are . 

Pes. 50 a, has assumed verbal, more correctly participial, form. 

«• 
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objective particle FP. This is clear from a form like flFrybaT 
that he swallow it, Ned. 50 b, where the commentaries have ybn 
HtV in two words. 

§ 115. *p“, are shortened forms for ST'S) ; for 

cf. the Targumic arifc, S3K. But it may also be a mistake 
of the copyists: iTT stood for Tl3 l ' = inr; the sign of abbrevia¬ 
tion was omitted and then written is so vocalized 

. s • 

by the Col. MSS. The Wjft shows the presence of the ener¬ 
getic ntin. 

B. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 116. Those referring to a nearer object, or to the subject 
under consideration, are: 

Sing. masc. (fjj, -pq, ■pTl, and contracted , an, ]V\ , this , that 

fem. *n, urn, (•nan, srn>, •wi); ■'an, coi. ms. *an, 

TTT « T TT T • T - •- 

contracted from a^HH • 

Plur. masc. VDSI, GTTJ, fbn, ylwt, "Hy) these, those. 
fem. -an, (Wwj, yon, fbn). 

§ 117. Those referring to a distant object are: 

Sing. masc. i«nn, fipSTi , *0^) that one there. 

fem. H'nn, n;n, opro- 
com. HT* that one there f the other. 

Plur.com. 

§ 118. ■'T'S, only in the phrase ■'Tfct'l 'TX both this and that, 
these and those, is used for both genders and both numbers. 

§119. References: ‘pi (*+' ! l) Gitt. 85 6, a. e.; 'p! Ber. 386, 
B. Q. 99 6, Sanh. 31 a, Keth. 17 aj'S6t. 35 a, a.e.—pTTJ (‘j+'H+Kn), 
Ker. 25 6, Keth. 103 a, Me'lla 12 6, and frequently in Ned. and 
Nazir.—KW ( = p), Gitt. 85 6.—pj (I+Rp), Keth. 22 a, 896; 
Gitt. 85 6/ B. M. 15 a, 18 a.—p! (f+SFlj/Col. MS., Zeb. 89a. 
—HH (contracted from KTTI) frequent.—STH (ST+), Ned. 
53 a, T 55 a, a. e.—OT Ned. 41a, Sabb. 52 6, a. e.—"“isn (*7+«n), 
Col. MS., Pes. 75 6.—StT? (only orthographically different from 
im), Pes. 53 6, B. M. T 60a, Bekh. 456.—*'5n (• ( 3 = , '3+»n), 
properly an adverb; MSS. Men. 3 6; ■’DPI bS all this, Ber. 206; 
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isba without this, -on biapa because of this , frequent.— 
TKPI. frequent.—VT351 ( , fiH+*|^I), frequent.—VVI ( = 5 fin = 5 in3n, 
with compensatory lengthening (y. §77), W'TI IJull. 11a, 
eds.—^bn (■pbK+SH), Tam. 11 a, B. M. 90 a, and frequently in 
Ned. and Nazir.—'pbK (•+bH r =Hebr. nbfct), B. M. 15 a, 67 6, 
110 a; Taan. 17 6; B. B, 38 a, 63 a; Keth. 87a. Only in legal 
style.—"H5 ( = 7*751) > properly a singular, Gitt. 316, 45 6; Men. 
346, a. e.; *2Tl (contracted from TJ3n = y7T3n), frequent.—‘'SHS 
(TTJ+il), only Col. MS., Meg. 26.— TF., p. 25.—-pbn, 
ibid. 1 .—tXVTH (H^n+Stl) frequent.—( 7j+*WJ) frequent. 
—( = 1fWPl), Col. MS., Zeb. 49 a" a. e. 1 — 1 W or W 
(■S+Tfl), B. M. 86a, Zeb. 43 6, £ull. 90 6.—tttTl (^n+»n)’,’ 
frequent.—or TJTI (TJ+KH), frequent.— !{TJ (§69), M. MS., 
Pes. 1116.—?|T» (tj+n+'«), frequent.— Tjsn (T]+- ( n, §119), 
frequent.—(Tj+S+^K), Ar. 326, Bekh. 206, Me'ila 156, a. e. 8 

§120. Forms in parentheses are of rare occurrence, and 
belong partly to the Palestinean dialects. 

§121. KH is often joined to the following word, in which 
case the final K, which marks the length of the vowel, is not 
written. E . g. y ■pfl, SFltin, WJ, tXSVW «PI, HH 

n*«p. 

§ 122. St!, STI, KTJ sometimes unite with a preceding word, 
in which case they undergo phonetic or orthographic change. 
Thus, KTl+Kb becomes 1Kb is not; tXT\ "pK becomes *13^, 
KT1 becomes TK is not; &WH TT2 is contracted to *iTV2 how 
is it , how aboutf and others. Wl+TJK becomes 

«n+VB+T! = »3rri; «T1 rra=T«3. 

r . : - r s - 

1 The final in demonstrative pronouns is taken by M. Schultze (Zur Formenlehre des 
8emit. Verbs, p. 19, note 1) to be identical with the pronominal suffix of the 2d person; -pT, 
m he translates kic tibi, haec tibi , would be hae, hi , tibi. In the latter form he sees 
the construct state of the absolute *pbfc$* That represents here the 2d person is, 
however, not necessarily the case, since one and the same pronominal element may represent 
different persons. Cf. ZD MG., 1875, 172. 

2 HQ., ed. HUdesheimer, p. 06, ; $e'€U., ed. pr., 86, 'jTljn, ^Pl ; . 

HG. 491; Siri-jn, ibid. 381. Letter of Condol. of Sam. Ha-Nagld to R. &anan'€l~ Oohr 
Tbb, II., 68; , ibid. 226. Cf. for the demonstrative force of the b the Arabic , sJUL), 

Hebr. n$n, rbn, hg. m.-cf. Targumic xpst he. (=jrnn> 

MV. 25. spf this (’legal style), TO. ed. Harkavy, g555. 
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C. COPULATIVE PBONOUN8. 

§123. a) The idiom of the Babylonian Talmud, differing in 
this respect from the cognate languages, has developed separate 
forms for the pronouns of the third person, when the latter imply 
the substantive verb and are used for the copula. These forms are: 

Masc. sing. ilJTS 1 Masc. plur. 5)i"EP5 

Fem. sing. TpJ Fem. plur. TJ3*3 

6 ) Rbfebences: TT3 “'KB what is it? Ned. 38 6; TP3 KTf 
that it is, the very thing, ibid.; TP3 H3H it is I, Taan. 24 6; 'jKD 
TP3 who is itf Pes. 104 a; TP3 JOTI* K3PT TB do I know where 
he ist —TPS Ber. 44 a, £ull. 43 6," a. e.—TTT3 IXPQ KTH Tib® 

• • j • T • T ~ ; 

they all belong to one and the same kind , IJull. 79 a; and fre¬ 
quently.—TET3 Col. MS., M. Q. 36, 96, a. e.; TF. 9. 

§ 124. Luzzatto* and Naldeke 8 consider the copulative pro¬ 
nouns to be of the corresponding forms of the personal pronouns; 
the former being formed out of the latter by the prefix 3, and 
the initial & lost in the process of composition. Said prefix 
Naldeke ( loc. dt.) considers to be a mutilated = "H, flSTI. 
Such a use of that particle would find an excellent parallel in the 
Hebrew "'3351, etc., where that particle also exhibits a 

verbal force; but cf. Duval's objection, Oram. Syr., p. 168, note 2. 
Merx {Oram. Syr., p. 168) derives TEP3 from a supposed form 
'inin + hu through aphseresis of initial vowel, and from the 
latter TP3 through syncope of medial 3. I should suggest that 
the copulative forms have an independent genesis. They are not 
derivatives, but parallel formations of the personal pronouns. 
They consist of the pronominal suffixes and the syllable “B, a 
contraction of TJ3, which latter in its turn is an apocopated form 
of ^n3 = ^nb, the third person singular of the imperfect of KVI, 
“TJ to be. That would explain why these forms are used only 
with the third person, while the Hebrew HSH may be used with 
all persons. A similar instance of the composition of K1H is 
found in the term fOT) granted, which is a compound of TIP 
and n . 4 

T 

■ Col. US. AlfftsI on 166 vocalises VPf. VP3 (§80). Se'ilt., oh. 18, has 
KW?. 

2 Elem. gram, del dial. talm. Babilon., §52. * Hand. Gramm., p. 92, n. 1 

* Levy, Nh. u. ch. Wb 8. v. npH* 
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W. H. Lowe 1 has the following remark about these forms: 
“He (Luzzatto) did not perceive that the prefixed 3 changes the 
simple pronoun into the substitute for the copula.” The above 
words are apt to mislead the reader into the belief that Luzzatto 
was ignorant of the copulative force of these forms. As a matter 
of fact, he states it ( loc . cit.) clearly enough, and it is but just to 
the deceased scholar that this should be pointed out. E. Blftcher* 
also, as far back as 1838, recognized the true nature of these 
forms. 

§ 125. 1. *I3VI, Vft , frequent; fcGVJ Col. MS., Meg. 7 a; VSl 
Col. MS., Zeb. 13 b; M. MS., Pes. 60 a, this is, these are , are con¬ 
tractions of TI this and of the respective forms of the copulative 
pronouns. The uncontracted form VP3 VI is cited V. L. ad Men. 
92 b, notes 2, 3.® 

2. Noteworthy is the pleonastic construction of our word with 
the copulative pronouns: M. MS., Taan. 20 6 (bis) VETS *13"VJ 
these are . 

§ 126. *I3V .... 5)3V means: this is one and the same, e. g ., 
DHSa W'V Bern ! I3*'VII Wardimas and Menahem are one and 
the same person, Sabb. 118 6. 

§ 127. *13 VI is sometimes used as a simple copulative pronoun: 
'"tniS tt'VI ISV 5 ! this is something unusual, Mun. MS., Sanh. 48 a. 
VP3 differs from "'VI TWO ; the first meaning what is it? 4 the 
latter, what would it becomet 

D. BELATIVE PBONOUN. 

§ 128. a) The older form of the relative pronoun V occurs 
only in the Palestinean recension of Aboth I., 13, in legal style, 
in the combinations “bv, ~Vn (b + *H, T + V) 6 of the emphatic 
possessive pronouns, and at times in the combination fctbv 
(Hb +V) that not . I have found besides but two examples of it: 
VlbfijQ sb V that you may not share my fate, Meg. 16 a, 
and bttp V TJ until he had killed, Sanh. 96 6. The usual form 
of it is . 

i The Fragm. of T. B. Peeahim, p. 38, note 1. 

‘■’■anus Ti®b xo-va, p. 

* According to Hal^ry, ZA. IV., 59, ^3*^71 l* a contraction of + } + ‘'M + fcttl ! 

4 Of. Lowe, op. cit., p. 38. 

4 Qf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 87; cf. Maclean, Oram, of Vernacular Syr., pp. 19, 55,181# 
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6 ) References : 'b"" 1 ! mine, B. M. 109 b, Ned. 60 a, 61 a; 
thine, B. M. 109 b, Ned. 6 a; Plbp her, Naz. 30 a, Ned. 36 b, 70 a, 
Sabb. 80 6, B. B. 33 b; "bp our, Ned. 49 a; "isb"' 5 ! your, B. Q. 
117 b; -iDb^l, Suk. 44 a; 'jiplb'*! their, Gitt. 84 6, B. Q. 117 6; 
■jinb'nSukk.44 a— ■’•pi, ifpi, iv-pi, rm, •pp, 5D*pi, Tnp, 
■nri, frequent. 

c) The usual form of the possessive is T*1; the form b*^7 
occurs but seldom. *P1 is a reduplication of the relative . 

d) Instead of the usual we find T^b"'’ T T T]b“l TF., p. 7. 

E. INTEBBOGATIVE PBONOON8. 

§129. a) *xp, *,a (TQ) whof "Hp 1 (*«, PM) whatt TI 
which, which onef (‘"TX, pi 'PI, '"T'P!, "TP!) which now 
(quisnamf) (pi Pip) what now ( quidnamf ) TR3, ('PR3, "iTp, 
"PTSp) what is itf ^"PI (TTO + 'PT or xri+‘ t Tn)’wftw&"ts itf !0p 
(= fcMPl +'13) who is hef whose is itf "212 who is shet whose 
is it ?* 

b) References: *Kp, * ( p, "ttp, *013, "213, frequent.—TO A. 
Z. 41 b; PP3 "pTlS PR3 how do you deal with itf "PI frequent; 
*'T'PI, Meii. 109a;’ p "PI, Ned. 26 6; *,'TX, ■pi PR3 Tam. 
8‘2a; "TPI MSS. Zeb. 69 o; "'PR2 MS. R. 117, B.M. 2 6, Pes. 906; 
ITB M. MS., B.M. 2 6; Trw’(=TT3+Pra) M. MS., B. B. 8 a; 
sCpn, Naz. 12 a.—^IPTS'IS 'X‘2 which of themf B. B. 126, for 
the usual TP'2'13 "PI.—7SWI512 *'S13 why should he sweart F. 
MS., B. M. 82 6. ’ 

F. INDEFINITE PBONOCN8. 

a. Positive Indefinites .—§ 130. 'bp ,* iC3bB Mr. So and So, 
N. N.; SffipbB ilfrs. or Miss So and So. — somebody .—*T33, 4 
0TS, (Dyrb)' something , WlV’E something. —TPIfD, somebody; 
somebody: HWl TZFMM imXl tKTBm TT it is known 

• • •• ••jr; — • ; - 

1 “’H'Q is * contraction a) in some cases of b) in other of ( 9122 )* 

TF. vocalises 

«HO. 71, »Tl; ibid. 233, ; ibid. 438 &>/., pp. 6, 77, 80, 83, has KTH, 

id. HQ. 178, a. e.’^H'O if; HQ. 95, 104, “a. e. HQ. 276. Ht3» Wond 

for 'pta HQ . 22, 25, 68, 263. 

* In later literature is used also for inanimate objects: /or so and so 

much money do’elt, 36; *jb^ XTl^TTp in tuck and such a places ibid. 51. 

* In the opinion of Professor Haupt *i7fO is not a mutilated form of 07373 but is the 
Hebrew VJ, VJ, ft^JIciency + ^10 from; literally, of a sufficiency. 
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that the place belongs to this or that man, B. M. 21 b; cf. ibid. 
23 a. —*'5m *W1 this and that, so and so. —1TT1 .... m the one 

• T X • T - X 

.... the other; *133 .... *133 the one .... the other M. Q. 25 6. 

T T 

§131. iO'it est qui, sunt qui is used in the sense of some: 
'iayn some say. 

§ 132. «aby 'tea the whole world is sometimes used in the 

TXT 

sense of anybody , anyone , everybody. 

§ 133. pVn and pV^S are used like our Tom, Dick and Harry 
for anyone: KSTT IttVaiD H3» «3?T pb*Q «b*l WCPT pbTt «b K3H 
I know no flillaq and no Billaq , I know only a tradition , ljull. 
19 a; Tib 'bpij! pVM pb'n shall Hilldq and Billaq enjoy it? 
Sanh. 98 b? ‘ ' 

§ 134. bS all, every; C3'H b2> everybody, everyone; Iff] TI b| 
each and everyone; . .. . 1 b|l whoever; . .. . 1 bs whoever, 
whatever; .. . 1 'Jta bS whatever; TW bS whatsoever; OTTO b3, 
'Ta b3 (Ned. 49 a) anything . 

’ b. ’Negative Indefinites.—% 135. . . . 1 ]»a rrb, ■jHa M'b 
.. . i, ... i rrb, «b aaby "bo, none , nobody , no one .— trb 
ona, »b oyia’bs, tb sbi... »b, bbs »bi... »b nothing. 

T T * TI T T X TI T 




NUMEBALS. 



A. 

Cardinals. — § 136. 



a) 

With Masculine Nouns. 

With Feminine Nouns. 

1. 

a 

in 

inn 

T "! 

2. 

'3 

an, 'in, ■pin 

•nbn, Tnn, ]Tnn 

3. 

'3 

anbnt 

r r ; 

nbn 

r : 

4. 

'1 

'yain, wsrjnt 

yni» 

5. 

'n 

Keant 

t ; — 

can 

6. 


anct 

T • 

rrc or rrc 

7. 

'T 

(nyae), nyset 

- X - T I - 

J3C, 20 or 20 

8. 

’n 

inant 

r; t ; 

aan or aan 

9. 

"0 

(nycn), aycnt 

— ; • t : • 

yen 

10. 


irtot 

t : - 

icy 

ii. m 

icy in, ip an* 

'ic 'in, 'ip m* 


i In Palmyrean R322TTD» cf. ZD MG. 42, 398, where the word is vocalized wrongly 
; read Assyr. minddma. 

* This is perhaps connected with the Arabic misfortune. 
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With Masculine Nouns. With Feminine Nouns. 

12 . y -ip'bn, npy -nn, no -nn* -np -nn, -np -nnn 

is. y np-nn, nip? nbn, np-bn rnpy nbn, ■nicy nbn, -np "bn* 

■no nbn, 

- : r : 

14. y- xrn, np-ans -no yan», -"cans 

iB. re np'on rnP_y wan, -nppn 

is. y\ T'ts no -np*, np n-p* rnicy n-p, "np h-p* 

17. t'" npa"ip, no ap* nnpy yap, nnpy ap, ■np ap* 

is. n*" npy non, np ■pan* -no -pan* 

is. a*- nppn ion, -npp-n, -nppn, -np-pn 

mioy 

_ T i - 

20 . 'o ■j-npy, ynpy 60.'o -np, f-np ioo. p r»a 

30 . b ■pnbsin,-,-nbn 70. y -j-yap 200 . n -nKa,-,n»a 

40 . 'a -,-yanK so.'s pan, ypan 1 , 000 .K,rnn pb« 

60 . a f-ppn 90 .'s f-yPn 10 , 000 . (t)»naan, «ian 

6) Refebences: -nbn, with change of liquids: M. MS., 

Sabb. 110a.—-DPI, with original nUn, as in fan, Col. MS., 
M. Q. 9 a.—-ypn«: B. B. 30 a, 60 a; Er. 606; Col. MS., Pes. 
13 a; a. e.—riyap: Keth. 67 6; nypFI: B. B. 626.—np-TTl: 
Taan. 18 6.—"np "in: Col. MS., Zeb."586.—npy TH: Nidd.54 a. 
—no "Tt: R. H. 21 a; a. e.—-np -TR: Keth. 62 6; a. e.—-nn 
npy - 2 M. MS., YOm. 69 6, 84 a; a.’e.—-np-bn: B. B. 133 6; 
Gitt. 68 6.—"npy nbn-. Ned. 41a.—nnpy nbn: Taan. 146.— 
npy nbn: Keth.*77 b .—'-no nbn : Ber. 5 T 6 6.—-npSPH: At. 126; 
Col. MS., Meg. 17 a .—"np ya^fct: Ar. 12 a; Sabb. 98 6.—np|PR: 
Pes. 4 a, 9 6; Col. MS., Meg'. 26.—nnpy Ppn: Ar. 12 a.—ri-p 
nnpy: B. B. 916.—np "np: Col. MS., Meg. 2 6, 6 a.—ap 
rnipy: B. B. 916.—nnpy yap: Er. 83 a.—nca- 10 : Er. 76 6, 
Meg" 2 a.—neap : Bekh. 50 a —-X"Pn: Ber." ‘28 6.—-nopFI: 
Sabb. 17 6.—-npP"Fl: Ar. 12 a.—n’jpy ®n: M. MS., Taan.’13 6. 
—ncPn: Nidd. 64 a.—f-npy: Col. MS., Meg. 6 a, 17 a.—f'Flbsin: 
Col. MS., Pes. 686.—-Pip:’Col. MS., Pes. 111a.—f-np,’’Col. 
MS., Meg. 7 6, vocalizes f-nP.—f-DOPI: Ar. 13 a; a. e.— 

B. Q. 115 a; a. e.—: Col. MS., Pes. 64 6.—: Sanh. 39 a. 
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{“KW does not occur in the plural. Cjbs, in the construct 
state perhaps CjbK 9 in the emphatic state Hjsbfct; in the plural 
yfibs (Ned. 606), ]Bbfc< (Keth. 106 a), and usually “'Sbfcjt. 

The plural of »?&■] is fWia"1 (Ned. 60 6), ■jSPfen (M. MS., 
A. Z. 16 a), •TQ"] (IJull. 7 a), and commonly RPlllSfl (Sanh. 
26 a, Gitt. 57 a'Pes. 62 6); that of HFCD") is ]SST\ "(Sanh. 16 a), 
»rcan (Ber. 6 a), and or ifffor] (MS.‘ Karlsr. and R. 

Qananel, Sanh. 26 a) .* 

§137. Forms marked by a dagger end frequently also in 
Hr; those marked by an asterisk are found also written in one 
word; parenthetic forms are in the construct state. 

§ 138. The ending is contracted to *p~", (^), "j“,in the 
numerals for 2, 80, and 200. Final & has been changed to 0 under 
the influence of adjacent J in , 10*Hn, ^0"*bFl and the like 

(§73). The ending 0 in represents an original a \. For 

the sifting of vowel in *3pn for , "pnbW for "pttbri, c/. § 92. 

§ 139. In ■pffl and the original 3 of the second radical 

has been dissimilated under the influence of the final "j (§ 63). The 
form *HF) is formed by analogy of yHR • Id yTHP original i of the 
first syllable became a under the influence of the following *1 .* 

§ 140. The following examples will illustrate how compound 
numbers greater than 19 are formed: 


irn ■pipy 

21 

Bekh. 60 

■prnrn pipy 

22 

Meg. 6a 

nnisi rniBi nan nSn 

r : : - : 1 • • : r* r: 

364 

Ydmft 20 a 

'Elba an'ip 

6,000 

B. B. 73 

-sba “tcrnn 

12,000 

M. Q. 106 

abba nab 

100,000 

Bekh. 8 6 

armp -icrbn 

130,000 

Sanh. 26 a 

■pja*i pro 

600,000 

?ull. 7 a 

an*nsn na:p nbn 

3,000,000 

Pes. 62 6 

aiisn ■'aba qba 

10,000,000,000 

Sanh. 39 a 


i The 1 here may be an orthographical luxury to mark the plural; but may alao repre¬ 
sent T~; cf. 8 TO. 

* Later forms are: Hal . Oed. 206 (bis); 'jrnn ibid. 399; Ylbn three , Mach. Vitry 

119; nCHTJ Se'elt. 100; "HT1 ibid. 116; “10 ifl Sa'art Te*Hba~$112-, *n0 ibid.; 

nopn” ibid. 46; “ipntD ibid.; Hal. Oed. 425, 595; “TOP Hal. Pes.% “lO^ltp 

ibid*. 146 (bis ); “nTpy^n ibid. 255; “IDflJP Mach. Vitry 4 fifty, H. 0 .452 (bis). 
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§ 141. The following examples show the influence of the 
Latin: JOTi 'M “prvjj 59, Nidd. 30a; HTH “'S3 “pD® 69, Er. 83 a; 
“JVlIp 'sp” fs®n 78, Ar. 13 a; 'Flip 'S3 pan M. MS., Zeb. 118 6; 
cf. later Hebrew npa ICn D'72li< 39. 

§ 142. Through interchange of b and 1, IC'bFl and IC^Fl are 
used interchangeably for 12 and 13, and it is frequently impos¬ 
sible to know which number is meant. Cf. the various readings 
to B. M. 24 b, 46 a, 85 a, 86 a; B. B. 12 a, 77 b, 150 b ; Sanh. 26 a; 
B. Q. 1126; Ber. 4 a, 8 a; M. Q. 10 6, 24 a, 26 a; B6$a 23 a; 
Ydmft 87 6; Taan. 18 6 (bis), 25 a; Bag. 4a; H. G. 352; a. e. A 
similar interchange is found in Neo-Syriac (Noldeke, N.-S. Or., 
pp. 53, 153). 

§ 143. A number denoting more than one may be considered 
as a unit, in which case the number so considered is preceded by 
the substantive 'Si house, family, body. E. (]., 'Ip 'SI, Xtlbp 'Si 
a body of two, three; two, three. 

References: 'ip 'Si frequent; 'ip'Si Col. MSS.; yip 'Si 
two, Sanh. 95 a; Hpbp 'Si three, Sanh. 8 a; TOSlIit 'Si four, 
Sebu. 42 a; AWOn '¥ five, Yeb. 101 6; HI®* '3 ten, Er. 30 a, 
SOta 38 6; apbffl yiifl? *3 twenty-three, Sanh. 8 a ; fjara a 
hundred , Ber. 50 a , Yeb. 88 a. 1 

§ 144. two takes pronominal suffixes to express determina¬ 
tion, in which case it expands its form to ‘PFl . 2 Thus, "pTT) we 
both , Sebu. 37 b ; you both , B. Q. 60 6; firPYTO they both , 

Keth. 83 6; rmn Bull. 45 6; -STY*! Col. MS., M. Q. 31a. 8 

§145. Luzzatto’s remark (op. cit. § 63), that the compound 
numbers in “Hp are of rare occurrence, I cannot confirm. They 
occur as frequently as those in ^0, if not oftener. It must, 
however, be noticed that the masculine and feminine forms are 
sometimes used promiscuously. Whether such a confusion in 
the use of the genders is original, or is only due to later copyists, 
is, on account of the lack of ancient MSS., hard to decide. 

§ 146. Now and then we meet with numerals taken from other 

1 In later literature: “nTlS HO. 364, 489; KTlbrPa ibid. 62, 65 ; Kflbna ibid. 489, 490; 

n^anapa, nyansta <w*7ioi. ’ * 8 " 

2 Cf. Barth, Nominalbtldung , p. 4. 

* In later literature: lynn Ba - 2 ®; yn'nbp, viynbp they three, aid. <n : 
they four , ibid. 398. For the TO*! in these forms, cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gram., § 49, 
and Kautzsch, Oram. d. Bibl.-Aram ., §65,1, n. 1. 
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languages. They are used in homiletical etymologies and as 
illustrations of special points in Halacha. Thus, Ber. 56 6, the 
name Cappadocia is explained PPipj RHilDp KB3. “ Kappa ” 
means beam, “dika” means ten (Sba). Er. 18 a (&x>) two , 
twice. Naz. 8 b Tflibffl DTI® -jijT PITH *,n “ip*i« CDD*© 

521^ ]i3npt3 Symmachos says: b means one , 

8t‘yovos two , rptycevos three y T€Tpayu)viov four , 7revTay<i>vos five (fold). 

B. B. 164 6 cm, one. M. Q. 28 a 'fin Ya'akdb ed. princ. 

KTfcjt id. 'Ar. Sanh. 89 a the Persian numeral 1000 , occurs 

in the Persian phrase fcWfl 1TH "ifcO an ass of a thousand colors . 

B. Ordinals. —§147. Sing. masc. KSp, HKap, HfcWTp (Ned. 
40a, 51a); fern. KfPSp, HrPaip; plur. masc. ■'fcttap, fern, 
arrap, arra-ip first. lT 

§148. Sing. masc. y^jF), 83^3P (Ned. 21a, 63 a), 

('Ar. Gitt. 6 a), second ; Wrbtf, nKlrbn third; fourth ; 

nfcCTM seventh , Nidd. 67 b; nK^HDy tenth . Plur. fern. 7 m !T\^T'2 m \ 

t r • : r r • -s rrr»: 

fourth} 

§ 149. The expression W3p fc03p (Gitt. 12 b , B. B. 97 a, Pes. 
7 a) corresponds to the later Hebrew ’pTDfcO ■jitf&O, meaning by 
and by , by degrees , gradually , successively . Plur. masc. ^fip 
“ttSp, Pes. 7a. a 

" §150. Sabb. 31 b, 88 a, Ar. 13 a, ■’KTrbn is used in the sense 
of triple. 

§ 151. a. Like the ordinals are used a number of other 
numeral adjectives:—Sing. masc. another; Col. 

MS. Pes.; K3yrm TF. y p. 11; fern." »FI!nfii* 

(K.H.18 6), T ^inn^, (Yeb. 64 6) (Col.MS. 

Pes.), "HJTlil (Qid. 47 a, B. M. 15 a, a. e.).— Plur. masc. THfiK, 
(Col. MS. Pes.) 'Vm, TF. y p. 12, TiTH, ibid. 17; fern. 
»Trrrw (Ned. 20 6, 22 a )”* 

6. Sing. masc. TSflffil; fern. KFr^fG, KTVHTQ; plur. 

masc. fern. the last , the latter. —"*C3 ^Fl 

•• r : t rrrjr « r : r •• r •• s 

1 In later literature: Sing. fem. xn^p. bq. 2M; xrn^n. mv. ioi; xpvpbi? 
bq. 250; sin^n, Kfp'yan mv. loiVxnicpn bq. h»\ x^rnto v »«.-Maic‘. 
nyy^pn i6«. «i8; ntj^ppip »«.; ns^iari »«.; nx^: , an «>«, ®». The ninth 

must have been P^nBP*, XITIPlDri*- 

2 Qf. Luzzatto, op. c//., §64, and Dalman, op. cif., p. 168. 
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the last two cups, Pes. 108 b; Tpro ifWH ‘'fcPfob to my suc¬ 
cessors (descendants) who are to come after thee , A. Z. 106. 

C. Fractional Numbers .—§ 152. Fractional numbers are 

expressed partly by separate nominal formations, partly by various 
constructions of the cardinals. The separate formations are: 
aabs, nabs, 'abe (b.m. 77 o) arfrim, aribTi, 'SFibn (Sabb. 
87 a, ed. Sonc.j tttffCTt’-J-; «Tmij *. 

§153. "WlTt «nbri f, Sukk. 32 b; 'abs XPlbn i, Sabb. 34 b; 

■wn »pibn' -j- tbtd. ; *Tibn anbn f, *nbn ■nn f> 35 a; 

*pvppVl fifths , Tern. 27 a; "ifT'ZibB the half of them, B. B. 8 a. 1 

§ 154. In Syriac a difference of spelling exists in the word 
\i±ojL, the second j. being spirantic when it means three years 
old .* The same distinction may have obtained in our idiom; we 
should, therefore, have to read in the expression Kr\b**ft Kb3J 

with the second H spirantic. 

§ 155. The forms KMVp , KMtVdj come per metathesin from 
Knrnp, KTtfWD, formations like KFlb'n, KtfbW. They were 
transposed to avoid their interchange with KFnD six , and KFflTD 
web, network, forms to which, in accordance with the genius of 
the language, they must have been ultimately reduced. It must 
be added that KMfVjj, KfrttTZj are as little ordinals as the other 

r ; r • : 

forms given in this paragraph, and the assertion of the diction¬ 
aries to the contrary must be corrected. 

D. Other Denumerative Nouns .—§ 156. HKTrr, plur. "’KTIT 

single, unique; quart (of a jflb), Er. 64 a, a. e., fem. 

wnran, plur. fem." Krrrnn, KPlKr, Col. MS., Pes. 1096; 

a square; name of a small Persian weight—Gitt. 

22 a; K1TOT!, plur. one of the five books of the Penta¬ 

teuch or of the Psalms; later the Pentateuch; KtV'ppT! fifths , 
pentads; , KFOBlPI, KFBffW, KrrWFl, MaMR ,'KWWta, 
thoman , a measure containing the eighth part of a 2p; plur. 
Kn^ppin; xytzy the giving of tithes ; plur. tithes , 

decades . Here belongs also the pronoun “mST! one another , a 
contraction of fcHfi KHH, with the plur. masc. ending, 8 and Kf\Kp, 
KtT2, city, from HKp hundred; properly a hundred tents or houses .* 

1 In later literature: KPHtt i, HO. 127; *. ibid. 487. 

2 Noeldeke, SO., p. 89. 

one another (fem.), HQ., ed. prino. 826. 

* Cf. Maclean, op. cit„ p. 67. 
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ADVEBBS AND ADVEBBIAL EXPBE8SION8. 

Adverbs of Place. —§157. T2 “*y3 among others. —"13, 
TT3, “'JOli* (§91), “aVa, 'SOSa, irasa, outside, from 
outside .—“'Tin "'33, “'Tin "S, together .—“*T X33K on top of .— 
“lid, *13, T3, iM3, "WO, "KljS (§91) inside, amid .— ■ote 
inclusive, opposed to “D^a exclusive. —“133 therein. —Nil, bOH 1 
*5R (Col. MS., Meg. 9 6) here, in the case before us. —K3TI, 
W (Ar. 30a), *tl (Col. MS., Zeb. 1116) where; TTB, iOTTB, 
whence; 85"Tlb whither ; SOTM whereupon. “"7 tOVi bS, bS 

(Col. MS., Pes. 96 a) wherever, in all cases where. —p^HS 
instead .—DRR there, in that case. DR, T3SFI there. —Kb^b, b^jb, 

TT T I T - T : 

briba, nVro, above, upward, on top, supra. -wb beneath , 
below, ahead, further, infra. — 5lbD (Sabb. 92 a), nnrfea 
(Bekh. 8 6), Krtlflb (M. MS., Be^a 15a), KPlTb (B. B. 45a), 
nannnb (b. q. 236), beneath, underneath, doum , below 

(§§82,158).’ 

§ 158. With the forms in RX“, some such word as OT5E 
is to be understood. On Sb^jb , KRHRb, see above, § 82. The 
K in , “WjiR is prothetic. DRR, &OH are compounds of 

fcCl and DR, Hebr. DD, and fcO, Hebr. pfe, respectively. In 
*JBR and "jBpb ( = *|+D*Tp+b) we have the demonstrative element 
^. The reading of the latter "jBpb and not with Levy 'jDpb is 
warranted by tradition, supported by the vocalization of the Col. 
MSS., and has its analogies in our idiom. In X2LSK we have a 
compound of K( = b?) and ; fcOVl, consist of fcO and 

•n, TK respectively. In ^»RRD T ( = n«Rn*R+ , ]D) and KRiRb 
(KRiRR+b) we have syncope of H. 

Adverbs of Time .—§ 159. -‘HK Col. MS. "’TO, "TJfc, while, when , 
when not yet. —1DPRJI, *3ST\ ■'5!TJK (Col. MS., Meg. 16a vocalizes 
*srn < '5!TTK), meanwhile, in the meantime. K3TKTI, fcCVKPJ 
( = 8jjp+]&n), now, this time, nowadays. RD^K (Col. MS., Meg. 
12 a vocalizes RD^K), when. —RD^H bs whenever, as long as, as 
often as. —‘'RSS, TQK, , 'R3"'K (Col. MS.) still, yet, even now .— 
■^RbKb, "inbka (Ned* 4 6,‘itasl, ibid., has IFlbS fa), “IRbab ] t> 

1 On the various constructions of KpH. see Zunz, Dob Adverbium , ZDMQ. XXIV., 

pp. 581-506, reprinted in Vol. III. of his Get. Schriften. 

2 here, HQ. 477 (bit ); where , ibid. 63, 69, a. e.; fctljnnb, ibid. 315. 
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(Ned. 27 6) on the spot, at once . 1 —TpFlIBK ( = «TPOPip HFl® + pro- 
thetic 8) last year.—^Tab, “mb, 'after, later on.—'Y2 TO3 
in the meanwhile.—' Wwi “nT'n, HliT"* (Col. MS., Zeb. 32 a, 
with apocope of T and change of J to 8 ), lit. when it was done, 
ex post facto .—8H already, since .—8F\TCri now, at present .— 
‘p50 , 'T sometimes .— yesterday .—8'TOU‘rb (Col. MS., Zeb. 

84aj, »nrj KffPb (B. M. 17 a), 8*nni8 8Utb {ibid. H. MS.), 
^ntt^rb T '(i6t'd. ed. Ven.), Hjnrwt 8UVb '{ibid. F. MS.), after- 
to-morrow. —*13, *2, when. —WS now; when he .—"’M since, as 
soon as.—-I TO3 (YOmft 13a,Sabb.ll9a), “I TOS) b2>, H03 b>D 
~7 (Col. MS., Zeb. 6 a) until, as long as .—“iJtfib to-morrow.— 
bwb, b»a, soon .—“1 “nna during, while, meanwhile, 
before, when not yet.— Db?b (Gitt. 85 6, legal style) forever.— 
sngT? at first, from the start.— tlETJSE, 8W tWlg 
(legal’ style), formerly.—at first, at the beginning.— 
12TTU at first, heretofore. —TO, 3TO again, anew, moreover, yet 
more, further, besides. 1 

Adverbs of Manner .—§160. M“Q*8 verily, indeed .— 

[= na“i + “l+ ’8 (=b?)] (turn to the stronger side. I rest my 
argument upon what is superior; on the other side is a stronger 
claim) on the contrary.— 8>TTi8 338 by the way, apropos.— 
8“H3 338 incidentally, occasionally .— 0iTfi8, CiSTO'I’lK {tWivn) 
quickly, rapidly, soon .—'feW in case when .— 83iC3b83 crosswise. 
rrb 1 ®® bustrophedonj 8^TTi3, 8“Tlb openly, explicitly .—"iTI 
again, *'3rj, (TF. 2, i4a and frequently), 83H (Col. MS., 
Pes. 110a), so' thus. — expressly, distinctly, only .—*831 
(Ber. 56) certainly, surely, rightly, with good reason. —['bn), 'bit', 
proper].— [r»18*, rvatt], 3BTO, well —'*!3 for nought, in vain, 
for no purpose. 1 —"llnb, *8"Tinb (B. Q. 38 a), 81SED ‘'D3H3, 
8*333 *B83, separately, alone, for oneself. —rHfl83b at first 
sight, apparently.—Vtr) *Bb3, rrb *Bb|l, 8;b8 *Bb3, 8;b'Bb3 

1 The statement of the dictionaries that occurs only with b is to be corrected 

accordingly. 

a In later literature: *On*] “OST^Tt* HO. 100; bp i = tW& bS), ibid . 164; 

, ibid. 456; injU^nb, ibid. 63; *j?3 (legal style) ibid. 315; , TO. ed. Harkavy, 

§ 181.~ 

* According to some is a shortened form of U^Hp » according to Luzzatto (^3^33 
b'HtD» P* 305 sq.) it is a contraction of + *1 + p atiti*. 
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(MSS. K., M., Zeb. 82 a) just the reverse .— "|aa gratis .— 
KbTffip, Col. MS., Pes. (voc.), (§§ 77, 90) of itself .— 

arrin, nrn, Kabraa, vmbxh (Coi. ms., Meg. 26), granted it 
is right , it would he right. —"ViTO round about .—KaFffiM (§23) 
presumably , probably , / dare say.—XEbja plainly , simply , 
merely, only. —Tp“}B8 supinely. —8p, "Kp, "p, a particle used 
generally with the participle to form the present (§66).— 
TEND well. 1 

§ 161. KTOjn is formed of SH this, and of the passive parti¬ 
ciple of TO3; nrpl, of TOF! let it be , and the active participle of 
said verb; it occurs also in the form TOTOn. The above and 
fcttbaa are synonymous. The latter is used in reference to a 
superior sort of authority (e. g. of Scripture) as compared with 
that indicated by the use of the former. Note the expression 
“■an “Q such a one , such a fellow. 

Adverbs of Quantity .—§ 162. IS?"'** (Gittin, 68 a) according 
to RasI, ad. loc.= TSa a little.—a good deal , much .— 
■naab entirely.—' BtpVtTBtt, /more.— TFT, WfTO more, 

greatly .—"an b3, "’SH "’V© (lit. aZZ this) so much !—TO !TQ3 b3, 
TO "WOp b3 (Col. MS., M. Q. 6 a), as much as .—fTBp how much , 
Aaw many! .... "BE . . . . 1 ffi2p the more .... ZAe more: R. H. 
26 6, "'byp "BE TOF0H 1ZT3"W EjTOD"! nap Z6e wore one 6ends Ais 
mind the better it is .—TH bp the least possible quantity , tiAo/- 
soever .—TODBin TO33 as much as possible .— 8FH*© a little , a 
trifle .— rbp, "’bp a Zd/Ze.— Ha"1 much , very much. 

Interrogative Adverbs. — §163. tVirK, fia^S (Col. MS.) 
when f —"TS is it really sof —KTOT1K to which does this referf — 
•"Sb for what purpose?—XTl"t<b, (fcCl + "itb) whither f ( TF ., 
p.26).—HiTl,’ ■’H (Col. MS.), where ?—iOTlb whither?— 
HDTTQ, TR3," , pOa’j tttp whence?—"Til, ^ VI (MS., Vat. 
117," B. M.' 67 b), fWI, haw?—' IBM, 'Vp,‘ ■’“TDE, (in quea- 
tions expressing surprise or indignation) do you mean to sayf 
is it because? how!? what !?—"'S (Ned. 3 a), "p , "*a*l, "01, num? 
Xb TO ncmne?—rra b, «ab, npbH, why , wherefore?— 

i In later literature: verily, indeed , Se’el. 1; pDH toil#, *o, HO. 86,108; TOHJl * 

HO. 29; fcTjnb separately , ifF. 32; X'TOS together , touf.; TOt ww>re, TO., ed. Harkavy, 
passim; cf. for the latter Noeldeke, N5o! 159. ) HO. 408. 

2HO. 63, 69. 

* Cf. Stdbe, JUd. babyl. Zaubertexte , p. 56. 
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“*Kb, , ^b, a particle of doubtful character. See Kohut, 
Aruch. Compl. s. v. 

§164. On the punctuation of KJp see above (§90). It is 
the apocopated form of pop, which latter is a compound of 

+ "S . It is joined to the following word, forming a compound. 
Thus, "jbDM whence have we this f iTbip (Zeb. 8 6, Naz. 48 6, a. e.) 
whence has he thisf *b*p "*3*T3p, “’b’Bprfip (Col. MSS.) whence 
have you these things f 

§ 165. “9 and TQ are generally preceded by a 1. The former 
introduces nominal sentences, the latter verbal. Tfl, or TOl, 
usually stands immediately before the verb. If the verb be pre¬ 
ceded by a negative, is often inserted between the negative 
and the verb. 1 *p Kb (Sabb. 68 6), *p 1Kb (Pes. 102 a; M. MS., 
Er. 20 6; Sabb. 32 a; B. M. 32 a, a. e.). 

§ 166. Note the following idiomatic expression: .... 1Kb "^KB 
.... Kb couldn't we understand by it rather thisf .... No! it is 
rather .—fip*K, K5TI, pVl, and T1, are used also as relative 
adverbs. Some of the adverbs given here have at times the force 
of interrogative conjunctions and should more properly be called 
interrogative particles. 

Affirmative Adverbs .—§ 167. tVK, KrPK, 2 K^K ( = K3+PPK) 
there is; "pK, *pK (so Col. MSS.) yes, ( = Hebrew *H). In one 
instance tVK takes verbal form: pK 1IVK we are , Pes. 50a. 
Cf. II. Targftm to Esther 2,18 VITK they are. 

Negative Adverbs .—§ 168. Prb (= PTK + Kb), Kfrb, there is 
not , is not ; K^b ( = K3 + rrb) id.; Kb, 1Kb (KIH + Kb) is not, 
not , no. Kb is generally used with verbs, 1Kb with nouns. 

Adverbs of Doubt .—§ 169. Kpb^, Kpb^J (KB + b + 'H cf. 
Hebrew Hpbp, later KBp) perhaps ; “IITSK, Col. MS., vocal. 
“11DBK perhaps , it may be, possibly. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

A. Inseparable Prepositions .—§ 170. tK is an abbreviation 
of bK = by and is used in all the significations and constructions 
of the latter. It is used also before gutturals: Men. 34 a, KI2KK, 
Eeth. 40 6, a. e. KHK.—Notice the force of the preposition after 

1 The verb in this case includes the participle, but not the infinitive. 

2 In fcWTHK. K£Pb the ending may be = ppr, but cf. Noeldeke, MO „ § 213. 
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{Tin to become , happen , befall , in the standing phrase STlPPI ''TM 
tK , lit. something that happened with . ..., this is something 
like .... The expression is used to introduce an analogical case 
as an illustration to a previous statement of opinion on some legal 
point under discussion. 

§ 171. "3, "3, **3, "3, "3, is used as in the Targumlm and 
Hebrew. A few examples of some rare usages may be mentioned, 
mna “53 K)nl3K3 K*W3 TIPI the top of the small intestines must 
be scraped up to a cubit's length , ljull, 93 a; &Op “1PD3 3*1 
JRabh read as a priest , Meg. 22 a, i. e ., was called up the first 
to read the weekly lesson from the Pentateuch. “’“PBTD3 TlFiO 
«rirta “*53 “’TBTZ? and yet these are the most beautiful of the people 
of MahOzd, R. H. 17 a. yHT\3 bBM and he dropped tom in two . 
Rfibt>3, 8*^53, in the presence of three , of ten , Ber. 56 6, fr. 
Cf. also below (§ 174). The 3 is found in the Talmud also in a 
separate form “ “*3.” 

§172. 3,3,3, like .—b, b, b, to , unto; generally nota 
accusativi. —M, 52, from . 

§ 173. To the Palestinean R. Jflljanan we owe the single 
example of the use of b with oaths as a particle of asseveration, 
as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Assyrian. 1 

Separate Prepositions .—§ 174. “3H (§ 28) upon, on. *3R 
upon a chair; h 38 upon their hands , Sanh. 17 a. 2 

ts 4q« (=*wn3 + b«), c/Vnini. 

33K ( = 33 + b8) on , upon; by dint of by the way of on 
account of 

•niHSl behind , backward. 

on account of for the sake of The word is connected 
with Felllljl-Syriac , pkj, \ocL 4 , ^4 > an d 1^4 of other Syriac 
dialects. 2 

1 YOmft 84 a, A. Z. 28 a, we are told how a woman did not wish to tell R. Jd^inan the 
formula of a medicine, unless he swore not to disclose it to others. He agreed to it and 
swore: by the God cf Itratl , / shall not disclose it! He 

then went and gave away the secret to his audience in a lecture at college. When asked 
how he could break his oath, he answered: “ I said 4 To thb God of Israel I shall not 
disclose it; 1 but not to thjb people of Israel." He thus explained the b casuistically as 
a mere nota dativi. 

* in TP^n upon their bosom, Sanh. 17 a is a compound of upon and 

■*21 = • In later literature: 7J*Pn ■'JD when toe were at our lord's (at thy 

house) Se’Sl. 77. 

* Cf. Sachau, Skizse des Fellichi-Dialekts von Mosul , p. 32,87, 39. Maclean, op. cit. 187. 
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" l T?M> (A. Z. 15 a; Col. MS., Zeb. 35 6), by means 

of, through, by the way of. Cf. Hebrew T b?. 

bltJSM, (IttBM, “T3BS), MnblttBM, MFlblttBM, for the sake 
of', on account of. The word is of doubtful etymology. The 
original form was evidently b*ltOBK, a compound of b^tt+’ip + bj, 
which former may mean shade, protection, burden, or going, 
passing; cf. the Hebrew bbl3, *I*QJ3 • I n the expression b®BK 
•Wl the final b of b*lttp» is often attached to “OTI and written 

•anb waK. (m. y. e has ■anb 'urn)' 

■’EM, "B3M, only with the prepositions b and 3 : ■'BMb toward, 
opposite; “'BMa in the presence of, before. 
b-ia on account of. Only YOmft, 75 b. 

“3, within, in, by, etc., is the separate form of the preposition 3. 2 
The traditional pronunciation of it as *3 is due to a confusion 
with *3 between, house. 

*3, "pS, , K*^3"3, Krff3, KFI33, between, among. Keth. 
28 a, M. MS., Sabb. 110 a, VTTT 3; (H.G.339 *)Pin3“3, VTTtn). 
Notice: ^Sp3, *33*03, Col. MS., Meg. 12a6 (voc.). 

Mba, iMba, without. 

r: - s 

W “Qb, -a nab, except, save, besides. 

*11^3, *flHK3, ^tob , after, behind. 

•aa, *aab, near, at, to, with, in case of, toward. 

13, 1M3, M13, T3, 13 , constr. st. 13, M13, generally with b, 
a and a: lab, lab, into, amidst; ijQ in, within, amongst, amidst; 
from, out. 

"*I JCpffl like , similar, analogous to. 

"HH, only with 3 or b : *HpJ3 with, by; “HHb unto, to, toward. 
The singular form occurs but seldom: &nnb, A. Z. 28 b. 
pbn instead , in place of. 

PP nota accusativi. This is very rare in the Babylonian 
Talmud. ?TTP him, Ned. 49 a; FirP her, it, eds. Ned. 50 b; ■jiSIT 

1 Qf. b'TD *^2E>. p. 308 sq. But cf. VpH TF. 2. Respons. d. Lehrer d. 

Ott. u. Western, ed. Mailer, § 122. 

2 M. Lambert, R&J. XXII., 129-131 finds this form of the preposition also in Biblical 
Hebrew. 
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you, Ber. 38a; Nidd. 61a; -jinn; them, Ned. 25 a, 41a, 

B. M. 906, a. e. 1 

tv® like; 'T*T ‘Tfi3 like me, Col. MS., M. Q. 26; m3 like me, 
ibid. Pes. 1056 (§110); "'11113 like us, B. B. 65 a. 

■'3,* 13 (=T+3) like. XTK&n ,, 3 now (Sabb. 119a)=Hebr. 
ri33.—K3lb3 13 like that of a dog, ed. Const. Sanh. 90 a. 

yes (=113+3 ) like, similar to, for example. 

''BbS ( = “*BK+b+3) toward, in the direction of, with regard to. 

tYjb to, unto. M. Q. 9 6, IpTlb to thee. B. M. 626, Tffib 
to me. Very rare. 

D®b (Hebrew *Bb) according to. Palestinean WEffTO in con¬ 
sequence of, through. 

*(53, *12 (M. MS., Men. 65 a), from, out, of. 

because of, on account of. 
nbrra to, unto. 

T 1 . ( 

until, till. V instead of. Usually contracted to . 

by on, upon. 

XT by through, by means of (Ar. 16 6). 
xby, xb-y, on, upon. 

on, upon, Bull. 8 6, Sabb. 156 6, a. e. (§§41, 181). 

Ip xb-yb above, beyond, higher than, before (Sabb. 30 a, 
Rasl, a. e.). 

Uf with. In the Talmud the word is used only in legal style; 
but it is found frequently in Se’el. and Hal. Ged. 

opposite, against, before. B. B. Ill a; Tam. 
32 a. (Palestinean.) 

UTJ3, DTJjb "jO, before. Sabb. 30 6; 67 a; Gitt. 85 6. 
(Palestinean.) 

1 In later literature the older form p*J has been preserved: l^ppj thee (f.) TO. ed. 
Harkavy, § 15. Cf. also Noeldeke, 80., 199, note 1, and Lagarde, Mittheil, I., 226. I. H. Weiss 
(Zur Oesch. d. jUd. Trad., II., 138, note 1), justly observes that the fact that the Biblical 
Aramaic never uses pi nota accusativi except once with a pronominal suffix (Dan. 3,12) 
would go to prove that the use of this particle is a Hebraism with Onkelos —and, we may 
add, with all other Aramaic languages where its use is found—who intended to give by its 
adoption a basis for the exercise of B. Akiba’s hermeneutic rule that every nota accusativi 
implies an inclusion of some additional case, identifying, of course, pi with pfc$* The 
entire want of this particle in the Mandaic—an idiom outside of the sphere of Jewish influ¬ 
ences—is the best proof of Mr. Weiss 1 supposition. 

* Some scholars see the same use of 1^ also in Biblical Hebrew. Cf. Dubeewits, 
Ha-BCker ’Or, V. 265-272, and M. Lambert, R&J. XXII., 129-131. 
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KBp, rap, rapb, "ape, before, in the presence of for. Ar. 
31 b, ’•pFI KBpE before thee. 1 The word is generally used as an 
expression of politeness before names of persons in authority. 

Trim, Trinrn, beneath, below, under; instead, in place of 
(A. Z. 10 a). 

§175. ■pa."pa means: both this and that . “Wb ■pa 

^Bb "pa according to the opinion of the one as well as to that of 
the other. 

§ 176. fB is of rare use, and almost entirely limited to the 
pronominal suffixes, the apocopated form being used before nouns, 
Note the expressions rpjHp FPIPp out of it, yea, o/ iY, t. c., of the 
very thing.—fra 5 ! rrSHp, the same.—»T3ip3 ba ISb he is not 
able . The expression is probably originally an ironical question, 
Is everything so as if coming from him, by his authority f 

§177. a) The preposition b haying become particularly 
identified with the accusative, the want was felt of a definite and 
distinct nota dativi. By adding to the b a demonstrative of 
determinate distance, nbn, that want was supplied: the simple, 
worn-out b now became ribnb or nbrrb. The concurrence of 
two 5 ’& caused the first to dissimilate and become 3. We thus 
get nbns or nbm. 

b) The dictionaries derive our word from 5+TPS; but it must 
be evident that such a presumption is untenable, since the verbal 
force inherent in it is neither relevant nor apparent in the dative 
personal pronoun. Luzzatto’s etymology of b+PP3 is subject to the 
same objection: PP3 would evidently be akin to Ethiopic nahu, 
Hebrew HSPl, which has also verbal force and can govern only 
the accusative. Nflldeke connects it with the verb b?13 to lead in 
Assyrian and Hebrew, and vocalizes “*bn3 with plural termination. 

c) nbn3 is used as accusative in PrbiTS PPT“0 try it, A. Z. 

15 a, and fibiT3 fib we redeem her, Qitt. 38 a. 

d) nb!T3 and mib are used only with reference to men. 

§ 178. Traces of a separate form “ ■'b ” are found in the 
scholastic term ?p3yt3 l 'bl and according to the reason given by 
thee, Ned. 37 a and frequently, and in VPb, Trb, to them, Col. 
MS., Pes. 116 b and elsewhere. 

1 Se’el. from before them. H. G. 100, for her; ibid. 887, 

for a half. 
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PREPOSITION8 WITH PRONOMINAL 8UFFIXBS. 1 

§ 179. A number of prepositions are generally used with suf¬ 
fixes; some of them even exclusively so. Of the inseparable prep¬ 
ositions only two, 2 and b, take pronominal suffixes. 1 Of the 
separate forms, “DnSK, *B3S, "pa, TTQ, “03, IS, 

■nn, n;,_ ms, mb’ pa, b?,’stei ■**?, w, bajj, abyp, D U? : > 

S23p, ■’mP, ■'tvinn, are generally used with pronominal suffixes; 
snbmns, spawns, wnra, and nbm are found only with 

tt i- t: tt » t-:* 17 

suffixes; the rest of the list are never found with suffixes. 

§180. a-. *a, qa, spa, nr a, Tia (Col. ms.,m. Q.i8a), na, 
■ja, soa, |ina,‘sina, pria, -ria, ; nab: "b, qb, -mb (Keth. 

52 6, Ned. 506, a. e., legal style), mb, Tib (R. H. 5a, Sabb. 
1406), Tib (Col. MS., Pes. 90a), TPb, 1Tb (Col. MSS.), S3b 
(legal style), ]), *ob, -pnb, Tib.’— fa: ; ra, wa, qra, 
rrra, nr a, ira, ssra (legal style), vrv£, vrVA.—'p: 
wp, fo (§iio), T qra, qinp, mara.’nra, qra", sDsia 

(legal style), >0M3, fbTB, ffrlTO, ■ffrrr?* TJ3T3, ITT?, 

irra. 

§ 181. sbj is little used with prepositions: TPbT Qidd. 86/ 
■'nib'? Ber. 56 a; mb? S3ta T3? search it,'Sir! Ned. 50 a.’ 

• • «» TTT 

Instead of Sb? we find usually h lb5, which Col. MS., Pes. 93 6, 
writes and vocalizes “IKiK. Notice also the by-form v Pb" , y O. MS., 
Sabb. 105 6, a. e.; upon him , B. B. 12 b (K“’“ = FP~). 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§182. b3S but, however , a Hebraism, ifct or, if\ whether . 
either ... or, whether ... or. *8 if whether (§ 183). 
1 5 0“’ , T1 . . . fcWablDS FHCK “*8 I grant if you were to say . . . then 
it would be right. ... “’S either ... or, whether ... or. *133 "'S 
or, even if. 

"TS, STS, since, as, because. 

TVS ( = riin 'S), used like TPS or TVS q. v.—M. MS. and ed. 
Pesaro, A. Z. 55 a. 

ms, mS, 1 (2 M. MS., Y6m. 306), now, then, pray, an 
exhortative and precative particle used with the imperative. For 
T instead of T cf. § 31. 

i On the plural form of some prepositions cf. Lagarde, Mittheil ., I., 231 tq. 

* *pb, TO. ed. Harkavjr, §535. 

3 Cf. the German expression: sich fiber Etwas hermachen. 
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ip8, a particle introducing direct speech = Hebr. "*3; found 
only in legal style. 

WM, « T* (H. MS., B. M. 736), 8T8 (Sabb. 1626), rD"tt 
(Y6m& 67 o, Yalq. MS.) is a compound of ^8 if and *13, 83 here, 
wow, q. u., and is etymologically identical with Ethiopic ’enka. 
Generally used in the phrase 8Tnpn 5 i3 l 'fc< if now! oh that! with 
the protasis or apodosis sometimes unexpressed. 

8b"*8 , 2 8b8, *1^8, *lb8 (Col. MS., Zeb. 6 a) if not , but, except, 
only . Compare Latin mat, Italian se non, 8^8... 8b only; cf 
the French ne . . . que. 

*lb“*8 i/, a Hebraism. 

8S)b8,* 8^b^8 (Col. MSS.), consequently. 

8b»b8, “'bobs , 4 if in any way not , i/ wof, but for , i/ indeed 
Cj8 oZso; generally TSD ... C]8 also , even. TSD . .. CjM . . . 8tt 
oa . .. ao. 6 

*lbS8, *1^88 even if, even, a Hebraism. 

1 S3 by 88 notwithstanding, although , though. 

. *£ "B by ex nevertheless, a Hebraism, 
i or b (§31) so that , fAa/, tn order that; for, since. 

8ffl for, because. 
nobs lest, perhaps. 

8H Men, o/ course , /or sooth; but , ra nof if/ /Ata means to 
say; but. Often 8Pfl, 

1 b-8in since, because , a Hebraism. 

■^bTl, TjSlbn, TjBbTJ (Col. MSS.) therefore ( = ?£+b + »T», 

an , or iwn)7 T 

WTOP1 “'Sil is Med ao wow? weZZ/ 

T S - • T 

KFKDn since, tcAen, if, ’’5 HmoH , see !D and . 

1 and, but . Often introducing a question: 6wY, ts it indeed sot 

1 !|T HQ. 1W, IT ibid. 104,183.- ^8, akin to TPM, Iptf, and the Hebrew 
in T , ajf8 how. now, thall I actf HO. 410. This may, however, be identical 

with both meanings being possible with the latter form, as Ethiopic 'enka and our 

show. 

2 8^ HO. 406; tfb 8 or not (= vb + 18) HO. 456. On the change of o to e of. 
Ifaupt, AEV.. 22. 

3 For its etymology see Jastrow's Diction, s. v. 

* On this word see E. Duval, RltJ. IV., 268-273; M. Lambert, ibid. IX., 290-301; M. 
Jastrow, ibid. XI., 157-158; Hal6vy, n“QlTQ, p. KD • 

3 In later literature we And the Persian Qpl used for QK in the phrase *^pl DPI * cf. 
TO., ed. Harkavy, Index, s. v., and Letter of 8am. ha-Nagid 31T3 "12P8 H. 68* "'DHOn. 
read: *>371 DH• The word is also found in Neo-Syriac; cf. Sachau, op. cit., p. 38, Maclean, 
op. cit.. 161. 
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There are also traces of the 1 consecutive. Cfe. g ., l^tDETR 1 ] 
and let her be freed , Yeb. 19 a. 

3 is used in peculiar way with !*Qp is of opinion , “H*Q03, 
!*QC3, without having any apparent force. 1 
13 when , ( = 1 + 3). 

*13, **3, "3, a postpositive particle having the force of 5)3^ 
and of nra.” M. MS., Sabb. 4 a splTH * - tK»b "0TK KVl and, 
he did not recollect whom they had allowed. Qidd. 48 a “Q *803, 
read: *13 “'KBS wherewith then , etc.? Id. M. MS., Taan. 7 6, H. 
MS., B. M. 67 6. MS. Vat 117, B. M. 67 6 *D VI how thenf M. 
MS., R. R. 29 a *13 "pK3 who then f B. B. 10 a *|3 HFlipn, ibid. 
M. MS. “0 HFlWil, ibid . H. and R. MSS. 3 HFlirn. B. B. 111a 
**3 SFnpfl; M. 0. 26 a, eds. id. and frequent in MSS. Cf Ethiopic 
ka, ke. 2 

“*3 (shortened from V3, or ... ■«) if, when. B. Q. 846, a. e. 
Kb Kb '3 if not, not. 

■'i'H “'3, -pp'n ■'S (TF. 6) so that, in order that. —■'3TI 'S 

Kbn hsi.' . 

IT'S, (“‘n "p3 M. MS., B. M. 39 o) as soon as, after, since.* 
"HKE since . 

*1332 (ia+^B) in case , since , supposing. 

"ip /ram the fact that , since. 

STT13, *im3, , 6u/, yet , however , nevertheless .* 

bbs» hence, it then follows. 

1 "73pp before that , ere. 

“135 ateo, foo, eren, frequently preceded by JjK, q. r.® 

§ 183. iK and are often interchangeable so that, for 
instance, we may have ... i», iR ... IS, “'S. .. 

promiscuously. Col. MS., Zeb. 2a a. e., has for the usual 

nvsrw; if id., ibid. 46, 5 a; K3'K 1»1 id.,’ ibid. 56. 

i See on this 3 : Geiger, Lehrbuch xur Sprache der Mishna , 8 23, 2; and Sachau, Skixze, 
etc., p. 45. 

a In later literature: "pOTOD TOO. road: ^ MV. 5; TOQ Letter 

of 8am. ha-NQgld, yya II.. p. 65. 

»In later literature: '2 HG.,63; ■pDTl ■'S, ibid. 24, 33; —n 

ibid. 73; ‘pOTl **3, 'Ante, quoted by Harkavy, AT WJ.] 1803,"p. 226. 

MV.ll. 

, or » BO. 473, 533. The word is a compound of the interrogative “^3 

and » H'jn ; c f- Jastrow, s. v. 

• According to Dalman, Gram., p. 191, note 2, *^32 is the first pen. sing. perf. of 0")2 to 

speak. The word is perhaps connected with 'Omanee Arabic also, or with to 

increase. 
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§ 184. 'St is frequently contracted with the following word. 
This is especially the case with some standing expressions; as 
rrya'K, surest, Sa'S'S, Kaw Col. MS., Zeb. 226, a. e., 

•• T • T •• • T •• • T •• • 

-an- for •an '«.* 

• T • • T • 

INTERJECTIONS. 


§185. *8, “'H, woe! alas! oh! 

“’K O! = Arabic Lj . 8 *lpTTJ5 S|p"TTO *8 come now , keep quiet! 
Quidd. 706. This particle is more frequent in Palestinean Ara¬ 
maic. "ftlSS go on! make haste! hurry up! quick! lively! 1 2 3 

*1, , *f \, woe! oh! alas! 

vn SW, m m, the camel-driver’s call. «n SH, V\ VI, ^, 
(V. L. Pes. 1126), mn (Col. MS., ibid.) the ox-driver’s cries. 
KT , HT nr, NTT (V. L. ibid,) a cry to frighten away a lion. 


k)tj , *rbrt, ■mVn, ■o'rbti, “ab-n, "sb-H, rfibri, pibTi, 


fcCTi, are given in Pes. 112 6 (c/. FL.) as sailor’s cries. 4 5 Cf. 


Syr. oU^ci o|l+oi. 

rptp EptD an onomatopoetic word imitating the dripping of 


water. 


"nb very well! all right! The word is connected with 
Ethiopic lahaia to be beautiful. Cf Jastrow, s. v. 

"vZTjp Tirp, 1ZT3 TZT3, ding-dong; an onomatopoetic word. 
§186. OT , 6 NH NPI, HT , and their variants are evidently 
demonstrative pronouns, and their use as a means of urging on 
animals and warding off wild beasts is probably based on some 
superstitious notion no more apparent. Cf. , however, Arabic 

&!<S, &li&, iy 


© x ox 

C 4 ^ 4 ’ 


St> 5t>, 


1 For suggestions about the etymologies of some of the adverbs, prepositions and con¬ 
junctions, cf. Jastrow’s Dictionary; Geiger’s JUd. ZeiUchr. VIII., 180-90; Luzxatto’s Gram¬ 
mar , and Liebermann’s pamphlet mentioned in the Preface. 

2 For the explanation of this particle I am indebted to Professor Haupt, who remarks: 

“ The in “lpTl® “'fct is perhaps a cohortative particle, cf. Assyr. 1, e. g.. i gl •'SS ''fit 
come out , 1 ridfn “*fit 00 down, etc. Cf. Delitzsch, Auyr. Wb., p. 333, No. 160; JProl., 135; 
ZK.y II., 389; ZA ., I., 51: Assyr, Gramm., §145. It is possible that the *^fifi in expressions 
like O Rabbi , HIDW "*fit» is the same particle. It is certainly not«,«!«. 

It may be connected with the Arabic vocative particle L>. Also in Assyrian 1 is used as a 
vocative particle like "'fit* e. p., 1 bell; cf. Hilprecht, AssyHaca, 1894, p. 52.” From 
Saadya’s commentary on the JIT'S**' 0 (fid. Lambert, p. 45) we see that at his time the 
Arabic form was in use, just as in modern Syriac. For its use in later Hebrew, cf. 
Derenbonrg, Manuel du Lecteur , p. 189 (497) and Epstein, ’ Eldad ha-D&nl, p. 58, cf. also 

on a Babylonian magic bowl, P8BA. XII., 311. 

3 fiO^n occurs also in Neo-Syriac, Arabic and Kurdish (Lidzbarsky, DLZ ., 1896, Col. 
583) and has nothing to do with fifi^n to live. 

* Perles, MWGJ. XXXVII., 10, finds in some of these words the names of ships. 

5 rrj*n, m. v., 32 s. 
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S*VA AND 9ATEPH. 


In an article published last year “On the Etymology of the Term 
S°vft ,M I have shown that ^a^eph is the older name of the two and 
that it meant originally only vocal s e v&. I believe I am able now to 
throw more light on the subject. We have three systems of Hebrew 
vocalization: the earliest, the Palestinean lately discovered by Dr. Fried- 
lftnder; 2 a later system, the Babylonian, discovered within the last half 
century; and the latest, the received Tiberian system. Each of the two 
last systems meant to improve on its predecessor, among other points, 
also with regard to the denotation of sevft. The Palestinean system 
had no sign for sevft; silent sevft it did not mark at all, vocal sevft 
it denoted by one of the short vowels, i, e, a. The Babylonian system 
improved upon its predecessor by introducing a sign for vocal sevft. 
This sign is a horizontal line. The Tiberian system has improved upon 
its predecessor by introducing a sign also for silent sevft, probably 
under the influence of the Arabic, and changing the horizontal line to a 
double point. 

Since Luzzatto it is a recognized fact that the Hebrew vowel-system 
is based on that of the Syriac, and we shall not go amiss if we recognize 

p p 7 

in the sevft sign of the Babylonian system the Syriac and in 

the name rjttH, or Jjtas Baer vocalizes it, a direct translation of that 

Syriac term. In the Babylonian system the marhetdnd sign has been 
adopted to denote rdpht, t. e., the loss of doubling or of pronunciation 
(as in H), and a new sign had to be introduced for sevft, a double 
point. This sign seems to have been taken from the Syriac 
Whether the term sevft is etymologically identical with this Syriac 
term, as Luzzatto maintains, 8 or is a translation of the Arabic as 

I tried to show, 4 or the two names SI IT > S-HT , are etymologically dif¬ 
ferent as Hal6vy maintains, 5 one thing seems certain, that belongs 
to the Babylonian system, while sevft is characteristic of the Tiberian 
system. Considering that in Sa'adya’s time (892-941?), the term sevft 
was not yet generally known,® the Tiberian system cannot be much 

1 AJPh., XVI., pp. 28-37. 4 AJPh ., XVI., 34. 

2 JQR ., VII., April 1805; Expositor , March 1896. & n*UTTO , P- T2- 

3 Prolegomeni, p. 16; V"T® nVUfcL 6 Comment, sur le Liwe de la Creation, 

p. 331. Arabic part, p. 79. 

79 
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older than Sa'adya’s time. I take this opportunity to add to my article 
on sevA, quoted above, an additional number of references to the 
spelling fcQ’lE and some more guesses at its etymology. 8210 is found 
in an unknown grammarian quoted by Poznansky in his work on Chiqui- 
tilla, p. 136; in an anonymous commentary on Canticles, published by 
Mathews in the festive publication published in honor of Dr. Stein- 
schneider, Hebrew part, p. 167; in Goldberg’s C"HSQ b87l0“' “72312» PP* 
61,54; in David Qiml^i’s Commentary on Psalms , ed. by Schiller-Szinessy, 
chs. 9:1, 34:22, 23, and in his Dictionary, s.v. "iEK; in RAbD’s com¬ 
mentary on rtTST D Mishna 3; in the commentary 'H *1218 on the 
same work, ch. 1, Mishna 2; in Elia Wilna’s commentary on the same, 
ch. 1, Mishna 1, ‘BIX 3, and ch. 2, Mishna 6 in his D“*t3lpb, p. 46 b of 
the Warsaw edition; in RSbZ Duran’s IYD8 IV., 13; inAbrabanel 

quoted by U$eda in b811210 101712 to I., 3; in Chiquitilla’s Tl38 H33 
quoted by Buxtorp in his Tractatvs de Punct. 9 p. 61, and in the biblical 
commentary D^TtH 71718 quoted in ipiMH 20. 

Loescher (De Causis Linguae Ebraeae , p. 319) quotes the following 

in explanation of the term sevA: Primae classis assertores nomen hoc 

derivant a 8110 vanitas, quippe cum sonus hujus puncti omnium vanis- 
: T 

simus sit, levissimeque transeat. Alterius ordinis patroni vocem deducunt 
a x radice f"j l y© aqualitatem [read: aequalitatem] designante, monentque, 
Scheva aequaliter se ad omnes habere vocales et de omnium sono partici- 
pare posse, nunquam vero pondus aliquot praevalens accipere, neque 
adeo accent um sustinere. Tertiae seriei defensores vocem istam a 2HD 
derivant, et Chaldaicae fere formationis esse putant, rationem vero ety- 
mologiae hanc reddunt, quod Scheva syllabam compositam ad sua initia 
reducat. 

C. Lbvias. 
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The complete edition of the Treasury of Secrets by Bar- 
Hebraeas will soon be published. With his commentary to the 
Pentateuch, excepting the Book of Leviticus (ed. by G. Kerber, 
Lipsiae, 1895) and some short extracts published by P. F. Larsow 
(Lipsiae, 1858: Gen. 1, 2) and R. Schroeter ( ZDMO . 24 (1870), 
p. 495 355 .; Gen. 49, 50; Ex. 14, 15; Deut. 32-34) nothing has 
been done. 

It is not necessary to speak of the importance of Bar-Hebraeus 
for grammatical, lexicographical and critical purposes, for already 
enough has been said. The publication of his commentary to 
Deuteronomy therefore seems to me necessary because a great 
number of citations from the Syriac translation of Paul of Telia 
are scattered throughout it, which have not come down to us in 
other manuscripts. At one time a MS. belonging to Andrew 
Masius contained almost half of the Syriac Hexapla to Deu¬ 
teronomy (from ch. 17 sqq.). Unfortunately this MS. was 
lost after his death, and we have only an extract of it in his 
Critica Sacra , Tom. I., Part ii (Francofurti ad Moenum 1701, col. 
265 35 .). The few fragments of the translation by Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion have been collected by Field (Origenis 
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Hexaplorum quae super sunt ..., Tom. I., Oxonii, 1875) from a 
MS. which is in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 21, 580), and 
placed in his edition of the Hexapla. Chs. 32-34 of the Com¬ 
mentary on Deuteronomy by Bar-Hebraeus have been published 
by R. Schroeter in ZDMQ. 24 (1870), p. 505 sqq . 

The four MSS. from which the following commentary has 
been prepared are: 

1) Cod. Berolinensis Sachau 326 (S), the oldest and best 
MS., apparently written at the end of the 13th or beginning of 
the 14th century; see A. Heppner, Die Scholien des Bar - 
Hebraeus zu Ruth und den apokr . Zusdtzen zu Daniel , Berlin, 
1888, p. 2. According to M. Loehr ( Oregorii Abulfaragii Bar 
Ebhraya in epist . Paulinas adnotationes syr ., ed. Gottingen, 
1888, p. v) written in the 16th century. 

2) Cod. Berolinensis Sachau 134 (s), written in Tflr Abdin 
in the year 1626 A. D.; see B. Moritz, Scholia in duodecim 
prophetas minores , Lipsiae, 1882, p. 13. 

3) Cod. Berolinensis Petermann, I., 10 (p), written in Dfir- 
Za'f®rAn in the year 1647 A. D.; see R. G. F. Schroeter, Schol . 
in Ps . 8, 40, 41,50, Vratislaviae, 1857, p. 4, and A. Rahlfs, Anmer- 
kungen zu den salomonischen Schriften , Leipzig, 1887, p. iii. 

4) Cod. Gottingensis Or. 18 a (g), written in Qu^urbul in 
the years 1755-1758 A. D.; see R. Schroeter in ZDMQ . 29 
(1875), p. 248 sq. and A. Rahlfs in Syrische Handschriften ( der 
Qdttinger Universitdts-Bibliothek), p. 465. 

In regard to the relation of the MSS. see A. Rahlfs, p. iv r 
and V. Kraus, Oregorii Bar-Hebraei Scholia in libros Josuae et 
Judicum, Kirchhaini, N. L., p. 4. 

The following abbreviations have been used in the notations 
of the variae lectiones given beneath the text: 

S = cod. Sachau 326, Berolinensis (fol. 43r-47r). 

8 = cod. Sachau 134, Berolinensis (fol. 59r-64r). 
p = cod. Petermann, I., 10, Berolinensis (fol. 48ra-62r6). 
g = cod. Gottingensis 18a (fol. 37rh-41r6). 
a = cod. Ambrosianus ed. A. M. Ceriani, 1876. 

1 = textus Bibliorum polyglottorum Londinensium Briani Walton, 1654. 
u = textus editionis Urmianae 1852. 
w = alu = Versio simplex, Pesitto. 

+ indicates “added.” 

> indicates “omitted.” 
oi = oJoi = i. e. 
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^a1 £90 \>> ]Aa\^Q y9lX ^u) 1 *|.V? | / . | A ^g? ” 39 . r VlV> 

xxx 7 "~V £bAj^A^£ 11 yf aaUi XXX. y>\\\ 

I— 3] r AA^D9 Um lV>QA? %-£!©” 11 : j jli.^ 

* * yji 1V> y AAl ^ P ” I A In A . ) 01 * * >j!V> |ms |O01 P jlSflOA 

|©oi P” 12 ".y^l-i© \om Pa)” "*llo 0 IA^Z P” vJ»Poa) 20 

knVim g—£$© ,oJ y*lua£ > nml alio jle]Z 5 ©oi ^a1qa£ 

1 |aJoa>p || 2 U't-\ 2°>S || 5 lio^>© S || 6 ]*n-\)-S gps || U*j_lo s. 
)Zi)le a || 7 gp || 9 uaral? a || 10 o)©—IZ oao^o >s || 11 \i aq|V) all ©) 
>gps || 12 oi£ gp || 14 v oi) 11| Va^Io >a || 17 a, *-*4a S, 11| 

19 ?ii 0 2° and 20 l°>gps, ^lio 2°>*\ 
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jJt* . V| ral ^8i '' Jxief ^ » |^a]aAco ” 11 ." Aik. ^ee ” 

^ «i i*i |«1-Vi\n ” M ." iy*>A » , A "*~" ” 11 ." }a4^o*» ” 

V 9 V 

^±jdL+9 | 23 ” . jjIlfliSfloV) 01 * 1 ^iSnpo] 

^0 CLO&Jh J-fc-^IsLO” 28 }]U^ U>Cy^O 

5 *U^a£”l^a* in. ."^^9 1*^”“ in 

0 y mm 

gU}^” 11 . - «*-* * 1 ] »>VwWiV ”10 .' * ^AjM IV 

C ^ v sA-1—S9 >*oi ko^s ]oie” v^a^? 01 <*oi Jj0j^ 

ia) pj i "^aioi Jlio? U&lI UJa^ 

%*._09)o 01 — 290 ] ^"^1 \irZ” . oub^ ova >a»© ^ooilml %n«3 

• • _ • pp r 

10 .]?0LS ^9CLA^O 01 /Og, nl ^ 01 * * ly ftil ^9 OUt&S ^iiv) 

. ^CJc v v\na *' *aa^| \L ol^so ” 18 
01 ' * 1 m »o 9 o^f ” 17 *' hnWo $ 0 -*-^” 14 : |&2^Z? 

iay**Zo |^iu^ ^aalA\ ^o^l*§Z P?o” 19 IV. IV 

... •• r 

\ m7 ° ^■^■.j/o )/o\a» ^ooi^ao {.naaso {iovffo 

15 ft?” ptu . J_» *** ^Sw§9 ^oJ] , 001 ^ 

/ * bmmZl ).^QV>\ ^DO&^a^k ,0301^ )-fcg.V ^0j| ” i^ A a O 

.. ^D9l e] | >n|.n\? \alm 1ViVi\ oIaOZ] JJg-o 01 

• * * • • 

A MnVnft ^o|) ^| >) a\mV) |Joa 1 $ouk> .qJ] >o\a>]< 

• t ' 

y, V ^a&oalo” 80 ^31 JnAiJi ao |^)^ oi^ |1 
20 ^asovX 1**^? V^io ” 24 . Jjs$ ^<e n " ^9 P)|A? 

* * ^o&^psf | n| V ” 28 . * * )JLX4 001 ]oiJk ” 01 |&^pf 001 ]9aJ 

4 11^o?|-£loo 1 || 5 \ a Jy^^o S || 9 ous gps || ousta] S || 10 ow&a S || 

11 01^2 >0 a || u, *ao-^f 1 || 12 ]&^Z?]? is often omitted in p || 

9 o^f lu || 13 t || 14 ^ 4 / 0 ]+ ^©oilka a || 16 ^cd| >gps || 18 Rom. 

1:28 || | Uoot^] ]/r\nA* t joi 11| >jE 0 o^aa gps || 21 ]ouk. 01 ] ]ou^o «*|| 

after >cuie gps (p. 93). 
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'' l .Vi ^oai^a ^ » Siii jiVe ” 30 . ^ -- 

• « p .• •• 

^■>\n |Lo ^*a1s ^LmsjJo ” 
oi ,, rr ia . . . ^as” 48 :|^£9|? 

]L \/Q .^-J?90a? |j. .O S Jj0a-^ 2Li^? ^OX) ft.\/ 

V " oiZ*J| 0” 21 V. ^b) i^9)js 5 

• p .• • _ 

I fi ft ))aii 1 p|JUs^ |]o |li|^»^19 alk oi 

jjrv.Lrv iiV> I^AQMS |Is| | r n,.\ o eiASnia |]) 0) 

• * . 

. >ru.V ^‘TImT; *' ” 81 . auuSjJ 

VI v »n\g oi—\o V-.9 yjuk ” 18 VI. ^aVi-? V**»^ 

a— a—1—l{ )^t—^ ^|? PI l^U? a-J^ oi '' aSaa ovLtux o 10 

VII oi f< o^Pp^ ^ooiASa*” 5 VII. |^jSn\ ^ 9 ] r *4o o^o . ovo 

.o-J] pSoii AJ| > ataSp P” 22 . a—a—fift—a .oou^l )odp 

\ * ., % \ • * 

• I, — p T V V mm 

)\ *r\,SQ % i \ nliVi | 0 9 01 '' 1|—c> Zoaa» »^*\S Pi 

•• •• • V • 

|coi V> 0]o ^oou»{.lm\ j—ca—So 0 ^oaJ&bflflJ l*ou^. 

VIII ^a^S 9] ]oi ” 2 VIII. ^OOI aV>, fi V> i^DQj ZauuM^O w®|? 15 

V • V •• 

" ^nnn\o &*!? (la ^Jo ^n*m11o ||.a, Vin? plA 

■ A. a O ^OOlZ'flZ ^-^Z|? 1'9|-J^ ^?oJ? P) ^1—A 09 0—^ 01 
Vafl 01 | a 3| n |a1* ioaIo tlftAa |ooi 09 ^qa«J?o ” 8 

••7 _ p • 

” 4 . )am «vjj| oi)V>i n oi '' (aJ) {am | a|^ 09 oiicoji * naSr9 
loi ” * * t 1|^1 P ” |a3am '' aSuJ) P >^a\ ^90 . ^1V) n aSc 0 20 

ciSa )JslS U\ wV> 0a] |ft.n3 ^ oj ffl — 0 oi 1 ^aIa 

1 v oci^a gs || 3 ^SaJ^ gps || 4 ^-a^oi >S || 1^-^Zo] &- ^/r g || 

10 l^oM >9 s II 12 0]+^ a II 13 09] 0e s || 14 S || x ooi22\jo± Ss || 

16 >9 *■ || ^anlSnl? Ssua : ^naaV>3? glp || ^gJ?o ** || 18 ^oa)i >o x || 

18 Vs >^5 a || Vao] + )£u^c 8 || 19 Uj{] gs || 21 oi >gps || oi\ac 

jJn S. 
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6 


10 


15 


20 


n ■ «| 1 x ^ n "Pit* 0i*»Va» U*»|” * :1kA>» 

iaAmZ” I- 1 * - "I * ml \aMaZ Ol^aj iOO ” . P]|-a ^ no/fty* 

tlCy^” 81 .oZ yS^a "^nXlsS Z^BZe” 11 IX. " IX 

01 " Ol^alk Oli^kj^o” . «09J3 ^*S|.C 

^o||»o ^ V \*||til • tflso ”® X. : X 

1 - V”< XI. .",oioi1 a-ia ,—ioZ l;«X>Vy ^n' JLs ? XI 

VP p p 

.(las^o jlj sAO^s "^guaa^o nsyVi^n 

V-^ IkcSaa o—ooi” 29 .oZ rr Mcl ^JOZ ^o”“ 

]£4q^O ” . l*j.V 0ll V^9 fS 01 1$G-| 

.Ifcka? fS ai "SJLqi ho-i 

u*£j£ ''lOiL+y* %4JS*” 9 XII. :Uoicz? xn 

f, £j| }jD£9 SZ 1 Sj&a U3JPZ Jl? ioifll” 1 * . >0*^0 

oi *\f\J^hs]z |^s| 1^99 e] 16 . ioAs PI oi 

>j4o Uaj >j4” .]j-o )j-do.a\ v Miit Pj jJAVoSn^ }_s9oi 
. ,oooiJ |JkV>nSn P ^s|o Pc v a\s)&^c ^*\oi oi '*$-4 

l^ooiZ P oi *' ^oci^s l»n\^ P? $oif|1 ” 19 

.^b ^*&&s "pjkccu*Z ^ 01 —^. t-fcfLo w-^op j^o” 20 oQio 

XiJc o] ” U^9 01 "1+sJ ^ocLJUs^oxaJo” 1 XIII. XIII 

PJL^r )oiX *k£> ^ oOio Pi" ]Z^?^o 14 ^ 

Ui-=4 r“ W i^tav^ P IZj^i W U* **1? 

\»n,jz P oi " *mru\WLk,Z Po oOio P ” 8 .)^J?U^ 

• * W X 


3 ^si)] ,aJ| gps || ^ina^sS 11| 6 ^n. .si «■ || 8 -ssi auS || 10 •—a >s |j 
12 oioi»"|l au || P»] Po gps || V saS a. S || 13 laj»o x || ^o^oU ly^al] ,oXa|J au || 
16 P>] Po s || U<^ a || 17 -V lu || 18 >c<ud x || j . ->-l] ft . oo 
pa >g || 19 pS || 21 < m.Ti^ S. 
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p • • 

^\» ^0 ^\» |LJ^» {ao M s m * a jz] . oiLu*fl 

<f£>oho OZ s U.A *//)O . jjflls ©01 ^ V) . w^j-OZ] &1 c{a 

.gittltS Z)Z|o 01 A ^\» |j 

y-soi iLttZ P oi '' i *tA VsZ ” 14 : pjtZ? 

••••— k + p • 

• Ia*v tujo] m*" i ftVw ^ ft gi * f a£e^ ” 18 . )j_»9 5 

XIV p n " v e?^f P”' XIV. j.l.l-.l->\ aiea^i a "aa^.)o” 

." v a_^£_oZ P” t a 3a^ . t^so) |?|2kU ^aie?ZZ 

1*oZ oi ."^i^Z P” ^o*4o?o]Z vJ»asiea» yjejjcuo] 

01. 1 V %f|© . 01—U jj’^DO {Us y-sl 01 P^* ” .|^p 

1 ^ Ja * .olU &*| Jjj-o |pi»o pc? |jd$ . U*] 10 

91 "tfif” .|_-*_s 1**1. a "1^?” .91^ V> "T^ioJ 

P P 

UJa^ \ co, ^®r* -Ur 2 

XV U-Sa^aiU .U v^L&s V^U ^-jlLz P” XV. .1^ 

|©ov—)o U*Z Vi* ovlj] wOqjd )ruiV) y-as” 17 . oZ 

^o ” 21 .]ft.JLnA, |£JUls 1—P J oi 15 

• U© A— o) 

XVI V) 'fo l X | »jJSn\ {— vJ B qa ” 1 XVI. : )| w\i U*^ 

^OSO . {m^AS y ttnirvV ]9oZ aUo 01 * * 1*90Z ^D© III 

!■■ S*, so .{*•£*? |l|ls )90&U yQlO As|j; |.,fl -1 {Vu »A Pao| 

V , • B F 7 I * 

|d4^0 U»£*? pt£?9 |A^O . j-lo] '' Xoa]© ViSl ” y*01 ^0 |?0I 20 

Vl j| ii>. *") { v MnV>\ ^ y ft >\a> |1 ,,# \ao1V P© 

4 01 >8 || yJSOIjJffZ S || 5 ZO|^i S** || 6 0£)^|©] 0V*^©j-* * || P 1°] P© gp8 || 
8 ^3-*409©|Z >S || 10 Ul09 8 || \p» P|- 0 © 8 || 12 8 || 14 v^O-OO a || 15 Jo] 

^ S, ©1 1, i^&Jo a || 16 io^&J 11| 17 vJDoa© au || ^ouU >u || 19 v*oia*Us)J >? g, 
^lUo©p9 S. 
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Hebbaioa 


«k • f K 

W yOuW. Pj Sf> f \ >+*$Q*D 

Usiu n D|aVi^ |^>qu ^t^Sn |1 p$ci ^0 01 "oi^o* 

1-Jcu. "lhSn.n~ tf^s M IjJiej lie”* ^ ^ 

]i^Lh* ^ -so^z |1” J1 .''!?$- Vi. if M lie 

5 [ALi^ IA 09 ZZ |Jy ci " ^ou2k j i|V^ | m^|Vi ^L*) 

)j^Z ljauoj Ulo” : XVII. .t?l>i^ ■ I «ri|Vi |lS«l £—Z> XVII 

• * • •* ^ * • 

• m — 

^nNnnl ^oloi cjoi—» k*|L^9 01 * * 01 \jLate\ jL^^ofi oi£ 

oil p-*] ^oj ” 15 . 01 L 4 * 

p r 7 • • • _ 

&*pp wAMj jx *9 o| \ iH3 ^1 ]oOL2 J3 |^> 01 ">jOub^ 

10 a| ^aJ] .cijJj ols ^nlk) ^9 *aJoi a*<fci4 ]4 

^1 ]©oi fl” Pi^o (71— Ik jio] ^*]o .^ViViS ^ooi\i\? 

portas <sL**y peo” 18 /'.ooulU {3? |]] c 

• V V 

) a In a f * 1| amn poi pooLoJ? 011 '^r* 01 /n n\^o 

_ • ,• 

l^o L>1 flA A MO COI ]£h*££L2? ^ V> 01 psi poolol ^*1/ ” 

15 .0Ul90IQ^S vaOIOa^- 3 ? 

* %' 

|-Lio |-£*9 poi „a,\ ^£J” 8 XVIII. ifcJO^-? XVIII 

u*^Afi p^ajuaJ .o|o ^e v oJ m*£jo p. "1&*ol^o 

"ot^ k^Ol >p^9 })—^ -*-*70” 4 oi . ^oJ s^d\o p 

y j»olV *1 J3o ,mo .^*1 U^l ^-2* i-^»” 8 

20 o] ” .pL* ^ *|nS? oi "lioJ-c oiZ^s o| oi^a j-a^c? 

* * ... m V 9 m • 

s a* t1V?o • Aam r^ 0 ? 0 »P fl y D 

1 'f<n—V(2°)—l_.^_ie(l°) >g || 3 l_Lo] ^*1 g || 6 S || U >? gps | 

11 H-oal» + n S || ^| S || 1 Sam. 8:7 || 12 ^ + o^j» 1 r || 12 »cM u || 
18 tAc&AJc u || 3i—>gps || 14 (Jn >gps || o^yoioia S :oi_»joifi gps j 
18 v «uJ ^_eio>gps||li_^] 15|—^a || 19 P>o»J20 *-o + ,-zi gpsfli) 
oiZ^s >gps || 21 >0^090 a || r^Uf90 al. 
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|—Jo* "ftaJsl i,?o v^^]?o 11 t^^?o 

++\ ©1 " )AZV>\ X)lLo jko^I^oo” Vv^s^d >»N\Vi^ 

J-^iD ^ v^OL*” 14 .kZ*? bl£> V*|aAo* ^io . )kC? 

♦ ^(ii\ ) ijiV ^ ^QdtbflJI >*/ns| ^Lm| ^.V>o ^Afl3 15 ^ovS fc 

.'Jioi ^oJ %oj^ Vk a 01 * * ^©k*©oi oi^ 5 

XIX y\ ^ea—Z )XfcZ )] ” 14 XIX. . ^ie A » ) 1 -090 

^ial^ 9 ousJc ” 16 j-aA. JooiZ )) 01 " J-Z*|-o q^a»Z? 

” 18 .** oyoua±c^ ^cooJ ” pou .^aJ —*koe> **JJaA 
.* 1 0 ^ 0 * 9 ] ” )i1fi> 11 ^sM *s 

XX WI^Q^” 8 XX. :jJik*Z? 10 

w£o^L 2? tA,1|,n ” |oi ^no *' jooi |] {la**? ll\*|? ” 10 

]—la* <( |A^i-o VJk tlonl\I vaIao” 30 "M^oi-S ^ 

XXI lA.^^> ]k*j^? U*tt ^ojzs^l” 8 XXI. . l&XtjAo VA, llL^W U^fo 

]A *i n? 1 a—a oiJok*Jo 99 4 . oZ yu^eo * V*oZ? 

|j—^ l 1 ^^ 1 .90* tA^O V 4»kOS " ||>*A IaX^, 15 

• 0 p 

)1 ^ 1 V ” ^ja A . k*£*»o |Uoufc >^*1 90* ^ 0 ]^ 

|« Vi a)? ^01 01 '' pulpy * ^Jo ” l*lo* * * oulniftalo ” 4 .* * \*a s > 

^oJoi |ifl) i 1 001 L^ftZl *01 ^| |bl AAa |] *01 ]A.\^S? 

Oja ^0? viOi ]*1 01 * * 01 >’| m j *rug/n out*} *A©i ^£” 18 -oX|ue 

OlAo] \Ao Oioo] VA, }a£Zo” 18 .]ZaAl**? jkZs© I'^SOfS J\% 7 i 20 

2 ^Zo I^o ps II \-Lofl gps II N—i*o x || 4 ,-z* >0 al || ou-^ a || 
5 V^] ^*| gps || 6 A*)Ju»o9 >0 gps || 6 Po u || 7 alo»Z > j g || 7-8 |)ak *oio^k 
after ^aJ gps || 11 looi+oi p || I 01+01 gps || 13 Ik—*i-©9+>*3i x || 14 |VoZ9 s 
)9oZ9 gp after oZ || oUoA*J >0 s || 01J0A—J0 au || ]k*j-o? + wan x || 15 90*] + 
*-»l p || }[+£> >S || 16 k*k» >c g || 17 AloasJ >0 s || 18 |L-&] 2 °] **] gps || 
19 rvS^o] q4jo s || 
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|3) >*m oi "oiZal Xn.A/ ^-a&Ao ^*Vn » s-**^ 

^uJ |j.a^ ^*OOl 3 pc ” 16 .jiiitN Ol^kA^l v^)] 

< } a |] ie . ZlnViSPo *-A$ >«Xao "|Z&Ltt I^mo |kioo-*$ 

• r r 

olX | 3 o |^g,J,ffl jZ> |^dad {]] 17 . • . |^om) > 44 Ab oi^ 

• 7 « _ PT •• 7 

5 ^*Zia^o Ul£ ^ooi.X.aX oi''^oJLLo ^*ZiZ ^niaJ? 

1 a h « |?©|i ^*JP |ooU j-so 9918 . (jpoIcJ 

Iwq ouss P| jinun q||Xa ^/aoZ P 99 n ."l^oio 

* V • k> t> 

?J—• \ A 1*1 i "^D 9 p )oi—X|] ^--V>? X-gulo .^OIO^SXO 

z|l\|uO *' | Ma n X^ flZj "Vs )oiX ooi 4A9 

10 XZ* ))Z9 OOI ]owX? 001 X^io L^c\^ XJoXZ > 0 ^ 010 ^ 

/ 7 f • • _ 

. 4^ olvoIaIXo i-GOZ) IoiX X^? jio| 01X ]y»? Xj 01 . | m«r> 

p • • 

I—|] OlZ^M *0l]?91? 131 ^ Qu^k ^e|o 

]Z£J| XL ||Z^9 jj(^0 ^oooU P” 5 XXII. <^3ioA^| ]$] IAaaQS XXD 
. ^ogil^bfi |aL* *^\9 01 f * ]ZAJ]? |j)io |yfl^ n a *lX 3 )Jo 

15 o] l^o*£s X^” \m ^*ZiZ ^so$o %ao£ "{ju^ liolc”* 

wsuo quaIoo ilc|] ova^i^I g^i^V> PI ” 7 )iLs X^ 01 * r |LLs Si 

• x p 

oip^h* >oz 1^2)9 laj^Lg Zofeuos |zofff ]*j P a 

V • 

. |-4*Z? \l2+] jZJp9 j-S 

looiJo IaJ| ovlio XmJ P? lUz yS ^” 8 : jJflLA^Z? 

20 .(Joi jj p ooa »mnV> ^aa^*o t-poy nX 01 M ^as lie? 

|JLXa 1 ^oAp P 9 01 ,, l r Aol I^amSo ]$©&jd Uy* |^9Z P” 10 

1 ^Xa^Z gps || 8 ly-c] ]Z|^*]o gps || ]z]olffo (=u) ]££oa*»*| a || 6 ys >0 S1 
v^jP] ||.n.^X t || 7-8 001 ) Vtri *—n ^oiog^a© t || 8 ^oioj^-o g || 8 I 

?U I « in •] oi S || ?|—• >s || 9 zP-Xp ps || 10 >Ja—X codd. || 13 

g || 16 gs 117 li|]+U gps || 18 UUi S || 21 g || s 
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. <aJ "Ula£< si&s ia^o“... ol^UoJo” 13 j 1 ■ 

• r p * p 

ou&A£9 a^o ^^0 V<J ^ 

XX1IT l«jV? aiA MiliS l>'a^ fS Xa l»i 11 ” 3 xxm. . Uz) 

'' Ujie» oiZyili. 1^T| ^ie XaU )1 ” ' '^h IjJli. X_i Jl*l 

• _ p V 

^©Zoi^Jf PI Va»J 0019 01 * * ” vJgoaVnw 

0i^alA^^s|a^o |^a^\s^3 JJ” 3 ^vsao/Mo |*^ 

i. .\*|» lata v V) 01 M 

. D ^SLaS |l914^ |1 ^09 SjSlS ol . >ll^9 ^919 

r^L 9oA-flJS» ^ V) *oiy§ p |^j9 %^o” 4 


Io0l P ? ” 10 


M*Ufi ".O0l£hfi^o |2,2 11” 6 


M ^ lifio” 18 ,f ^09 ,^2*” U3a^ Urf ^ *f ? 

1 a 3 - 1 » jmVx> JLtooio 01—0 &*ooi ^ >»Vi\ 

^090 1^, T| V^Z |]” 18 " f sJDaaioa-B T * ^ZgtS” 

*i py 1 ? 01 ,f $jJ ^01^. l*^o? 01 ULs 

>**Il 1 zZ 9 V-^l-Lo <n "\-&>A P *o~l \kl |^r»o 3 %V ,2 ° 15 

aAO|.Vi^ ^»»nVi 1 ^n« l^t-soJ V^, |la] . ^001^*9 ^ZaJj-a 

XXIV 01 "ouOAl] 9|^J9 l^fly fl OljA^ 01 ^ * ft *\a Jl” 4 XXIV. 

^-^9 )■ I. a. j . *1—^ %n«39 ^|iO ^ 0)9 SA71 j 901 

p ^ 01 Z£_ 2 ] 001 2^0 . ^ Ijo^J )J 0 I 9 IhfUl^l 

^ 0 — 001 — 1 ? P 0 L*QAaJo 01 - \ w*ZoL—A— 3 o PfA*j 01 *nraJ 20 


1 pi aXamIo S || v oJ ^o^s after 9^0 gps || 2 gps || 3 Ho_^ 11| 

4 U^C?—UJcl* S >gps || 7 ^ol^J+Uj—i©9 01 ^ 0 - 1 —a-^ x II 9 ©J—^? S II 
9 90^0 X || 14 ps || 01 >S || 15 01 >gps || 16 ^ZoJVo gps || 17 
: gi.\\n\ x || l^^roj+ouaa*? x || 17 oi^nitt!? gu || 18 ^01 >g || Matt. 5:32 || 

:^o^9 x. 
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• p p •• • 

jjCQ^ol ^ c]jo w*)? ^1 IaIa? Ia&aso . 01-*MJ 

^-2* *oi?po )Joi ^ >o2^ V»fJ} fiolo >cu.Z llSOI 

. oiZAJjjs v raViI>3o U^9 oj 

p 7 _ p p « • 7 f 7 

|aa* oi "tlnASn oua-aio )aa$ waaZ JJ”* : j Iaa^ 

5 ^ ^ Ss *oi (j^a )-aa$© . jjsLLoo l 1 - 1 ^ ^ i«U 

Jl]” 15 . ^oJ ^ *3 <jo ” 10 ™ Ag 

|ous| ^o/nSnJ Jl” 1 ® .)y>0Aff) ovo oi "oij-^j oil »soi oiSon^ p 
wiJ| )]] . ^ooufcousl >*ji] X^ P UJLso ^oouaAo >*a] X^ 

j a! ff> X^ ]ous]? t-OCU* ^f-»9 < W7I 01 ' * /ftVJ >*31001 mO 

10 Uao ” 20 )a^lo li^ol > ^*99 i^S^] Xi>C ]&.\/ X^ 

|X»fc$JflJ . )dhlaa V) oi '' $LaZ P 'f AJ| v ft 

**ou3o r ^J ^qaj&qJ j—a Jl?” s XXV. JisZ |3 XXV 

Pa* * 

y^&eo Vifl-^^ao^ "Ir^l poi X^ jA^*” ,^? >*a©$© Xla^ 

•»ana ^IaO 1 * j >*i j n ~j |L?L3 99 .^A&i| ji»fv • oi ^1) 
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Translation. 

Now follows the book of the repetition of the law, the fifth book of 
the Pentateuch; twenty chapters.—Introduction. So says the title: he 
repeats in this book all that is contained in the second, third and fourth 
books, and this is for four reasons. First, that also the second genera¬ 
tion as well as the first generation may hear the law from his mouth. 
Second, that they may easily, and in short see the beauty of the acts of 
God and their own wickedness; and on that account, he comprehended 
all together in the one Song of praise, “ Hear, O heaven, and I will 
speak.” Third, that he may show the evil of the sins of the Hebrews, 
therefore on that account must he repeat his teaching. Fourth, that he 
may teach the prophets who came after him, that they may not grieve to 
repeat the admonition to a hard-necked people. 

I Chapter one. I. '“These are the words which Moses spoke to all 
Israel on this side of the Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain opposite 
the Bed sea between Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and 
Dizahab,” i. e., It is maintained that this book also is written by Moses 
and no other has abridged his teaching. 8 “And it happened in the 
fortieth year,” ». e., In the same year that he died, he said this. 5 “Moses 
began to declare this law,” i. e ., He made it, that it might be easy to 
repeat. 7 “ In the hills, and in the valley,” i. e ., The hollow of the moun¬ 
tain. Greek : koI (cis) ttc&'ov. 44 “ And chased you, as bees driven out 
by smoke,” i. e., Which sting those who drive the bees out of their 

II homes by smoke. II. '“And we went around mount (Seir)” rAs with 
rebAsA (>^uiJLa^sZ|o). 

Chapter two. 6 “(Not) so much as a foot’s breadth.” Greek: fir/fia 

woSos. fl “Buy food from them,” bath with rebAsA as imperative (oio?). 
8 “ From Elath.” " “ But the Moabites call them Emims,” i. e., Giants. 
Greek: ’O/a/uciv. 12 “The Horites also dwelt in Seir.” 20 “ And the Ammon¬ 
ites call them Zamzummims,” i. e ., (?) constant (is a meaning of the word). 
23 “And the Avites who dwelt in Hazerim as far as Azzah.” Greek: <«*? 
T<Hrp. “ The Caphtorites who came from Cappadocia.” 28 “ The wilder- 
m ness of Kedemoth. III. 9 “ The Sidonians” Greek: ol $ooa#c«? “call 

Hermon, Sirion.” 10 “As far as Salchah,” kAf with qusAjA (]A\»). 
“ His bed was a bed of iron,” t. e., of Og. “ It is in Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon.” Greek: iv tq a*pp ru>v vlwv 'A/xfiav, i . e., When Og 
had subdued the Ammonites he occupied the stronghold and erected his 
bed in it. “ Nine cubits was its length, and four cubits its breadth, accord¬ 
ing the cubit of a giant,” i. e. y The strength of Og is from this apparent. 
18 “And all the region of Argob” with the elision of the letter Alaf 
(%£o^9)) and zeqAfA rds. 

Chapter three: "“Geshur and Maachath... 17 Ashdoth and Pisgah,” 
xy i. e., a quarry. IV. 19 “ Lift not your eyes to heaven, or do not look at 

the sun, or the moon, or the stars, even all the host of heaven, and do 
not err, do not worship them, and do not serve those whom the Lord 
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your God has divided,” pA with petAhA Greek: cbrcm/ic with 

vowelless pA (*^sj), “into all nations under the heaven,” i. e., because 
the heathen have not understood that one must honor the creator more 
than the thing created; as Paul said (Rom. 1:28), “God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind”; for he did not with force compel the free will to 
honor him. 20 “ And brought you out of the iron furnace, even out of 
Egypt,” i. e., out of great affliction. 34 “ For the Lord your God is a 
consuming fire, even a jealous God.” 25 “ You shall utterly be destroyed,” 
mlm with hebAsA 80 “And when all these things have come 

upon you.” Greek: Kal cvp-yaowri <re navres ol Xoyot ovtol. 

Chapter four: 43 “ Bezer .. . Ramoth in Gilead ... Golan,” i. e., 
These are three cities of refuge beyond the Jordan, and the three others 
are in the land of Canaan. V. 21 “ Neither shall you covet your neigh- v 
hour's wife,” i. e., he commanded, not to remove the lust which is 
implanted by nature, and which burns in men, but that one should not 
execute it in fact and not increase it through provoking thoughts. 81 “ To 
possess it,” mlm with bebA§A 

Chapter five: VI. 18 “ Fear the Lord your God, and honor him, and VI 
swear by his name,” i. e. y he does not incite to swear, but only when one 
is compelled (may he swear); but he may not swear by other gods. 

VII. 5 “ Cut down their groves,” i. e., break to pieces the gods, the work VII 
of their hands. 22 “ Do not consume them at once, lest the beasts of the 
field increase against you,” L e., that they may need the help of God 
continually, he does not immediately destroy their enemies; then he 
would be able to destroy the wild beast. VIII. 2 “ Behold, these forty Viu 
years in the wilderness, to humble you, and to prove you, to know what 
was in your heart,” i. e., Not as if he did not know that, but that he 
might show the future generations their evil transgressions. 8 “ That he 
might show you that man does not live by bread only, but man lives by 
everything which the mouth of the Lord produces,” i. e., They live by 
his nod. 4 “ Your clothing was not destroyed upon you, neither were 
your feet bare, these forty years. Greek: ovk IrvXwOrjaav, ». e., you 
lacked neither clothing nor shoes during this whole space of time, nn' 

Chapter six: 9 “A land, the stones of which are iron,” i. e., from the 
stones of it, iron is melted. “And out of the hills of which you may dig 
brass.” Greek: ftcraXAevo’ct? xaXxov. IX. 17 “And I broke them (the ix 
tablets) before your eyes,” tau with rebAsA (Z^oi). 21 “And I ground 

it (the calf) very small,” qAf with rebAsA (^oijz]?). “And I cast its 
dust.” 

Chapter seven: X. 6 “And the children of Israel journeyed from x 
Beeroth of the children of Iaakan to Mosera: there Aaron died.” XI. xi 
28 “To their horses, and to their chariots, and to their charioteers,” rAs 
with zeqAf A and vowelless aspirated kAf (^-*). 88 “And if you 
turn aside from the way,” tau with rebAsA (^l w2). 29 “Lay the 

blessing upon mount Gerizim,” t. e. f where the Lord has chosen a 
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sanctuary for himself, “And the curses upon mount Ebal,” t. e., where 
the idols are. 

XII Chapter eight: XII. 9 “For you have not yet come,” mlm with 

y 

petAbA 18 “Take heed to yourself that you offer not your 

burnt offerings in every place where you will,” i. e., but only in Jerusa¬ 
lem. 16 “ The unclean and the clean eat together,” i. e., he calls in this 
place, impure, the faulty which is not fit for offering, “as for example, 
the roebuck, and the deer,” i. these are eaten but not offered, although 
they are not faulty. 18 “ Take heed to yourselves that you do not forsake 
the Levite so long as you live upon the earth,” ». e., you shall not neglect 
him. 30 “ When the Lord your God shall have enlarged your border,” 
xm rAs with petAbA (^ojJ). XIII. *“And when a prophet shall rise 
among you,” i. e., a false prophet, “or a dreamer of dreams, and gives 
you a sign or a wonder,” t. e., listen not to him, when he takes you after 
many gods, for such a one cannot give a sure sign, but rather is it a 
diabolical deception. 8 “ You shall not agree with him, nor hear him,” 
t. e., you shall not receive his persuasion. > with t Ath and Greek 

pA, that is construed , then is one in agreement with the 

other. From that comes ircuri?, and with tau and aspirated pA 

is construed ^\ft\ , one is persuaded and receives his persuasion. 

Chapter nine: 14 “ Inquire, and make search, and ask carefully,” i. e., 
you shall not speak a hasty opinion. 15 “ Strike down with the edge of 
the sword,” i. e., kill with the sword and dagger, “destroy it utterly,” 
XIV ». e., tear down the buildings. XIV. 1 “ Do not gesture wildly,” i. e ., do 
not be like a wild ass. Greek: ov <fx>ip-q<rert. Aquila, Symmachus, 

Theodotion: ov Karare^eZo-Oc. ». e., a wild ox, “IfcJ” it is 

greater than the elephant and has horns, and the lion is afraid of it. 
“ tea** ” it is similar to a large gazelle and has one horn. The Greek 
calls it KafxrjkoirdpSaXiVj “ 1$—” it is a wild sheep, “ |J*],” i. e., a wild 
goat. 7 “Those whose feet are cloven.” Greek: (<bro twv) 6w\ijCovru>v 
XV 6wxurnjpas. XV. 7 “ You shall not harden your heart,” 'A with pet Ah A 

y 

the Nestorians tau with petAbA. 17 “Take an awl, and bore 
it through his ear upon the door, and he shall be your slave forever,” u e., 
if he does not wish to go free in the seventh year. 21 “ If it is lame or 
blind,” with vowelless bAt and ‘A 

X vx Chapter ten: XVI. 2 “ Kill the passover to the Lord your God from 
the flock and the herd,” t. e., a lamb, but not an ox shall be killed at the 
passover, perhaps yet he permitted an ox as ordinary food at the pass- 
over, and it is from that known that he said “cook and eat,” and it is 
clear that the sacrifice of the passover is roasted and not boiled. 8 “ You 
may not sacrifice the passover within any of your cities which the 
Lord your God gives you: 8 But at the place in which the Lord your 
God shall choose to place his name,” t. e., Since that time, the Jews 
could offer their sacrifice only in Jerusalem. 9 “When you begin to 
put the sickle to the corn.” Greek: dp^a/xcvov <rov Sperravov iir* aprjrov. 
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“ Do not plant for yourself sprouts of any trees by the side of the altar 
of the Lord your God,” i . e. y do not be like the heathen who sacrifice 
under trees to the demons. XVII. 7 “ The hand of the witnesses shall xvn 

be first raised against him to put him to death,” i. e., that they take upon 
themselves his sins if they have witnessed falsely. 15 “ Set over you a 
king only such as the Lord your God shall choose,” i. e., when you have 
not a prophet or a judge fit to rule over you. Therefore truly those have 
acted injustly, who with Samuel desired a king, that he might rule them, 
as with other people (the custom is). And likewise to console him, God 
said “they have not rejected you, but me, that I may not rule over them” 

(1 Sam. 8:7). 18 “ And when he shall sit upon the throne of his kingdom, 
that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book.” Greek: to 
SevTtpovofjuov, i. e., because he can retain that book concise and convenient 
to be a reminder. 

Chapter eleven: XVIII. 8 “And he shall give to the priest the xvm 
shoulder parts and the two jaws, and the stomach,” with vowelless 'A 

7 7 

and petAbA nfin and bebAsA wau fl&-*oJL^o), the Nestorians 'A with 
petAbA, i. e. y the breast. 4 “And the first of the fleece of your sheep, 
give him,” gAmal with rebAsA OV^)- 8 “Beside his sale by the 

fathers,” zain with rebAsA (U^l). 10 “There shall not be found 

among you any one who makes his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, i . e., as the heathen do, “or that uses divination, or who causes the 
eyes to close,” mlm with petAbA and b^t with rebA^A (r^*?), “or 
an enchanter, or a witch, 11 or a charmer, or one who asks a consulter of 
the dead.” Greek: ya<rrpi/xv0<>9, “or a wizard, or a necromancer,” i. e., 

As Saul who wished to learn from Samuel after he was dead. 15 “ The 
Lord your God will give you a prophet from among you, of your breth¬ 
ren, like me; to him you shall hearken,” i. e., corporally, he indicates 
Joshua the son of Nun, and spiritually our Lord. XIX. 14 “ You shall XIX 

not alter the old border line, which formerly your fathers have laid out,” 
i. e n you shall not transgress against the law. 18 “ And when he testifies 
against him injustly,” nfin with petAbA (wvsaJo), Greek: Karaarg. . . 
Karakiywv. 18 “Remove the evil from among you.” Greek: ££apcirc. 

Chapter twelve: XX. 8 “ Whoever is fearful and fainthearted” ... xx 

p 

19 “for the tree of the field is not,” with the pronunciation of hA (loci), 

“like a man who flees from you in time of need.” .. . 20 “And build bul¬ 
warks against the city.” Greek: kcu olKoSofigatK \apdKuxriv iirl rrjv iroX.iv. 

XXI. 8 “The elders of that city shall bring in an heifer,” gAmal with xxi 

rebAsA and tau with qusAjA 4 “and the elders of that city 

shall take away the heifer unto a rough valley,” bAth with petAbA and 

p V P P 

jfidh with zeqAfA (lj^o), the Nestorians bAth with zeqAfA and 

p p 

vowelless jfidh as in rightly. Greek: els <fxipayya rpa\t[av, “and 

shall kill it.” Greek: koX vtvpoKoirrjaowrt , i. e., this means, that as that 
heifer has not plowed, and as this earth has not been plowed, so have 
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they also not murdered. 12 “And she shall shave her head, and pare her 
nails,” i. e., that means, that he has already cleansed himself of the dead 
statutes of the heathen, 12 “and she shall bewail her father and her 
mother a full month, and then first go in unto her,” i. e., that means, 
one shall not too quickly trust the heathen. 15 “If a man have two 
wives, one beloved and another hated,” with vowelless rAs and sem- 
kath ([/.ala, l££oa*)), 16 “ He may not make the son of the beloved first* 
born, 17 but he shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the firstborn, 
by giving him a double portion,” t. e., In our days, the laws allow all 
equally bom sons to receive inheritance. 18 “ If a man have a stubborn 
and rebellious son.” Greek: dveiOrp kou ipeOurrys. 28 “ His body shall 
not remain all night upon the wood, but bury him upon the same day; 
for he who has cursed God shall be hanged.” Greek, wrong: on KtKarrf- 
pap€vo<% viro 0cov 7ras Kpcfuz/icvo? im (vXov; Hebrew: “ , 5)bFl D*!lbfc$ Flbbp> 
namely, because it is a disgrace of God to one who hangs upon wood, 
i. e. y Every one who sees him says, he has disgraced God and he has not 
kept his law, and he says, if God had known that this would be his end, 
he would not have created him, and if he had truly known it, then would 
XXII he have had pleasure in evil. XXII. 5 “The woman shall not wear 
men’s clothes, neither shall a man put on woman’s clothes,” i. e., as the 
heathen do at their feasts. 8 “ And the mother bird set upon the young 
or upon the eggs,” that is the ovum, q6f with petAbA and both pA 

V 

with rukAkA (Uu^o). 7 “But let the mother bird go, and take the 
young for yourself,” i . e., Therefore the doctors do not make a mistake 
in caring for the pregnant, who would die with their children, if they 
try to let the child die that the mother may live. 

Chapter thirteen: 8 “Make a battlement upon your roof, that no 
one fall down from it and blood-guilt come upon your house,” t. e., This 
command censures openly the fatalists. 10 “ Do not plow with an ox and 
an ass together,” i. e., that the strong may not oppress the weak. 18 “ And 
if (any one) hate her, 14 and gives occasion to speak against her,” nAn 

m P 

with rebAsA (ja-_Jo); with vowelless ntln from j —^ gAmal with 
zeqAf A, is derived from ]io—«, and not from j — v which with petAbA 
tyttt is derived from ]*|—XXIII. 2 “A bastard shall not enter the 
congregation of the Lord, even to his tenth generation.” Greek: ovk 
do’cAevo’CTOi Ik iropvrp c U iKKkrjcrCov KvpCov; Symmachus: p.apJtfp ("1*T£32), 
». e., Not because he commits offense, but because the offenders would 
be put to shame, and they would be regarded as offenders. 8 “An 
Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter the congregation of the Lord, even 
to their tenth generation shall they not enter .. . forever,” i. e., from this 
it is clear that “forever” (the A. and M. shall be excluded). Not in all 
places in the Holy Writings is no end indicated. 4 “And because they 
hired against you Balaam, the son of Beor of Pethor ... to curse you.” 
6 “You shall not covet their peace nor their prosperity,” b6th with 
petAb A (^ogift nfr\o). 10 “ He who is not pure because of a pollution at 
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night.” Greek: in j$vorca>$. 18 “ When you sit by the water of your feet, 
then dig with a shovel and cover your excrement.” Greek: rrjv do^fto- 
cruvrjv aw; Symmachus: rov pxhrov aw. 18 “Do not bring the hire of a 
whore, or the price of a dog, into the house of the Lord your God for 
any vow,” i. e., because it is vowed. 20 “ Lend to a stranger, for a higher 
rate of interest, but to your brother do not lend for usury,” i. e., because 
our uprightness is better than their uprightness, our laws forbid one 
to take interest from a stranger. XXIV. 4 “It is not permitted the xxiv 
former husband to return and to take her home,” i . e., That is what our 
Lord said, whoever takes a divorced wife, commits adultery” (Matt. 6:32). 

But the Arabians act contrary to this law, for he who has divorced his 
wife cannot return to take her, unless she has been married to another, 
who has had connection with her, and then divorced her. And we find 
in an old writing of the heathen, that also the lawgiver Solon has given 
this definition: “A man may protect himself before every shame and 
may hinder the separation and endure his wife.” 

Chapter fourteen: 8 “ Do not take the lower or the upper millstone 

P V 

in pledge,” t. e., that is the lower stone with the foundation and 

P v 

wood, and that is only the upper stone. 10 “ When a neighbor is 
indebted to you,” with vowelless nttn 16 “ On his day give him 

his hire,” i. e., on that very day. 16 “ The fathers shall not die for their 
sons, neither shall the children die for their fathers, but every man shall 
die for his own sins,” t. e., Therefore the words “ I visit the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth generation” are 
only spoken to frighten them. 80 “ When you have clubbed your olive 

m 9 0 

tree, do not look behind you,” i. e. y \L»Z is derived from , the 

Nestorians U *2 with nfln. XXV. 8 “Lest, if they have given more xxv 
blows than these,” gAmal with rukAkA and dAlAth with qusAjA 

9 « 

i. e., more than forty, “your brother should seem contemptuous 
to you,” with vowelless qGf (lLrtJ), Greek: daxnfJiovyati. 4 “Do not 
muzzle the ox when he treads out the corn,” Greek: dAowra. 5 “But 
her husband’s brother,” bdth with qusAjA ((nV>n«), “shall take her 
home.” 8 “And the firstborn which she shall bear, shall be named after 
the name of his dead brother,” i. e., He is the lawful son of him who 
died, and the natural son of him who begat him. 9 “Then shall his 
brother’s wife,” bAth with rukAkA “come unto him and take 

his shoe from his foot,” i. e. y she is like a shoe to me, which is at first 
humble upon me and then exalted, “and she will spit in his face,” i. e ., 
she will despise him as he has despised her. 11 “And whenever she 
stretches out her hand and takes him by the secret parts, 12 then cut off 
her hand.” Greek: (kch hnkafiifrai) t£>v SiSv/uov avrov. 18 “ You shalt not 
have in your pocket various weights,” t. e., that you may not buy with 
the large and sell with the small. 18 “ When he comes against you with 
a sword,” Alaf with rebA§A and rAs with petAhA (^aa^j?), and kills 
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every one of you who has remained behind,” fcau with petAbA (^oaiks). 
xxvi XXVI. 2 “And put it in a basket.” Greek: cis KapraXXw, 5 “My father 
was taken to Syria, and he went down to Egypt.” Greek: Svpuzy 
d7r(\i7rcv 6 Trarrjp fjiov teal tear € fir] cis At ywrrov. 10 “And set it before the 
Lord,” mlm with rebAsA (qiAVu.»). 

Chapter fifteen: 14 “ I have not desired it when I was unclean,” with 

v 

vowelless (6th and mlm with pet Ah A (1^4), i.e., the holy things from 
the house (v. 13), “ nor have I placed it before the dead,” i, e., as the heathen 
xxvii place food before the dead. XXVII. 4 “As soon as you have crossed 
the Jordan, set up these stones, which I command you this day upon 
mount Ebal, and paint them over with chalk, ' and there build an altar 
to the Lord your God,” i. e., Some say that the copy (T) of the Samari¬ 
tans (the temple of the Samaritans?) has been upon mount Garizim. 
For shortly before, had God commanded that blessings should be 
spoken upon mount Garizim, and curses upon mount Ebal. But how 
could he command that a temple should be built to him in the place of 
cursing? We maintain that curses, but not blessings, must be expiated, 
And also Joshua the son of Nun built an altar upon mount Ebal, when 
he had destroyed Ai, as the sixth chapter of his book relates. 16 “ Cursed 
is the man who makes any graven or molten image . . . the work of the 
hands of the craftsman, and puts it in a secret place,” with vowelless 
aspirated tau (b&io), as the bAth in a 2 and the kAf in If— 9 ? * 
xxvin Greek: h diroKpv^. XXVIII. '“Blessed is your basket and your 
kneading-trough.” Greek: ev\oyrjp.€vai ai diroOrjuai <rov teal rd iyxara- 
A.ci/x para <rov. 7 “They shall come out against you one way, and flee 
before you seven ways,” i, e., their unity shall be destroyed. 12 “ And he 
will give rain to your land in his season,” i, e., useful but not injurious 
rain. 18 “And the Lord shall make you the head, and not the tail,” with 
vowelless bAth flkaS©?). 

Chapter sixteen: 24 “The Lord shall make the rain of your land 
mud,” Alaf with petAbA and vowelless aspirated bAth (IacJ); Greek: 
KoviQprov. 26 “And your carcass shall be food for the fowls of the air, and 
for the beasts of the earth, and no man shall scare them away,” kAf 
with qusAjA (> ir>So>). 27 “The Lord will strike you with the botch of 
Egypt,” i . e., As the Egyptians have afflicted you so shall the Assyrians 
afflict you, “and with the boils,” that is a burning boil (?), “and with 
the scab,” bAth with rukAkA (Voj-^s), “and with the consumption,” 
bAth with qusAjA flA^Lo). 28 “The Lord shall strike you with mad¬ 
ness, and blindness, and dullness of mind.” Greek: napaTrXrjii^ teal 
dopao-Cq. kcu i/eoratrei Scavoia?' 80 “You shall plant a vineyard, but shall 
not press its grapes.” Greek: <j>vrcv<rc is kou ov p.rj rpvyrjo-us a vrov. 81 “ Your 
ass shall be violently taken away from you, and shall not be restored to 
you,” pA with pet Ah A (Vl®*J). 82 “ You are sad on their account all the 
day long, but you can do nothing for them,” t. e., that you buy back 
your exiled sons and daughters. 40 “ For your olive shall cast its fruit,” 
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tau with qusAjA ““And he shall put a yoke,” Greek: kAocov, 

“of iron upon your neck.” 60 “A nation of fierce countenance.” Greek: 
dmi&? (vpo o-cotto)). 66 “ The tenderest and most delicate woman among 
you,” that (Jj|^e) is derived from . 67 “ And her afterbirth which 
comes from her womb.” Greek: &a t£>v fj.rjp£iv avrifc, i. e., she shall eat 
it when she is hungry. ““Great and long plagues,” Symmachus: 

Kal imfjiovovs. 

Chapter seventeen: 65 “A trembling heart,” Greek: dfo/xovonav, “and 
failing of eyes,” Greek: fcActWra? dc^aA^ovg, “and sorrow of mind,” 

Greek: ko! rrjKOfiimjv ““And the Lord shall bring you into 

Egypt again with ships,” i. e., because you have no army, to walk upon 
the dry land when you flee. XXIX. 11 “ From the hewer of your wood xxix 
to the drawer of your water,” i. e., to the lowest among you. 18 “ There 
shall not be among you a root which bears poison and bitterness,” 
gAmal with rebAsA and both dAlAth with qusAjA (]r^o), Greek: 
lriKfML. 19 “And whoever has heard the words of this curse,” the second 

p 

mlm written with zeqAfA as singular (l&Loaio), Greek: dpds Tavnp. 

“He will add drunkenness to thirst,” with vowelless wau flZa*©*), t. e., 

V 

he will satisfy his soul with lust; with quiescent wau, i, e., the 

p 

satisfaction of an intoxicating drink, and ]Zo-*oi wau with zeqAf A that 
means the drunkenness which follows the satiety. ““And no grass 
grows upon it,” semkatli with rebA§A and bAth with qusAjA 
\), Greek: xAwpdv, Symmachus: xo/hov. ““Like Admah, and 

V 

Zeboim, which the Lord overthrew,” pA with pet Ah A (**oi?). ““The 
gods whom they knew not, and who have not communicated with them,” 

V V 

pA and lAmad with petAbA (n ““The hidden things of our 

God, but revealed to us and to our sons forever.” XXX. 8 “That he xxx 
may let you live,” this form is preferable to . 

Chapter eighteen: 11 “For this commandment which I command 
you this day, is not hidden from you,” with the pronunciation of hA (1 ©<ji), 

Greek: ov\ vjrcpoyicd? iariv diro <rov, Aquila: ov Te0avfjLaLOT(*>fj.cvrj 7 “neither 
is it high for you. 12 It is not in heaven, that you should say, Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, to bring it to us,” ntln with petAbA and 

M V 

semkath with rebAsA Qn m-.3), ““neither is it beyond the sea,” with 
the pronunciation of hA flooi), “that you should say, Who shall go,” 
ntln with rebAsA “over the sea for us, and bring it to us.” ,9 “I 

call heaven and earth to witness this day against you, also life and 
death,” i. e., which continue forever. XXXI. 10 “At the time of the xxxi 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles,” i. e., At this time he com¬ 
mands that the law should be read to all the people. 17 “ Because God 
is not among us, all these evils have come upon me,” 'A with zeqAf A 
(*M)- ““When many evils come upon them,” mlm with petAbA 
and |Ath with bebAsA “for I know their thoughts.” Greek: 
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•njv irovriplav avrlov; Symmachus: to irA da pa avrutv; Theodotion: to 
<nr€ppa avrcov. 

xxxii Chapter nineteen: XXXII. 1 “Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will 
speak, and hear, O earth, the words of my mouth,” t.e., The two extremes 
of this Universe he calls to witness. 2 “My teaching shall pour down 
like rain, my word shall fall like dew,” mim with pet&b& G*r^°U |C )> t.e., 
upon the soil of the heart. 4 “ God is truth and not unjust,” with the 
pronunciation of h© (looi). 5 “They have corrupted,” i. e. y themselves 
through idolatry, “and the sons of evil are not his,” t. e., they are not 
worthy to be his sons. Greek: rfpaproonv ovk avrw tckvo, /xco/xT/ra; Aquila: 
&.€<f>0eipav avrtf ov% viol avrov ; Symmachus: 8i€<f>$£Lpav irpos axrrov ov\ viol 
axrrov to <rvvo\ov. 8 “When the most High divided his people,” Greek: 
lOv rj, “and when he separated the sons of men,” i, e ., as he confused the 
language in Babylon, “establish the borders of the people according to 
the number of the children of Israel.” Greek: Kara dpi0p6v dyycXcuv 0cou, 
i . e., he appointed an angel for every nation to guide it, and even for 
every person. 12 “The Lord alone did lead him,” b©th with qus&j& 
(oi^>>). 18 “ He caused it to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of 
the stone,” i. e., out of the rocks of the mountains of Palestine; and he 
prophesied what good and evil would come upon it. 14 “With the 
marrow and fat of wheat,” i. e., with wheat flour. 15 “ But Israel,” Greek: 
6 dya7T77/AcVo9, “became fat, and kicked, it became fat and strong,” qof 
with rebftsA (saoZo). 18 “It provoked his jealousy through strange,’ 
i. e., through the gods (idols). 17 “ They sacrificed to devils, who were 
not God,” with the pronunciation of li© (oooi). 21 “ And I will arouse their 
jealousy through those who are not a people,” ». e., through the Assyrians, 
• Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks. 26 “ The sword without, and terror 
within, shall snatch away.” 27 “If the anger of the enemy were not 
fierce.” Aquila: c l prj Trapopyurpos. 28 “Because it is a nation whose 
mind is corrupted,” beth with qusftjft t. e ., The enemy of my 

people is imprudent and does not know that I have given him power 
over it, and not his own power. 82 “And from the plant of Gomorrah,” 
sin and tau with rebfisA and the second tau with qus&j& 

88 “And the head of the injurious serpent,” tau with ruk&k& 

Greek: (Ovpos) aunr&wv avtaros, i. e., a creature which is like a turtle. 
41 “And I will recompense their enemy,” i. e.> I will destroy them. 48 “And 
he spake to him: 4 ®Ascend this mountain of the Hebrews, up mount 
Nebo,” i. e.j where he died. 

xxxiu Chapter twenty: XXXIII. 2 “The Lord came from Sinai, and he 
appeared to us from Seir, he revealed himself from mount Paran,” i. e. y 
these are one and the same mountain, and the names vary according to 
its parts, and Horeb is also a deserted part of Sinai. 8 “And he gave 
them (the law).. . and he loved the peoples,” Alaf with petfth& (>^’l). 
5 “And there shall be a king in Israel,” i. e., the heavenly Messiah. 
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“ Let Reuben live, and not die,” t. e., may his sins be forgiven because 
he repented and that means this, “Moses gave life to the dead Reuben.” 

7 “ Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah,” a. e., Reuben alone was blessed, 
according to the natural order of the first bora, but the others according 
to their deserts, therefore was Reuben placed at their head. Moses did 
not bless Simeon, for he had not yet repented and become penitent for 
his sins, as he chiefly had incited the murder of Joseph. A chief of the 
tribe was also Simri the fornicator (Num. 25:14). Also he had incited 
Levi to the murder of the sons of Sichem on account of one who had 
sinned (Gen. 34). 8 “And to Levi he said: Your perfection and your 

light belong to a pious man,” a. e., It is namely a reference to the revela¬ 
tions which were given to the high priest. 9 “Whoever speaks of his 
father and of his mother, I have not seen him,” a. e., He troubled himself 
not for his relations when they fornicated with the daughters of Midian. 

12 “And he dwells between his shoulders,” i. e. y the Lord, while Jerusalem 
is the inheritance of the sons of Benjamin. 18 “And from the deep which 
crouches.” Greek: (<bro) &/3v<r<r<i)v irrjytav KarvOtv. 14 “ And from the fruit 
conceived by the sun,” Greek: #ccu KaO’Zpav ycvrjfiawy ff\lav Tpairwv, 

“and from the fruit which is conceived by the moon.” Greek: koI &tto 
avvoSwv iLtpriav. 18 “ Rejoice, Zebulon, in your going out,” a. e., When you 
go in your merchant’s store by the harbor which is by the sea, “and, 
Issachar, in your tents,” a. e., upon mount Zion. 19 “ For they suck the 
abundance (of the seas),” nttn with reb&§& (^ana)J), Greek: Orj\da€i <rc, 

“and ships which are hidden in the sand,” i . e., namely, because they are 
heavy and sink on account of the abundance of wealth which is found in 
them. Symmachus: farofryKas KiKpvpfitvas ap/up. 20 “And crushes the 
arm with the head,” a. e. f Gad defeated the army which was with Sibon. 

21 “ Because a part of the lawgiver is concealed there,” a. e., Moses is 
buried there. 22 “ Dan is a lion’s whelp, which sucks of Matnln,” i. e. y 
namely, through the hero Samson. "“Naphtali is satisfied according to 
his wish,” a. e.. He is full of possessions, as he wished. 24 “And he dips 
his foot in oil,” a. e., that is namely a reference to the wealth of his land. 

28 “Also the heavens drop dew.” Greek: ko! 6 ovpavos aoi crwv€<f>Tjs Bpocrtp. 

"“And your enemies shall lie to you,” a. e., because the rich as well as 
the poor shall deceive you on account of your fright, as the Gibeonites 
did. XXXIV. 8 “And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab,” xxxrv 
namely, the angels, “but no man knew of his sepulchre.” Greek: rrjv 
rtXevrrfv axrrov , “ unto this day.” 7 “ His eye was not dim, nor his cheeks 
wrinkled,” a*, e., because they beamed with divine brilliancy. 8 “And the 
days of weeping and mourning for Moses were ended,” with vowelless 
sin (nV>\^o), a. e., thirty days. 10 “And there arose not a prophet since 
in Israel like Moses,” a. e., it is probable that Joshua the son of Nun 
wrote these last words. 

The repetition of the law is completed, the fifth book of Law from the 
book l*pl . Thank God, who has given strength and help. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 1 

By Pbofessob C. Levias, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


III. MORPHOLOGY. 2 

THE VERB. 

In General. —§ 187. The law of triconsonantality is carried 
out more consequently in our idiom than in the cognate lan¬ 
guages. There is properly no quadriconsonantal verb in it. 
Almost all the quadriconsonantals can be easily reduced to a tri- 
consonantal + a formative element; or to the reduplication of a 
biconsonantal theme. The few pluriconsonantals that cannot be 
so reduced are either denominatives or foreign words. 

In Particular. — Verbal Stems .—§188. a) The subjoined 
table at the end gives a survey of all the conjugations or verb- 
stems found in the Babylonian Talmud together with the number 
of the occurrences of every stem. Prom this table will be evident 
that the stems that have proper life in our idiom are only five: 
Qal, Pa"el, Aph'el, Ithp e 'el and Ithpa"al. 

b) Beside the stems enumerated, a few examples of Haph'el, 
Hithp e 'el, Hithpa"al and Niph'al are found, which are all taken 
from the Palestinian. Thus, fcGMttlb Yeb. 107 6, Gitt. 85 b; 
n«3?nnb Taan. 17 6, Men. 65aV 1 "jHpbn Keth. 526.* For 
Haph*el c/. “Rare Conjugations.” 

§ 189. A few examples of the passive stems occur only in the 
participle. Thus, Pu"al: P®nZ3J2 put under ban , Sabb. 67 a; 
fcOSVTD [Targ. NKiiTJ] becoming , eds. Taan. 22 6; post 

dated , B. B. 1716; ugly , Keth. 606; fctf\b'© ! Q'2 boiled , 

Ber. 44 6.— POlal: folded , ljull. 51 6.— Pulpal: fctt^babtot) 

rolled in ashes , Ber. 4i6.—Hoph'al: is Jit , Gitt. 86 a; 

pflTffl is known , Qidd. 64 ab; abfiW distinguished , *Arflkh and 

1 See AJ8L., Vol. XIII., No. 1, pp. 21-78. 

*J6id., p. 50. 

rVOltDPl ©d. Harkary, §131, has ’jnjjbn'H (or NJN 

I haw reconndered (Ber. 426), though in Aramaic oontext, U Hebrew. 
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Bail, 'Er. 63 a; NH51E is evident , S&bb. 1396 and elsewhere; 
"•3B133 superfluous , Yeb. 74 a; NFHTIE rotten , Bekh. 57 6. 

§ 190. In the dictionaries a Nithp e 'el or Nithpa"al is some¬ 
times mentioned. No such form exists in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The examples given by them are either Hebrew, or the imperfect 
with the 3-preformative. A real Nithp 0 'el seems to occur in 1XPT3 
was caught (FDIlDPl §184, and Hal. Pestlq. ed. Mtlller, 

p. 77), but forms like !rH"^*T3, (ibid., p. 80) show that 

this is the imperfect used with the force of the Assyrian preterite. 

Qal. —§ 191. The Qal, or simple stem, consists of the simplest 
root found in the language. The 3d sing. masc. perfect is bpp, 
especially with transitive verbs. Beside bpp are also found b-’pp 
and bittp, chiefly with neuter verbs. The iast form is rare. In 
the imperfect all the three vowels a, i, u occur even in strong 
stems. Of denominative verbs fpK, b*Q, 11D3 , lt3fi, *JBH, fjjS, 
Dt3p and D3p are examples. 

Pa"el. —§ 192. This stem is formed from the simple stem by 
doubling the middle stem-consonant. Thus original qatal(a) 
became qattal(a), a form still preserved with final gutturals. 
Generally, the second a-vowel has given place to the t-vowel 
originally belonging to the imperfect. 1 The first vowel is some¬ 
times heightened to i (e), especially under the influence of a 
following guttural, or 1. Pa"el is the denominative stem par 
excellence; e. g . B5K, T*3, nit,pit, tPB, ttP, 1X5, 115, 

“,re, pb, obx, D3p. 

ApKel. —§193. This stem is formed from the Qal by the 
prefix of K. Thus, bppN from bpp. The stem-vowel is usually 
changed to i, if not protected by a following guttural, or n . The 
vowel of the preformative undergoes sometimes the same change, 
and this not only in the perfect, as in Hebrew, but also in the 
other parts of the verb. Denominative verbs are few in this 
stem: DTlS, contracted D18 to cut to pieces , D*H18 to turn south , 
C]3!3K to gather , TbpX to enclose , D^ltlS to arm oneself. The 
preformative K represents an earlier sibilant, ID or D, probably 
through the intermediate stage of 51. 

Reflexive Stems .—§ 194. The reflexive stems, which have in 
a later stage of development supplanted the passive stems formed 
by internal vowel-change, are formed from the active stems by 

i This is the current opinion. But the t-rowel may also be original; cf. Zimmera. 
ZA„ V., 1-22. 
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prefixing the syllable PK. Thus, btppPK, bttpPK, bttpFlH are 
formed from the Qal, Pa"el and Aph'el respectively. The orig¬ 
inal form of the preformative was FI. The syncope of the vowel 
of Fl and the subsequent prefixing of a prothetic vowel is probably 
due originally to the imperfect, where, e. g ., a form titaqatil 
would easily become titqatil, analogous to the Niph'al in 
Hebrew, where btppPl is formed from the imperfect stem 
n(a)qatil. 

§ 195. With stems whose first consonant is a sibilant the P is 
usually transposed after the sibilant, but just as frequently 
remains untransposed. 

§ 196. In stems ■''V the Pi of the Ithp°'el is always doubled 
in order to give the stem a semblance of triconsonantality. The 
same is true of J'J stems when they follow the conjugation of the 
stems. The Pi is also doubled in stems N'B when the N is 
assimilated to it. The Pi of the Ittaph'al is doubled for the same 
reason. It is usually preserved in verbs M B . 

§ 197. When the Pi is spirantic it is usually assimilated to the 
first radical and the latter doubled . 1 When the first radical is 1 
or a guttural the assimilation of the P takes place without con¬ 
sequent doubling . 8 

§198. The usual stemvowel of the Ithp 0< el is i (e), but the 
original a has been retained in some cases even with non-gutturals. 
The Ithpa"al has, with few exceptions, a in the last syllable. 

Moods and Tenses. —§199. There are only three moods: the* 
Indicative, the Imperative and the Infinitive. All other moods 
are expressed by syntactical means. The tenses are also three: 
the Perfect, the Imperfect and the Present. The last is repre¬ 
sented by the participle. 

Afformatives of the Perfect . —§ 200. 3d sing. fern.: The older 
form Tr has been preserved in a few instances.* The apocopated 
form N”, or FT", written promiscuously, is the usual ending. A 
few times P "*7 occurs for P 7 , which form is either an analogical 

1 Of. Noeldoke, MG ., §164. 

2 But cf. pnb*H3 msbn ©d. Hildesheimer, p. 282, (vocalised). 

% cf. man nbns •>* went and transgressed, Ned. 28a; foundered , 

was betrothed , rnW^] brought forth , Ned. 50a; rVTjPl broke, ibid. 66 b; 
np’njj'jkd, Sabb. 67a; ceased, SOta 83a; PQ^R® brought near , Yeb. 396; 

tra« abolished, Sabb. 1166, fin Ya'aqdb; nyTPTfflJfc teas given , i6td. (the last 
two examples belong to the Palest, dialect); Keth. 626; was cured, 

ibid.; np*Y) Yeb. 896; and others. 
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formation after the verbs, or else the * marks the indistinct 
vowel-sound after the accent: q^l^h . 1 Twice MT“ occurs, as in 
the Hebrew "’’b verbs . 2 

§201. 2d sing, masc.: The usual ending is FV 7 ; but the old 
ending HFV 7 occurs a few times. Thus, NFfH? didst vow , Ned. 
23 a; KFQp*] didst ride, A. 2. 4 6 ; MFP 2 FK (j/^GR) didst hire 
thyself, YOma 206, M. MS.} KrPBO wouldst have caused to eat , 
Hull. 96 a; KWW* 'En taq." Keth. 111a. 

§ 202. 2d sing, fem.: The old ending is never found; but 
the form IT 7 , which like the afformative of the 1 st sing. com. has 
arisen from the former by throwing back its final vowel, occurs a 
few times; e. g., rrbpp thou didst kill, Keth. 65 a; trJSPNl 
placest (used as m.), B. Q. 114 a; tVSTP gavest, Keth. 85 a; 
rfBTifit lentest (m.), Sabb. 66 6 , M. MS. The usual form is FVj\ 

§ 203. 1st sing. com.: The old ending is found but in a 
few cases: *T®bSl I swallowed, Ber. 56 6 ;* "'Flbpip I took, Sabb. 
156 6 (M. MS. nbplC); W* I came, Taan. 32 ab, Suk. 44 6 , 
Sabb. 1166, Pes. li06; 1 T& I prayed, Ber. 30 6 , M. MS.; 
TO I was, Tam. 32 a, Suk. 446. The usual forms are IY *7 
(§241) and, with apocope of T\, * 7 . The first is frequent; the 
last is the most common. The * before T\ is in a few cases 
wanting. Cf. fibpID above, fip^BR I brought out, Ber. 38 a 
(RasI rrp^BR). * 

Rosenberg’s supposition that the apocopated ending is to 
be vocalized ^ 7 4 is untenable from orthographical considerations. 
The two examples with diphthongal ending: ’'HbTR I went, H. 
MS., B. B. 73 6 , and TKHBR I removed, Er. 54 6 , are to be 
explained either as analogical formations to the h 'b verbs or 
according to § 80. In any case the exception confirms the rule . 5 

§204. 3d plur. masc.: The usual form is *T\ In a few 
cases we find m yT, due to the influence of the imperfect. In some 
cases we have *p 7 > * 7 ", due to the influence of the participles. In 
the feminine the ending is 1 “. 

, rr'bwrrv sabb. ne& ed*. ; C f. rmjiwv /<*md, mmn mnwri od. 

Harkavygm 

2 Kn)? entered. B. Q. 48a; Ber. 51 b. 

* Bat this it probably ^£17^ = as in ed. Ven. 

4 Dai Aram. Verbum , p. 10. 

& On the whole it may be said that the fuller endings of the 1st sing. com. and the 3d 
sing. fem. are found a) with strong verbs in passages of an early date, 6) with weak verbs 
also in later times, to give more substance to the word. 
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§205. 2d plur. masc.: The usual forms are and 3Ft~, 
both occurring with equal frequency. For the forms "jWT - , 311*7, 
see § 233 a. 

§206. 2d plur. masc.: Alongside of the older form we 
find the younger forms and *{ 37 . For the forms N 3 *“, *-“* 7 , 
see §232 a. Note we subjected to servitude , A. Z. 2 6 

(M. MS. "fTZURD). This ending is common in Palestinian forms 
before suffixes . 2 

Preformatives of the Imperfect .—§ 207. 3d sing. masc.: The 
original prefix * has been retained in the language of legal style, 
in some ancient proverbs, in all standing expressions, and in a 
few other cases. Usually the prefix is “'b or b, and *3 or 3 . Both 
prefixes, b and 3 , are used interchangeably for indicative as well 
as jussive . 8 The 3 is, however, more frequently found in the 
indicative. 

§208. That the b had originally a jussive force, largely 
retained even in our late texts, admits of no doubt. Compare 
such passages as these: “'Vlbl fD Tjb? *HT3b '353 FTb TVS')/) 

85t3 * 3 fT 3 and let them tell him , etc., “ may it be decreed by 
Heaven concerning thee that it be propitious ” and it will be pro - 
pitious, Ber. 55 bj FFSftb^TI bTb xb let no one praise himself in 
order that others may praise him , 2 M. MS., MQ. 28 6 . 

Against the current opinion that the b is identical with the 
Arabic particle J, Assyrian lu, and that the 3 is only a phonetic 
variant of b, Barth holds that the b is of different origin from 
the 3 , that both b and 3 are demonstrative particles, the first 
used for the jussive, the last for the indicative, and that these 
particles are not prefixed to the forms bt3p*\ bttptT, etc., but 
substitute the “'-prefix. The arguments he advances in support 
of his theory seem to be very plausible. There are only two 
points which seem to speak against this theory: (1) The inter¬ 
change of 3 and b in the first person of the plural, and ( 2 ) the * 
after b or 3 in the Aph'el. But the first may be explained as a 
false analogy of the 3d person, the second as due to the change 
of the vowel of the prefix. For the last point speaks the fact 

1 That this form was so pronounced is evident from a form like • 

2 Cf. also tee were, MV. 86, and §271, note. 

s For the various opinions entertained about the nature of this b see the references in 
Driver's Hebrew Tenses*, pp. 276-7; Haupt, 2M„ I., p. 17, note 20; Laurie, “An Assyrian 
Precative” in Daniel's Hebraica ( Bibl. Sacra); Barth, “Das Syr. Imperfect-Pr&flx »,'* 
AJSL., XIII., 1-6. 
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that a pronunciation bt3p*b is unsupported by orthography and 
unknown to tradition. 

Note.—A few exceptional spellings may here be noted: 
rncKb let him testify , B. B. 436; rrtnsrb let them cause her to 
make a vow , Gitt. 35 a. 1 Note also phTfctb that I may attach 
myself M. MS., Pes. 41 a (§53, 4 ). 2 

§ 209. 3d sing. fern.: The usual prefix is Pi. At times b is 
found instead. Whether this is an older form or is to be 
explained by the use of the masculine for the feminine (§ 234) 
cannot be decided. 

§210. 2d sing, and plur. masc. and fern.: The prefix is 
invariably ft. 

§211. 1st sing, com.: The prefix is invariably fct. 3d plur. 
masc. and fern.: The prefix for both is alike ■'b, b or **3 , 3, as in 
the 3d sing. masc. 

§ 212. 1st plur. com.: This prefix is generally 3 , but some¬ 
times b. 

§ 213. The vocalization of the preformatives of the imperfect 
vary in some respects from the Syriac. Thus, not only the K 
usually takes $er 6 instead of s e vft, as in Syriac, but also the 
other prefixes, though with less frequency, follow the same rule. 
This is especially the case in verbs VJ and S'S. The N takes a 
full vowel in consequence of its weakness; and the other prefixes 
follow their analogy. But cf. § 13. 

Afformatives of the Imperfect. —§214. 2d sing, fern.: The 
ending is 'py or * 7 . It occurs only in a few cases (§ 249). 

§ 215. 2d and 3d plur. masc.: The ending is "pr, or * 1 ”. Both 
are of equal occurrence. The endings "py and "*7 are rare (§ 232). 

§216. 3d plur. fern.: The ending is *[ 7 . Once we find 
I Hr : STIXFrb are caught , M. MS., Sabb. 43 b. 

Afformatives of the Imperative. —§217. Sing, masc.: The 
ending of the energicus has been retained in a few instances. 
"p)T 1 B flee , M. MS., Pes. Ill b; “p 3 T© pay , Sebu. 41 6. 8 

§ 218. Sing, fern.: The ending is "p7> or T* 

§219. Plur. masc.: The usual ending is 5|“; but cf. "jWflR 
put ye , Ned. 50 b; ^biTS circumcise yourselves , M. MS., Sanh. 
39 a. At times the nominal ending * 7 * appears (§232). 

1 Cf. NOldeke. MO.. §166. 

8 mi"\Kb TO. ed. HarkaTT, §886; BO. 444. 

s Bat this form may be feminine used for masculine. 
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§ 220. Plur. fern.: The only instance of such a form is *pbtop 
kill ye , Sabb. 126 (O. MS. VEPbttp). The ending -p- may be 
equivalent to ^TiT~. 

The 12-prefix of Infinitive and Participle. —§ 221. Like the 
prefixes of the imperfect the 52 in infinitives and participles has 
sometimes a full vowel instead of s e vA. In a few cases the 12 of 
the infinitive Qal has u instead of i (§ 553, c). 

Ajformatives of the Infinitive. —§222. The infinitive pre¬ 
sents the following endings: 

а) tir , ST/ ; this is considered by Noldeke to be the emphatic 
ending, 1 but according to Barth it is the feminine ending.* 

б ) : The nature of this ending is uncertain. Ftlrst sees in 

it the masculine ending Syr. Hebr. {"P (cf. ftob, 

, r©by) ;* Noldeke takes it to be the feminine ending of the 
same form; 4 Landauer explains it to be the plural ending; 6 Barth, 
an abstract ending.* There remains still the possibility of its 
being the post-tonic indefinite vowel for original d, d, which 
change might have been due also to dissimilation. 

One is inclined to connect this ending with the similar adjec¬ 
tive ending in words like *TGH, “Win, "THH (B. M. 73 a), "TH-Pfi, 
, THtMT, and the like. For a similar change cf modem 
Arabic e for classical Arabic g-; see also §69, note 1, above. 6 

c) by analogy with M b verbs. 

d ) *1r. The last is shortened from the first and does not 
restore its t\ even before suffixes. Cf. § 64. 

e) t\~, doubtful. Only in PB352 . According to Noldeke, the 

last word is an analogical formation from j/fpH; (but cf. 

MTJ2 to whip , Ma^zCr Vitry, p. 28, = ljull. 107 6). 

f) ■£*. The last forms ( c-f) only sporadically. 

§ 223. We let here follow the enumeration of all the infinitive 
forms found: 

Qal: bapa, bapa, b'apa, biapa, bap>ia, Nbapa, nbapa, 
'bapa, 'biapa, nbapa, -jbapa, bop, baps, biap, biap!*, 
^bitap, ^bap, ■n'bap, 'ibap. 

Pa"el: ''biap, 'biap,' Kbiap, Kbap, "bop, 'b'tap, bitap, 
bitap, b'tap, ibap, robap, bapa, bapa, nbapa, ':ibap. 

1 MO., 6122. * Lehrgebdude, p. 121. » ZA„ III., 274. 

2 Nominal bildung, § 101. * MO., p. 143. • MO., p. 154. 
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Aph'el: 'biEpN, 'bitip!*, ”b'C!pK, ''btSpK, KbilSpK, HbtSpK, 

nbcpx, ibiopx, bpp«, bitip!*, ('biopn), "ibtipi*, “bit:)?'?, 
Kbttpa, sbttpp, bttpi, bttpu, bop?. 

ithp*'£i; ’■'bioppk, «bitspn«, sbppnH, JibopnK, "bopni^, 
]biopn«, •jb’opnK’ ^ibppnK, bitspns, b'tspnx, bopos, boipm,' 
bppnp, xbopnp, "biopna. 

Ithpa'al: 'biopm, «bioppH, Kbopnn, ^ibtppnt*, bitopru*, 
beipru*, b'topnH, nbopna, •’bitopn?.’ 

ittaph'al: 'biOpPR. 

Pluri-consonantal stems. — Active: •aibap, ■oibtip, «nibpp, 

«abpp, nibpp.— Passive: -aibppnx, 'nbpppH, abppnH. 

Affirmatives of the Participle. —§224. Sing, fem.: The 
ending Vr is rare.* Generally it is R^*, or fT\ The first more 
frequent. The emphatic state RFT" occurs but a few times. At 
times the perfect ending is found: "'RbSE is fissured , Ber. 25 a; 
TOSTO, F. MS., B. Q. 43 6 ; *RFITH3 is low , Pes. 8 a . 4 

§ 225. Plur. masc.: The ending y *7 is rare. The usual ending 
is * 7 , as in Neo-Syriac . 6 More frequent is the verbal ending *T”, 
rarely m fl r. 

§226. Plur. fem.: The ending is In a few cases one 
would be inclined to suppose apocope of "j; e. g., feCBlTOT “'DDR 
cut stones , B. B. 3 a; RBpSE^ TTQ knocking knees , Ber. 6 a. But 
we may also explain such forms as singulars (§235); cf. ■'V’E 
*Hfi*)R other things , M. MS., B. M. 15 a; R5^fiR "‘V'S, eds. ibid. 

Structure op Verb.— In General. — §227. The form qat- 
ul(a) of the simple stem occurs but in a few examples. Many 
verbs occur now as qatal(a), now as qatil(a) without difference 
in meaning, and the old correspondence of i and u perfects to a 
imperfect, of a perfect to u and i imperfects, is largely destroyed. 
In fact, some verbs occur with either of the three vowels. 

§228. The derived stems have frequently u instead of the 
usual i, c.® This is frequent in the imperfect, rare in the perfect 
and imperative, and does not occur at all in the participle. But 

i In 'V'b verbs by analogy with the strong verb. 

*Thls Conn is doubtful. 

* Of. rV gpnTg *to toots, Taan. 21 6; nflpP^P U found, Sabb. 1106. Cf. 9028, c; 288. 

* Cf. Dalman, op. cit ., p. 229. 

&C. MS., Zeb. 146, has vocalised 

' ® Traces of this usage are found in the *Targflxnlin and in Assyrian: pV^P Lev. 7:8; 

2 Sam. 22:8; ’pDWji? Hos. 9:2; cf. Delitssch, Attpr. Oram., p. 278sg 
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such nominal forms as suckling , KttiETDE robber , 

peddler , evidently show its earlier existence also in the participle. 
I am also inclined to consider the nominal form NbitD£ as orig¬ 
inally a Qal active participle q&tfil, a by-form of q&til. 1 

§ 229. The stem-vowel has a tendency to stay before afforma- 
tives in all forms of the finite verb. This tendency is predom¬ 
inating in the perfect and the imperative, but rare in the imperfect. 
The participle regularly loses its vowel before afformatives. 2 

§ 230. A vowelless guttural, or , generally retains original 
d before it, or changes an original i, or d, to a. 

In Particular .—§231. 1. Verbs whose stem ends in a con¬ 
sonant, sometimes transfer the afformative H of the plural from the 
end of the word to between the second and last stem-consonant 
(between first and last in biconsonantal verbs). This occurs 
frequently in the perfect, but is rare in the other parts of the verb. 

2. Levy 8 supposes forms like Vlttp, VlEpN, etc., to be infini¬ 
tives. Of course, he had in view only the perfect. The few 
examples in other parts of the verb he either did not notice, or 
explained them away—and the latter can be easily done. 

3. Arguments can be brought forth on both sides. In favor 
of Levy's theory are such facts: 

a) Lack of a similar phenomenon in the cognate languages. 

b) The use of unmistakable infinitives for finite forms in our 
idiom as well as in the cognate languages. 

c) Traditional pronunciation of the form blttp as 

4. On the other hand it may be argued: 

a) That this form is used exclusively for the third plural 
masculine. Had it been an infinitive, it would not have been so 
limited in number, nor in person. 

1 These u-forms seem to represent a much earlier phase of verb-formation than is found 
in the cognate languages. The view that qatul(a), qatil(a) forms had originally cor¬ 
responding derived forms just as q a tala forms have, seems to be borne out by our idiom. 
Cf. on this question Zimmern, “ Das VerhAltnis des assyr. Permansivs sum semit. Perfect 
und zum Agypt. * Pseudoparticip,” ZA., V., 1-22, and Lindl, Die bab.-aetyr. Prdsen+u. 
Prdteritalformen. The theory that the tt-vowel in such cases represents <1, which stands for 
i {cf. Barn stein, The Targum of Onkelos to Generis, p. 21 and references), does not explain 
the presence of this vowel in the Ithpa"al. 

2 But cf. Dalman, op. cit ., p. 220, note 2. 

3 Neuhebr. Wb. % s. v. W). 

* The accent being on the penult, the last vowel is indistinctly pronounced. But, I 
think, it sounds more like 0 than 6. This is supported by two vocalized examples: 
they sent, Col. MS., Meg. 6a, and *1^0$ they said, Se’elt., ed. pr., p. 26. Levy, in accord¬ 
ance with his theory, vocalizes blUjJ* The in the traditional pronunciation is 

probably due to the influence of verbs or * their initial consonant frequently 
taking a full vowel instead of dev A. 
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6 ) That the v b verbs should have had a form corresponding 
to blBp of the strong verb. 

c) That the corresponding forms in the derived stems show 
clearly the difference of the infinitive and the epenthetized forms 
Cf., e. g., httpK with “'bittpH, bttSpna with ■'biupntt. 

5. The throwing back of the final vowel is probably due to a 
retrocession of the accent in the derived conjugations to the ante- 
penultima, and, by analogy, also in the Qal. Traces of such 
retrocession are found in the nouns RffipF and accented 

now on the first syllable. 

§ 232. a) In consequence of the participles being used with 
the force of a tense, they and the perfect influence each other in 
several ways: in exchanging afiformatives and structure of verbal 
theme. Thus, on the one hand, the perfect presents forms like 
"pbfcp, “'bpp, instead of *lbpp, while the participles appear as 
!|btop, sfrtsjb, instead of ■pbtip, "bap, ■pb'pp, -b-pp.' On the 
other hand, the perfect, which ought to join its plural afiformatives 
of the first and the second persons to a singular verbal theme: 
■jjbttp, ‘pnbpp, adopted from the participles the plural verbal 
theme: "p+^bpp, *pfl+ > 'bt3p, while the participles underwent, 
through the influence of the perfect, a reverse process, assuming 
the singular theme before plural enclitic pronouns: “p+btDp, 

■ppH-btsg, "g+Jrap, ^n+b-pp. 

b) The passive participle of Qal has beside its regular form 
b'pp also a form b*)Ep. The latter is less frequent. 

§ 233. The imperfect forms without afiformatives take in a few 
cases the endings of the perfect. Thus: K^CFPR let it be forbidden , 
Ned. 23 a; JPp piFTS 1 ] VT!) come , let us bring rain , Taan. 25 a; 
TH KB?b -jbtt WTb NF1 come , let us all be one people , Sanh. 39 a; 
"PPP'OT that we may carry off , HOr. 3 6 ; “p^^b let us consider , 
Sabb. 306; “£*’btp"3Fb let us abolish , Col. MS., Zeb. 38 a; 'pPM 
let us infer , ibid. 106 6 (§ 102) ; 2 I shall eschew , B. Q. 

105 6 ; *033?"^ I shall be late , 'En Ya'aq., Sanh. 98 a. The 
same is met with in the participle. 

Gendeb.—§ 234. There are in the verb, as well as in the 
noun, two genders, masculine and feminine. But their use is 

1 In later literature: (Ms) we learned , Beep. d. Lehrer d. Oet. u. Weetene, ed. 

Mueller, §144 (Serlrft GaOn); and'even 'pnTUytf they teetifled , ibid., §89, 

2 The section quoted is to be corrected by this. 
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irregular. On the whole it can be said that the feminine tends 
to disappear altogether. There is not a single masculine form 
that could not legitimately be used for the feminine, while many 
of the feminine forms are found in use for the masculine, both in 
verb and pronoun. Cf. § 236. 1 

Number. —§235. Of the two numbers, the singular is fre¬ 
quently used when we should expect the plural. This may be 
due to laxity of syntax, or, as in Syriac, to the orthographical 
omission of the plural ending, or to scribal errors. 

STRONG VERB. 

§ 236. The guttural verbs have been treated together with the 
non-gutturals, since for lack of vocalization we know but little of 
the modifications the former underwent. 

In the examples given, masculine forms have been given as 
masculine, although used as feminine, and the reverse. E. < 7 ., 
“Gy'S she became pregnant (Bekh. 47 a, Sanh. 69a) I put under 
masculine forms; "jbrTO circumcise yourselves (M. MS., Sanh, 
39 a), under feminine forms. 

1 Cf. Lots, Tigl. Pileter, p. 96 below; NOldeke, MQ., g 162; Bernstein, pp. 30-33. 
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Qal. 


Perfect— 




Sing. 3d masc... 

(bopaO, bop 

(b-tipK) ,b'pp 

biop 

3d fem... . 

n- ,Kbop 

rr ^b'Op 

2d masc... 

nbpp 

Pibpp 

— 

2d fem.... 

rrbpp 



1st com. .. 

[rtfbop 

[n]'b*ttp 

Ln]‘biop 

Plur. 3d masc. j 

ibop 

ibop 

ibioji 

bitap 

biop 

biop 

3d fem.... 



2d masc. .. 

[■piivp ,[]]inbpp 

[■jlirrp .[■pinbpp 


1st com. | 

■ibop .twSpp 

i fr ’ir^p 

‘bop ,K3bpp 

s'r • Tri-Pi? 

ir^i? 

Imperfect— 




Sing. 3d masc. . . 

biap'i .biop'b 

.bpp'b 

■pbop-b 

3d fem.... 

biopn 

bppn 

bppn 

2d masc... 

biopn 

bppn 

bppn 

2d fem... . 

[■^bopn 


1st com. .. 

biops 

bppn 

bppx 

Plur. 3d masc... 

'p .[jlibppb 

3d fem.... 


”'3 ,* ( bop'b 


2d masc... 


[■pibopn 


1st com. . . 

"b , bitap-p 

'"b .bop"? 

■'b ,bppp 

Imperative— 



Sing. 2d masc... 

biop 

bop 

bop 

2d fem.... 

[^bitip 

[‘it'bpp 

[■j?bpp 

Plur. 2d masc... 

ibiop 

ibop 

ibop 

Infinitive. 

bppp 


Participle— 




Active, sing. masc. 




fem.. 


*i=p. 


Passive, sg. masc. 


(biop) ,bpp 


fem.. 


(Kbiop/.Hbpp 
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EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 

Perfect.— 3d sing. masc. —§237. a) [BT http; M bfctttp; 
S V^ld]. 1 —bptt he took, Ned. 51 a; pf\tt kept silent , M. Q. 28 a; 
p*5 ./fed, M. 0. 28 a; nblD sew/, Jttip heard, Ned. 65 a; *lPJtt 
sAone forth. YOm. 15 a. 

6) [B http, http; T b-ttp, ypp; M b*ttp; S V_*_o]p*bc 
ascended, Ned. 66 6, Ber. 18 h; tt^Stt tasted , Ned. 66 6; yplp Aad 
died, t*6id. 

c) [T h^ttp; S %q4-d].— i*hH was destroyed , Gitt. 55 6; CfipP 
became foxy, M. MS., Taan. 7 a, H MS., B. M. 106 6; 3*Q3 rose 
wp, came wp, Sanh. 82 a; HpTQ pi“Q /Ae bright star has shone 
forth , a Babylonian saying quoted in Jer . Talm., R. H. 57 6; 
partook , M. MS., Ber. 46 a; ed. Ven., i6i*d. 57 6. 2 

3d sing.fem. 2 —§238. a) [B nbpp, nbttp; T nbttp; M ntfbtS'P; 
S kLjii].—PD33 she stoU>, Ned. 34 b; JlTpS burst, ibid. 50 a; fWa® 
heard. Kllb® sent, Ber. 51 b* 

b ) [B ribtsp; T nb'ttp; M Pl»btS*p; S l L f c ].—Kjybs 
ascended, Keth. 104 a: KfPJSl teas afraid, B6$. 25 b; fcCPpIO died, 
Ber. 18 b. Sabb. 151 b; Np , '"l'b stung, Ber. 58 b. 1 

2d sing, masc.'—§ 239. a) [B Flbttp, Plbttp; T KFlbttp, nbttp; 
m nbKop; s Fare didst norite , IJlag. 4 bj SnbplZ? didst 

take, B. M. 63 b; Fljpbc didst ascend, Ber. 18 b; FQ33 didst steal, 
ibid. 56 6; FWQ1ZJ didst hear , Ned. 6 a; FWZ5B didst commit a 
crime, B. Q. 85 a. 

6) [B FT, nhttp; T HFT, nh-'ttp; M tth^ttp; S L^jLp].— 
np-'hc dids/ ascend, Ber. 18 6; Firritt dids/ grind, Sanh. 95 6; 
FQ*C3[p] Aas/ married , Sand. 97 a; FIC^B dids/ spread out, 
Qidd! 29 6. 

2d siwgr. fern. 1 —§240. a) [T yTHtt?; S ^ v £ «]—tTbttp 
didst kill, Keth. 65 a; tvbptt, Tam. 326; tT32T didst buy, B. M. 
51 a; rrbttp dids/ &iZZ, ibid. 59 a. 

Is/ siwgr. com. 8 —§241. a) [B fibttp; T tvhttp, tthttp; 
M rrbtrp; s ^i].—rvna? i did ; Sabb. 145 6; fTpho I rose, 
Ber. 57 a; tTEttS conquered, Sanh. 95 a; heard, B. Q. 

1 B = Bibl. Aramaic, T = Targumic Aramaic, M = Mandaic, S = Syriac. 

2 Of. yr\ tp, HO. ed. princ., 79 c. 

3 Of. § 200 

4 The spelling • tlbtSp (never *^p) shows that this form is like that of T. 

5 This last verb is not Pa"el as Jastrow thinks 

• Cf. §201. 7 cf. § 2C2. 8 c/. §203. 
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67 a ; nbp® took, M. MS., Sabb. 166 6; '”35 did, Pes. 103 a;' 
'MS stole, B. Q. 65 a; 'plM kissed, Ber. 56 b; 'bn® I planted, 
Taan. 23 a; Tib® I sent, M. Q. 16 6. 1 

b) [B nbpp; T rrb'ttp; m n'bts'p; s n'b'B® i 

went down, Sabb. 1166; fO'np wrote, ibid. 105 a; 'Vp® took, 
ibid. 156 6; 'p’Q® left, Keth, 53 a; 'IV73 was afraid, Nid. 13 a; 
'3'C2 took, married, Sanh. 97 a; Tl'nn signed, B. B. 167 a; 
■p'bb ascended, M. MS., Ber. 57 a; '5'3T I bought, SOta 13 a. 

c ) [T frbittp].—■pin® I kept silence, Sabb. 296; ‘pi"® I 
partook, M. MS., Ber. 49 a. 

3d plur. masc. —§242. a) [BT ^bpp; Pal. Talm. "|lbt3p; 
M bH®P; S ]•—VSB® dripped profusely, C. MS., 

M. Q. 25 6; ^*1? fled, B. B. 8 a; searched , Ber. 44 a; 

THTI returned , ibid. 10 a; heard , ibid. 56 a; 8 *TD? made , 

Gitt. 57 a; *TPEJ rebelled , ibid, "’brup planted , Taan. 23 a. 

6) [B !|b®p; T ilb'Op, flbtSp; M b'®p; S v o-, Aj, ] - 
^■TUD they kept silence , Qid. 70 6, Sabb. 29 b; *onx& died , Sanh. 
97 a; ^bp, Sanh. 26 a; *0*^3, Ber. 226; W'BS tied , ibid. 56 6; 
ttrbtt were completed , M. Q. 28 6; ^pfi became foxy , Ber. 5 6 
(M. MS. tftpei, B6th Nathan Cj^prTN, cf. §87); "ppPEO they tied , 
M. MS., Ber. 56 6. 

c) [T *lb*fBp].—*D*TQ ate , Ber. 22 6, ed. Yen. 

d) With final vowel thrown back:* “WH returned , Sanh. 26a; 
TQ7 did, Zeb. 99 6; p*)bc Taan. 23 6; "flip buried , Sanh. 26 6; 
•pEO relied , t6td. 26 a; ^T3 decreed , Macc. 20 a; b*)TS robbed , 
B. M. 62 a; 1TQT slaughtered , ljull. 46; b*133 /eZZ upon, Gitt. 57 a; 
"£Qp were o/ opinion , t6id. 56 a; were destroyed , Meg. 4 a; 
■fflfji) are bright , Taan. 10 a; ‘•plDn are darfc, i6id. 

3d plur. fern .—§ 243. “bsS Me?/ fell , S6ta 13 a; ■pPO dropped 
out , ibid.; iE«? came ou/, Sanh. 101 a. 

2d plur. masc. —§244. a) [BT "pFlbtip; M 'pnbHttp; 
S ^oAl4"]—■jin'np? ye did, Ned. 65a.‘ 

' <y. 'ysba I twallowcd, HO. ed. pr. 1056. 

2 Pl^Qp J committed , HO. ed. pr. 119 d; ppyiB / paid, »&*d. 98 a; rPnb© I 
iWd. 47 c. 

1 J sn tDn ed. Harkavy, §241. 

4 Cf. §§71, 78,231. 

5 C/. § 232; , HO. ed. pr. 143 a. 
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6) [TM ■jWb’tlp; S ^L4-e]-—*( s 1F>T3? Ned. 25 a; OTTS* 
Sanh. 108 6; 1 *lFlb*p)ip ye took, ibid. 110 a; Wp'C? busied your¬ 
selves, Yeb. 105 a; !)PlSTttp break off, Arftkh, A. Z. 72 b; VPbrtB 
circumcise yourselves, Sanh. 29 a ('En Yaq. *lFlb"’»Tp).* 

1st plur. com. — § 245. a) [B tobpj?; T iobttp, ■pbop; 
M "p^batSp; S « : n ].—M*T© we explained, Tam. 32 a; 

K2ttnn we signed, B. B. 164 a; WbptD took, B. Q. 1086; ■p’TPJ 
returned , B. B. 74 b; H3pTZ3B explained, IJull. 77 a; “5^3? we 
crossed , Ned. 22 b; we redeemed , Gitt. 38 a; we 

thought , "jrpbp we disembarked , B. B. 73 6. 

6) [B Mbttp; T Wb'tsp; M ■pbtSp; S Jvf »j.— 

■|P , 'p‘i3 we slept, Sanh. 7 a; -p'pT bought, R. MS., B. B. 126 a. 

c) •p'pny we fled, B. B. 8 a. 1 

Impebfeot.— 3d sing, masc .*— §246. a) [B btap*'; T biDp% 
(b^ltspp); M blttp'S; S %a_-ju_a_S].—3iFD , 'b writes, M. Q. 8 a; 
Di?p'b tastes, Sabb. 11 a; Di?pb, Ned. 22 6; b*irpb transgresses, 
ibid. 54 a; pibp'b ascends, Sabb. 110 a; “iiTj" l 3 decrees, M. Q. 
146; Silirb is destroyed, ibid. 9 6; tplirb roasts. Pea. 40 a; 
3i®)Tb counts, Macc. 22 a; pilTTb squeezes, Sabb. 139 6; "I'U^'b 
transgresses, Ned. 4 abj pYTM bolts, Er. 102 a. 

6) [T b’Tlp - '.].—p'bc'b Gitt. 676, Sabb. 141 a; “fTrp'b upturns, 
Sabb. 110 a; y3pb buys, ibid. 140 6; TOPP'D does, ibid. 134 6; 
TOSpb , ibid. 81 a, Ber. 30 a; Cpbfib passes by, Gitt. 56 6; 3*TD|Tb 
counts, Naz. 21 a; TCB , 'b has loss, B. M. 109 6.* 

c) [BT bttp'; M bfcttipn; S viai].—TOB "b begins, Ned. 3 a; 
“OOp reasons, Sabb. 63 a; ?prb sows, ibid. 85 a; “Wlirb ('Artlkh 
niin-'b) jumps, ibid. 110 a; niiirb counts, ibid. 74 a ; pTTP3 
pushes in, ibid. 139 6; 3p)Tb is destroyed, Gitt. 56 a; “ipT'b does, 
A. Z. 28 6; “l‘llJT'3 is white, B. Q. 69 a; Spp'b Sanh. 3 6. 

3d sing. fern .— § 247. a) bipIDTI takes, Sabb. 110 6; yibflFl 
takes off the shoe, Yeb. 105 a. 

c) nblDPl takes off, Sabb. 110 a; 125)T3FI (§23 , c) deteriorates, 
MS. H. b! M. 104 6. 

2d sing. masc. —§ 248. a) bhtipTl killest, Pea. 25 6; ttilTBFI 
explaine&t, Sabb. 3 6. 

■ O', g 232,o. 

* This seems to be a kind of precatiye perfect. 

* A few forms occur without b: IVOT) Naz. 826; tpbt?*! A.Z.10a; TjbtT ibid .; "\T>T' 
<Wd. 16a; ©jb? Ber. 28a. Of. §207. 

* Cf. t^ntrb HO. ed. princ. 126c, 'pbnj ibid. 59a; but ^ibfT'b ibid ' 
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6) Cpbnpl passest by, YOmft 18 a. 

c ) ^TTFI regrettest, Pes. 113 a; “IXfiri harvestest, M. Q. 9 6; 
HTTP gettest angry, Ber. 29 b; S*1pFl approachest, Sabb. 13 a. 

2d sing, /em.—§249. [BT ■J"bttJ3F1; M bittpTl, bStapTl; 
S . q2 ].—-pbmri B. M. 84 b; 'bftTFl fearest, Sabb. 63 b; 
■nprri doest, M. Q. 27 b. 

1st sing. com .—§ 250. o) TiSHS I harvest, M. Q. 9 b; ‘pSPS 
buy, B. B. 30 b; 1Di“HS lecture, Sabb. 80 6; biptflS remove, Meg. 
16 a; piWS I try, Yeb. 65 a. 

b) STHS I mix untie, Ned. 55 a; TOP'S I do, Gitt. 56 a, 
Sabb. 816. ' 

c) "I233H I learn, Nid. 48 a; POOS hear, Ber. 24 b ; PITS sow, 
M. Q. 96.‘ 

3dplur.masc. —§251. BT "pbtpp'; M "pblPp'O; S — 

1) With stem-vowel omitted: 'jTlbP'b, M. MS., B. B. 156 a; 
^pnrrb return, C. MS., M. Q. 96; ^UHTb run, Hull. 61 a; 
SDafb buy, Sabb. 75 6; ^TlHO Ber. 37 a; 5QFD3 write, Gitt. 66 a; 
Wa'ffi'b A. Z. 26 (M. MS., ibid., ■pQO'b); ‘rnP'b Sanh. 95 6; 
T3P'b ibid. 966; 'DBPl'b take hold, Yeb. 926; obETS give a 
share, Sabb. 116 6. 1 ' ' ' ' 

2) With retained stem-vowel: ! 10 ! 1“'33 study, P. MS., Ber. 13 6; 
TlpWb flee, B. B. 8 a; TP33>b do, ibid. 156 a. 

3) With final vowel throum back: ‘pST3 buy, Ber. 63 a; IPPEO, 
Bfi$a 30 a; TlPJtPb testify, Yeb. 316; ttfRDB'b unloosen, Gitt. 69 a. 

3d plur. fern .—§ 252. ■{TfiTb they return, 'En Yaq., M. Q. 9 6. 
2d plur. masc. —§ 253. 1) fOSlPFl ye buy, Taan. 24 a; ‘pblTTFl 
are afraid, B. B. 10 a; ‘plDTlFl teach, B6$a 28 a; VYD3FI learn, 
B. B. 1306; THSTI, ibid. 10 a. 

2) TTOjn, B. B. 1306, M. MS. ibid. ■j!)T'3?F>. 

1st plur. com. —§254. a) piSlDO we leave, Sabb. 1196; 
bitipT, Sanh. 826; “riTP3 decree, Pes. 105 a; OiiyS associate, 
S6tS 21 a; SibiPb divide, ibid. 

6) T353, Sabb. 37 6, Gitt. 56 a; b^OpS Pes. 12 a. 
Impbbative. — Sing. masc. —§255. a) [B bt3p; T bitip; 
M bltSp; S %o 4 *e].—Tip“) dance, Ned. 51a; tsibB spit out, ibid. 
49 6; tpBip pour out, Ber. 62 6; bipo take, B. B.' 6 6; Oi*73 put 
up a stack, B. Q. 59 6. 

■ cy. - loo■ SertrS, p. 28, ed. BrttU; pTty?*! Harkayy’s ed. of Sin Ofl. 8«- 
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b) [T b'ttp].—T30 worship, Meg. 16 b; CppT hang up, B. M. 
69 b; DTPtt taste, Ber. 6 b; "pHS bow down, B. M. 69 a; b*p® take, 
Sabb. 142 b; do, Bekh. 8 b, Q-itt. 68 b; p'CB cut off, Sabb. 
76 a; T|b go, only in one proverb, Sabb. 13 a; TpV* Ned. 61a 
and elsewhere (§13). 

c) [T bttp; M bStsp; S vi*].—fibtt take off, Ber. 28 a; TDD 
hear, Ned. 7 b; J^B pay, ibid. 26 a; FibB serve, A. Z. 18 a; TpCH 
drag, carry, B. Q. 93 a; choose, Yeb. 63 a; by analogy with 
■'"b verbs, (§ 269, i, note), 'Arftkh, Naz. 4 b; ‘pSPB pay, Sebu. 
41 b, is probably a feminine used for masculine. 

Sing.fem. —§266. a) [B 'bttp; T 'b^tap; Jer. Talm.: ‘pbti'lp, 
■pbtap; S .. v: ^ ■'bqpip take, Meg. 18 a; "STB conduct , 
M. Q. 166. 

b) [T ■'b’tsp].—"TB? do, Yeb. 63 a; M. MS., M. Q. 

16 6; "‘pTKp keep silent, Keth. 103 a, 'En Yaq. (§23c). 

c) [T^bttp; S ^4*].—■'pHTD leave, Ber. 316; break, 

Ned. 66 6; and with loss of stem-vowel ITl"® fly , flee , Pes. Ill 6 
(M. MS., ibid. -pTW). 

Plur. masc. —§257. a) [B *)bt?p; T *lb*lttp; Palest. Talm. 
"(top; S Wa write ye , B. B. 40a; *ipT9 

flee, ibid. 8 a; ^p^Ott bolt, Ber. 28 a; whisper, Y5mft 82 6; 

*lb*lpip Er. 94 a; h b*lpTZ5 Sanh. 26 a, Qidd. 81 a; with omitted stem- 
vowel: *lpT3 examine, Gitt. 68 6. 

6) [T sib-tSp].— V2TQ write, YOmft 77 a; VT70 taste, Pes. 
111a; SfTffl? do, Bekh. 8 6; TT9S, remove, Pes. 5 6. 

c) [T ^tpp; Palest. Talm. ■pbttp; S ^o^jLe, —VflHB 

open ye, Sabb. 41 a; *fHil return, Sanh. 26 a; sow, ibid.; 
*QrO B. B. 40 a; "*EEp break off, A. Z. 72 6; with omitted stem- 
vowel: VTCTB measure, Bekh. 8 6. 

d) With epenthetic vowel: return, Gitt. 68 6; iTflBJ 

cover yourselves, M. Q. 28 6. The last example may also be 
explained as singular. 

Plur. fern. —§258. a) [B fcttbtjp; S ^ ^ — 

■pbsiBp kill ye, Sabb. 12 a. But this single example is doubtful. 
O. MS. has for it *ire"*bpp, and the form "pb*lttp may also contain 
the objective suffix. -jb'iTB have yourselves circumcised, Sanh. 
39 a, M. MS. 

Infinitive.—§ 259. The usual form is bpptt ; the other forms 
occur sporadically. 
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a) miqt&l: bj2®pb to take, Ned. 12 6, 37 a; bSC'pb to stand, 

suffer, ibid. 51 a; to do, ibid. 76 a; “lpy'H to annul, Naz. 

21 bj Jp®*'® to gulp; SttlDH to smear, ibid ; to be holy, 

Naz. 226.' 

b) miqt&l: biSlTOb, Nidd. 666. 

c) miqtll: rttjHEB to harden, Pea. 41a, 74 6; ffl'bptt to 
•weaken, Ned. 68 a; tJ’TDSriO to be clear, Pes. 83 b; TEJ5U to be 
particular, A. Z. 31a; Ej’pTO to cause soreness, 'En Ya'aq., 
A. Z. 28 6. 

d) miqtftlft, miqtllft (§223 a): KHtpipB, B. B. 296; 
KnplTTpb to spread, B. M. 106 a; KTSfirSB to do, Sabb. 50 a; 
nrirrab 1 to sow, B. M. 106 6; npFHpp to keep silence, Qidd. 
13 a; KSbppb to take off, Gitt. 56 6; KBpppb to deluge, Succ. 
53 a; iCHp^pb to approach, M. Q. 28 a. 

e) miqt&ld, miqtilS (§226): to take back, 'Ar. 

23 a; ■'bppj? to be balanced, ambiguous, ibid. 18 b; “HpJPp to 
learn, Hflr. 12 a. 

f) q tit til: Hi“!3 to vow, Ned. 216; DiDjpb to divine, Gitt 
68 6; TjiECb to lean, Er. 15 a; Diypb to taste, Ber. 28 6; bippb 
to take, Me'ila 17 6. 

g) qfttftl or qitftl: fHp to trouble, YOmft 19a, 'Artlkh, 
£ull. 51 a; ID?? to punish, M. Q. 25 a; [fc*yb3 to swallow it, B. B. 
74 6; but this may also be the emphatic participle *?&!• 

h) q tit til 6: ■'pS^Bb to withdraw, M. MS., Sebu. 18 6; * M 1 l Qyb 
to cross, Pes. 746; ‘'pi^nb to attach oneself, Keth. Ill 6; *nibsb 
to serve, Ber. 27 6; ■pilch to have in mind, Zeb. 36 a; t 'r\iE2 to 
harden, Pes. 41 a; “fiibp to pull out, M. Q. 4 6; ■'Bibp to draw 
out, Yeb. 102 6. 

i) qit&lft: Kfitppb to spread out, M. MS., B. B. 29 6. 

j) qatltiiS, qitlfiid: (by analogy with verbs v b): ^iTfi, 1 
"iT^a, ^iTra, 'Arttkh, Naz. 4 6. 2 

Note.— Our idiom shows a tendency to use the form "'bittp 
as an absolute infinitive with finite verbs of all conjugations. For 
this reason many of the forms given under lit. g are doubtful, as 
they may belong to Pa"el, although used as inner object to verbs 
of Qal. There is, however, no doubt that some of these forms 
are used as Qal. 

i Cf. Jastrow, s. ▼. 

a In later literature: TTTVpb (toc.), HQ. 84; JfiTpTpb TQ. ed. Camel, §104; “Vrajg 
Igg. Serlrd, p. 8; iyi3pb MV., p. 40. 
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Active Pabtioiple. —§260. The form of the active participle 
is (or the vowel of the second syllable being synco¬ 

pated when the word is lengthened. The vowel of the first syl¬ 
lable is sometimes changed to %, 0, or ai (§§69, 80). Verbs 
whose last stem-consonant is a guttural, or *1, take d in the second 
syllable (§73). In the lengthened forms d is shortened to d in 
traditional pronunciation (§76). In the feminine the ending 
rr is very rare (§224). As this participle is mostly used with 
verbal force, the determinate state is very rare. 

Sing. masc. —§261. a) p^bc leaves off , Ned. 2 6, 30 6y 
explains, ibid. 3 a; T3J does, ibid. 25 a; TBD laments , Sabb. 90 6. 

6) TT lB begins , Ned. 3 a; 135 transgresses , M. Q. 17 ay "“QD 
6oZd$, i6id., 6 6; jumps, B. B. 96 a (§ 10); JT knows, Ned. 
8 a; TO3 is sufficient, M. Q. 16 6. 1 

Sing, fern. 2 —§262. STprn pushes, M. Q. 28 ay KtpPn runs, 
ibid. 9 6y !TQ5 does, ibid. 17 ay K^P! returns, Sabb. 151 ay WPffl 
is Rasi, Pes. Ill 6 [M. MS. R3TH3 (§§69,86), eds. 

(§80)]. 

Plur. masc. —§263. ‘pTT© open, Ned. 220/ fppB divide, 
ibid. 38 a; "pia? would make, ibid. 60 a; - pbpJ5 kill, M. Q. 14 b; 
TBP take hold, Ned. 6 b; ‘'btSS are neutralized, ibid. 69 a; '*333 

• : t , * : t * s r 

stole, ibid. 62 ay *Dtpp kill, B. M. 86 ay ^IprW importune, Taan. 
23 b; vfcflj send, B. Q. 20 b. 

Plur. fern. —§264. "pTjj dragged along, Hull. 51 ay "j33lE 
are to die , Ber. 56 ay TOT? *»< ibid.; *|pbp come up, ibid. 20 ay 
■jttiTH are frisky, Sabb. 32 a (§69); 'ptpj wait, Ber. 17 a. 

Passive Participle. —§ 265. The passive participle has gen¬ 
erally retained its nominal force, except when used with following 
b to form the periphrastic perfect, or present. 1 It is therefore 
often found in the determinate state, both in singular and plural. 
In a few cases the first stem-consonant has a, as in Hebrew (§84). 
Besides the usual form b^tpp the form bwp is found in a few 
instances. 

Sing. masc. —§266. a) written, Ned. 3 ay iTPSip occurs, 
is frequent, ibid. 33 6,56 6y yTSD heard, ibid. 41 ay T35 is made, 
ibid. 54 6y Sabb. 116 6y Ned. 3 a and frequent; 

i or. -rnn hq- aT7; »*>*<*. 402. • cy. §224. 

• The b is sometimes omitted: ha s heard , Ber. 56, for £Pb 

hated , Sabb. 26 a (the following PT^ is object). 

4 jpTJ in TO., ed. Harkavy, §20. 
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is preferable, Pes. 95 b. — e. sb't3|2 killed, Pes. Ill b, Sanh. 
65 a; wet, ibid. 93 a; WET invited, Ned. 24 a; 8T3S 

T * : T*S T * s 

pious, chaste, Men. 49 a. 

b) tflttp compressed, Bekh. 435; laid on hands, Col. 

MS., Zeb. 6 a; 5*ip*1 extended, M. Q. 28 a, ' Artikh; 3*1TE mixed, 
TOm& 81 b; “1*1513 shines, Sabb. 116 b; 1*QF1 broken, ibid, 67 a. — 
e. SO*T1fi burnt, M. MS., B. M. 85 a, eds. Sanh. 37 a. 

Sing. fern. —§ 267. a) Kl23'2b clad, Ber. 20 a; NT35 used, 
apt, Ned. 91 a; is necessary, ibid.; WTltt troublesome, 

ibid. 25 a; e. fctFlTEX burning, Sabb. 67 a, Pes. 25 b; HTfiTHfi 
sharp, Col. MS., Meg. 7 a (voc.); KFlip'bjp weak, Yeb. 113 a. 

b) Rb*lpT23 is taken, Sabb. 63 b; HiVE) wrapped up, Gitt. 68 a. 

Plur. masc. —§ 268. a) y'b'pffi are taken, Sabb. 63 b; “’S'bp 
differ, Ned. 7 a; 'B'lti spotted, ibid. 25 a; “EPIC)! of importance, 
Ber. 16 6; "T35 used to, Keth. 60 b; *IT33 stretched out, Sabb. 
138 a; “'b'pn of full weight, B. M. 44 b; TPS® are found, occur, 
M. Q. 126. 

6) 'b*lpffl ambiguous, 'Ax. 18 6; ‘'2*1123)1 noble, A. Z. 106; '1*1233 
absolute, Ber. 616, SOta 31 a; "t2*l23123 long-necked, Keth. 60 6; 
*b*!pn of full weight, B. M. 696; '1*00 hold, B. Q. 112 6. 1 

Plur. fern. —§269. a) IT!?? are made, Ned. 38 
married, Ber. 43 6; ■pi'TO, written, Ned. 37 6, 38 a; e. 

NrO'Cn poor, bad, Pes. 48 a; KTlV'ffln mashed , IJull. 93 a; and 
with double plural ending, “|POT52t modest , chaste , Sabb. 140 b. 

Participles with Enclitic Subject-pronouns . 2 —§270. The 
participles are often combined with the pronouns of the first and 
the second persons into one word to form the present tense. The 
third person, as in the perfect, is understood with the bare parti¬ 
ciple. 2 When thus combined they have the following forms: 

1 log- Serira , p. 12. 

2 Cf. NOldeke, MO. §175 a, SO. §269, N80. § 100 sq.; Duval, Oram . Syr., §133; McCurdy, 
“ Assyr. Permansive,” in Transact, of the Leyden Congress of Orientalists (1885); Zimmern, 
“Das Verh&ltnis, des assyr. Permansivs zum semitischen Perfect und sum ftgyptischen 
‘ Pseudoparticip,’ ZA., V., 1-22.” 

* But cf. ’J^UPp^lJJpp they need , Alf&sl, B. M. 49 r; they say . one says , 'Arfikh, 

Sebu. 46 a; one does , TO. ed. Cassel, §91. All these forms, however, are donbtfnl; 

the 1 might denote *pQp (310, note 3) and the pronouns be the first person plural. The 
form 1*0 may also be a by-form of *13 as 1J is of KJ (8271c, note). 
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Singular masculine. Singular feminine. 


b'ttp becomes 

a3btsp T 

asa abtsp becomes asbtsp 

t ti’t tt 

asa b'op 

Mrpp 

a:a ab-tjp “ 

[asb'pp] 1 

na b'tsp 

rivp r 

na abnp “ 


na b'pp 

nb*tjp 

na ab'pp “ 

nb-pp 


Plural masculine .* 

“3a *| - 'btDj5 becomes “,:*'bop5* 

T3* ’frv* “ 

Oj)>ima ybup “ c,)wrta|3 4 

C^na ■pbrtpp “ 

For variations in form of pronouns c/. §98 and examples 
below (§§271-2). For plural 1st person used for singular cf. 
§106. 

References. —§271. a) R3T35 I do, Ned. 6 a; I taste, 

ibid. 22 b; K3jr3T I buy, Er. iOO b; I feed, support, Gitt. 

66 a (§60, 6) ; a3'3T I buy, B. B. 30 b; a3*VT3 I vow, Ned. 9 a; 
R31TaO I hear, ibid. 72 b; KjT'p’ffl I am satiated, Col. MS., Meg. 
7 6 (§73) ; RrpfflB I explain, Taan. 21 a (§ 106) ; aS^bpID I take, 
ibid. 24 o, and frequently; ‘'bia tCtt I will go, Me'lla 17 6 ; 1 
H3TJT3 I shout, ’Arttkh, R. H. 34 6, eds. a3"iTI3; this form is 
perhaps the passive participle. 

6) FIST knowest, PP37 trespassest, Ned. 23 a; PP3C art of 
opinion, Ber. 2 b; FWQtfJ thou hearest , Ned. 3 b; but thou 

fastest, ibid. 22 6, with retention of second stem-vowel; rrbcp 
killest, Sanh. 48 6.—/. PifcTna collectest payment, Keth. 43 6. 

c) "jSTflCTD we hear, Ned. 13 a, 816, Ber. 17 b; we do, 

R. H. 47 a) YpCB we divide, Ber. 12 6 ; we begin, ibid. 

14 b; we decree, Ned. 10 b; we treat, ibid. 59 a.— 

"jJTOT we remember, B. M. 8 6 (§232); "TE1T1 we (I) love, Sanh. 
8 T 9 b; ^btpp we kill, M. MS., Sanh. 95 a.® 

1 For bracketed forms I have do examples. 

2 The plural feminine does not occur with enclitic pronouns. 

* We should expect the last syllable to be ’jj, but the traditional pronunciation is . 

* Whether the retains its daghesh is impossible to teU. In the Targumim it is usually 
r&phfe, but sometimes retains daghesh. 

6 Cf. NOldeke, SG., §64 B. 

®In later literature: ■pbtij rtJH I woe going, Se’elt., ch. i; -pbnq toe circumcise, 
i bid., ch. W; J we give, MV., p."85; *13*^3 jj w **11, ibid. 76. 
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d) m ySFt*2r& ye pledge yourselves, Sanh. 39 by ^FPriMFl ye are 
astonished, ibid . 95 a; Ned. 81 ay •jW'HtJK ye say, ibid . 

25 ay VTppfi ye are toise, Ber. 56 ay ■pFTT3J ye do , B. M. 73 ay 
siFlb^pTD ye take, Sanh. 110 a, B. M. 109 a. 

§ 272. a) S3TB3 J bare learned, R. H. 23 a, Sabb. 63 ay 
J remember, Taan. 20 by J remember, ibid. 19 by 

J am esteemed, Ber. 18 by HSTlDH J am suspected, 

Ber. 5 b. 

b) FQ^H /Aon ar/ esteemed , Ber. 18 by F0^2 /Aon ar/ in 
need o/, B. M. 33 a, Ber. 13 by FlTpB art free, ibid . 11 ay 
/Aon ar/ toon/, Meg. 28 ay W'S? /Aon ar/ pained, Taan. 25 a (/.). 

<0 T5TO, Ned. 38 b, 63 by we are busy , /rea/, Pee. 

90 by ’p3B"H5 we are better, worthier, M. MS., Taan. 24 ay "jS^pbE) 
u?e differ, Er. 10 by "^tTpS n?e accept, assume, Ned. 41 ay 
follow, Taan. 24 ay 'jjTiS we learned, ed. Ven., Ber. 62 a. 

d) slFPSPtffi ye are worthy, Taan. 15 by *lFfi“pS ye need, 
Sabb. 121 by VPJpbB ye differ, Er. 10 by WTtJS you have 
learned, Col. MS., Pes. 66 a. 
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THE FAITH OF AL-ISLAM * 


In my article on The Faith of al-Islam, in Vol. XII. of this Journal 
and on p. 117 I leave a gap in the translation of Abu Qafs an-NasafTs 
tractate and add the note: There are four words here of which I can make 
nothing. Literally they read: and (or although) it is not a thing or 
a man . 

The words were unintelligible to me because I mistranslated them 
and they were mistranslated because I mis-read them. The whole sen¬ 
tence should run: And what does not exist is known of God Most High 
just as what exists is known of Him and it (t. e., what does not exist) is 
not a thing nor an object of vision. 

This is a statement of one of the most abstruse doctrines of al-Islam 
and the part over which I stumbled has not, so far as I know, been dis¬ 
cussed by any European Arabist. Perhaps, under these circumstances, 
a little detail in explaining it may not be out of place. The source on 
which I draw is the It(idf as-Sada al-Muttaqin by the Sayyid Murtadk 
(the author of the Taj al 'Arus), a commentary on the Ifrya ' Ulum ad - 
Din of al-Ghazzali in ten large quarto volumes, Cairo, A. H. 1311. In 
Vol. II., pp. 124 sq., it is treated elaborately under two heads. First, is 
what does not exist an object of vision to God? And, secondly, can it 
be described as a thing, an entity? Both points are decided in the 
negative on the authority of (naql) and with the arguments ('aql) of 
the schools of both al-Ash'ari and al-MaturldLf 

The question may be stated thus: God knows everything, that which 
exists (a 1 - m a w j ub) as well as what does not exist (a 1 - m a'd um). Is 
then, seeing God knows it, that which does not exist an object of vision 
to God? It was argued by some that it must. What exists now , was 
from all eternity (fil-ajl), only lacking the accident ('ard not dhat) of 
existence; it was ma'dum, a non-existing thing, and if God sees it now 
that it is maw jub, must He not also have seen it then? The answer is 
that from all eternity it only existed in the knowledge of God (f i * il mi¬ 
ll ah) and so was only ma'lum and could not be an object of vision. 
Again it was argued: If God cannot see the ma'dum is that not a fall¬ 
ing short in His attribute (sifa) of vision and a detraction from God? 
The answer is that what does not exist cannot from its nature be seen; 
the lack is in it, not in the attribute of God which does not come into 
contact with it. Again: Does this not involve a change in God’s attri¬ 
butes that at one time He should see a thing and at another time, not? 

• Additions to line 13 of page 117 of AJSL., Vol. XII., 93-117. 

t Page 107 of article, AJSL., Vol. XII. 
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No, it is a change in the thing with which the attribute comes into 
contact; creating is an attribute of God from all eternity, but there was 
a time when the created world was not. 

This is a very brief abstract of some of the arguments. The difficulty, 
it will be seen, essentially goes back to the second question, Is the non¬ 
existing a thing, an entity? The decision here is that it is a pure nega¬ 
tion (naf y mahd); but the great body of the Ma'tazilites regarded it as 
a thing (shay’)* They held that there were quiddities (mahiyat), 
verities (taqa’iq), entities or essences (dhawat) in two states, viz., of 
possessing existence and not possessing existence. In support of this 
they pointed out that things lacking existence are distinguishable in 
themselves from one another, and that whatever can be distinguished, 
one from another, consists of verities individual in themselves. Into this 
it is unnecessary to go further. The position is clear; it belongs to pre- 
Kantian metaphysics. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Haxtvobd Thbolooicajl Siemxnaby, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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ZIMMERN’S BEITRlGE ZDR KENNTNIS DER BABYLONI- 
SCHEN RELIGION * 


The religion and ritual of Babylonia and Assyria have for many years 
been favourite subjects for speculation and conjecture, but it now appears 
probable that within a short period speculation will be superseded by 
ascertained fact. The tablets from the library of Ashurbanipal, which 
are now preserved in the British Museum, are beginning to yield their 
secrets to systematic study, each group of connected texts being in turn 
examined and published. Professor Brhnnow’s collection of Assyrian 
hymns, published in 1889-90, has been followed by Dr. Knudtzon’s 
Prayers to the Sun-god, while in the present year, besides Dr. Tallqvist’s 
edition of the Maqlu-series and my own “Prayers of the Lifting of the 
Hand,” there has appeared Professor Zimmem’s edition of the Shurpu- 
series. 

This series of tablets, as is well known, was called by the Assyrians 
Shurpu, or “Burning,” from the important part played by fire in the 
magical incantations which form its principal contents. The composi¬ 
tion was written on nine consecutive tablets and may perhaps be best 
explained as a service-book, containing a number of magical incantations 
and formulae, the due recital of which with their accompanying cere¬ 
monies brought relief to people suffering from bodily sickness or mental 
disorder. Such afflictions were, in accordance with the ideas of that 
period, ascribed to supernatural agency, the sufferer being supposed to 
have become the victim of some evil spirit or sorcerer, or to have incurred 
a curse through his own injustice or oppression, or finally to have laid 
himself under a ban by some conscious or unconscious act of impurity. 
From all such afflictions the gods, and in particular Marduk, could grant 
release, if appealed to with fitting words and ceremonies. An important 
collection of such words and ritual is provided in the Shurpu-tablets. 
That the whole series was not intended for continuous recitation is 
probable, not only from its length but from the fact that private Assyr¬ 
ians of wealth could have separate tablets copied for their own use. All 
such questions, however, regarding the actual employment and scope of 
the composition can only be solved after a careful study of its contents, 
and we could almost wish that Professor Zimmera had seen his way to 
summarize, at least provisionally, the conclusions at which he has arrived 
as the result of his investigations. He has, however, confined himself to the 
text and its translation, and with these therefore we are alone concerned. 

• BeitbAge zub Kbnntnis deb Babylonischbn Religion yon Dr. Heinrich Zimmera, 
a. o. Professor der Assyriologie in Leipzig. Era to Lieferang: Die BeschwOrangstafeln 
dnrpu. Leipzig: J. C. Hinricht'tche Buchhandlung , 1886. (=Attyriologtoche Bibliothek , 
Band XII.) 
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With regard to the text of the nine tablets of which the series was 
originally composed, that of the sixth is the only one completely pre¬ 
served; the second, third, fourth, seventh, eighth, and ninth are want¬ 
ing in places; the first is entirely missing and the fifth is practically 
so.* The text is made up from 44 broken tablets and fragments, 
the three largest of which, belonging to the second, sixth, and seventh 
tablets of the series, were published by the late Sir Henry Kawlinson in 
Vol. IV. of The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia , twelve of their 
duplicates being made use of in the second edition of that volume; the 
remainder are here made use of for the first time by Professor Zimmera, 
to whom belongs the credit of having recognized three of them as belong¬ 
ing to the Surpu- series, one from its text published by Mr. S. A. Smith, 
the other two from extracts given by Professor Bezold in the Catalogue . 

It will be evident from the above brief summary that in parts of 
his work Professor Zimmem has had to tread a well-worn path, and one 
can readily understand his confining himself as far as possible to the 
texts that have not previously been published. While giving a complete 
text in his transliteration he has not given the corresponding text in 
cuneiform, neither has he recopied the tablets published in IV R. and in 
Mr. S. A. Smith’s Miscellaneous Texts , though he has collated them 
with their originals. We cannot help thinking, however, that the author 
would have placed his readers under still greater obligations had he 
followed the plan adopted by Dr. Tallqvist, who, besides giving the text 
of duplicate tablets, adds a composite cuneiform text corresponding sign 
for sign with his transliteration. Such a plan would have saved the 
student the necessity of finding his text for himself in other publications, a 
labor he must again go through every time he wishes to verify a reference. 
This, however, is an unimportant matter and of course does not affect the 
general character of the book. With regard to the citing of variant 
readings the author on p. 57 craves the reader’s indulgence for not giving 
a complete table of variants to the sixth tablet, and all will agree with 
him that in the case of so well-preserved a tablet the result would per¬ 
haps have hardly repaid his time and labor; in some of his restorations 
from duplicates, however, one could wish that he had briefly stated his 
grounds for placing certain portions of the text. One instance will serve 
as an illustration. From the transliteration of Tablet HI. as given on 
pp. 12-20 it would appear that the text was continuous with the exception 
of one gap of some lines after 1. 76. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
quite possible that gaps occur after 11. 90,100, and 111. Professor Zim¬ 
mera has assumed that, because col. i of Sm. 239 ends with 1. 50, col. i 
of K 2959 ended at the same place; it does not follow, however, for in 
Tablet H., for instance, such close duplicates as K 6428a (which formed 
part of the same tablet as K 5495 and two other unjoined fragments) and 

• It is possible, as Professor Zimmem points out, that the first 59 lines of the sixth 
tablet according to one recension formed part of the fifth, for K 4649 (Plate XIII.) ends at 
1.59 of the sixth tablet, giving 1.60 as a catch-line; the supposition would be more certain, 
however, if the colophon of K 4649 stated the numbers of the tablets it contained. In this 
review the sixth tablet, as published in IV R. 7 and 8, is for the sake of simplicity referred 
to as tho sixth tablet and not as tho fifth and sixth. 
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K 150 do not have the same number of lines in each column.* Similarly 
there is nothing to prove that a gap of only one line occurs between the 
obv. of Hm. 2, 294, and Sm. 289 (col. ii) or that where Sm. 289 (col. ii) 
leaves off K 12000z (col. “ii,” t. e., col. iii) begins, or that where K 12000z 
(col. iii) leaves off Sm. 308 (col. iii) begins. It is not contended that Pro¬ 
fessor Zimmem’s arrangement is impossible, but the author should at 
least have hinted that it is conjectural. 

The tablets that Professor Zimmem has copied are published in 
eighteen plates at the end of the volume; these are very carefully and 
beautifully autographed, so that at a glance one gets an excellent idea of 
their actual appearance, the author having even gone so far as to sketch 
in the holes made for the escape of steam before they were baked. 
Minute points of orthography, however, are not reproduced; the two 
common Kuyunjik forms of the sign TI, for instance, are employed 
indiscriminately, as also are those of ft, while the two forms of 51 with 
their four and five wedges respectively are not distinguished; conven¬ 
tional forms of characters, in fact, are frequently made to do duty for 
those actually occurring on the tablets. Such matters, however, are of 
no great importance, and may as a rule be disregarded, except in esti¬ 
mating the probability of “joins” when accuracy sometimes proves of 
assistance, a scribe being generally consistent with regard to the forms 
of the characters he employs. With reference to the actual text, Pro¬ 
fessor Zimmem has himself given a good many corrections in translitera¬ 
tion on p. 80 (Nachtrdge und Berichtigungen ), and others have been 
pointed out by Dr. Meissner, f who had previously copied some of the 
tablets; I have myself collated most of the tablets and I here subjoin a 
further list of corrections, in which, though far from being exhaustive, 
the author will see a proof of the great interest I have taken in his 
able book. 

P&A-k, e.y fa^tt nr, tiso -fa two#; 

iWlW.- fa \taJL T 

Y Ufa/L. Tf vHAvJt — }lxcL.,£6o JVt. 

'ctxci T***— . — 

f>.to t w itridL.f.c* [aiw 

0>L 

MaJrYiLy l** M- +***$£ 

• The dose resemblance of these two tablets is not apparent from Dr. Zimmem's list of 
▼ariants; it becomes more striking, however, if on p. 8, notes 4 and 5, for “ K 150” we read 
“ K 150 und K 6428a,” and on p. 4, notes 27,28,29 and 80, and p. 6, notes 1,3,4,5,6 and 7(a), 
“K150” be changed to “ K 150 und K 5495.” 

t ZeiUchrift f&r Auyriologie % Bd. X., p. 400. 
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- 9Ud.. } £.43 JV\, |TA..— 9UoL.j K.liooo«., -£.i«o 

J^t^f W<t t£fif] - -£./6v, f*, SF "KT*. 

- ?-£^sir,Rv^.a.,^^ J £-fs JVt#^ [Ef§ y ^T— 

Jko£..£.»' 0 .&v t*r Wet 4-.— ******, ^ 

f *t,0\uuL 4§“.— Hu*., -C .-7 fo-l# W<£ — 

e ? s^r-wet - 9ia.,<.%>r fat# ^j,^ 

- 9Ud, k w.€. io frjjr wet Tgr. k%6«3, 

Os- Skrf., €.^4 jw*^ 

*<a*£ •; £• ^3 $' /t *A < t H^l.— 9[-£<L. t £.$9 

pTt^TT. — ?kit 7 k.« 7 ?, £. 27 jk 

^ w<t ^ .— ?&l£: 2jZj c.ir ^WpS^JfcfT 

WLf^rr Jcfrsy^ 

^W. ?FflF.- *Ut 7 k.6oi£, £.Ufv 
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It is perhaps needless to say that Professor Zimmem’s transliteration 
and translations in general display great accuracy and acumen. Tablets 

III. , IV., VIII. and IX. are here translated for the first time; with regard 
to Tablet VI. it was not likely that anyone would greatly improve on 
Professor Jensen’s rendering, but in the case of Tablets II. and VII. not 
much assistance could be obtained from previous attempts at translation. 
The many rare words and phrases occurring throughout the composition 
require for their interpretation a thorough knowledge of the religious 
and grammatical texts already published, so that the advance Assyr- 
iology has made in grammar and lexicography could not be better illus¬ 
trated than by a comparison of these earlier translations with that of 
Professor Zimmem, who has now for so many years devoted himself to 
the study of the published Babylonian and Assyrian literature. In the 
following list of corrections it will be seen that several are based on the 
corrections to the text given above. 

Tablet II., 1. 42, the reading i[s-bat] is not in accordance with the 
traces on the tablet which are correctly given in IV B. s ; it is possible, 
however, to read is-§a-bat (1.2).— Ibid., 1. 186, at the end restore 4r- 
ni-su from K 160 and K 8868.—Tablet III., 1. 40, for sammi(T) read 
kurbanni, cf. Brfinnow, Nos. 6970 and 6985.— Ibid., 1.49, for [ma-mit 

.]-am read [ma-mit.]-bi, and possibly restore [ma-mit 

ur]-bi, the line then reading “the ban of road and bridge,” etc.; two 
signs appear to be missing, however, so perhaps restore ba-li]-bi from 

Tablet VIII., 1.37.— Ibid., 1.60, for naru[.] read narati p 1 — Ibid., 

1.64, for ma-mit sarba-ti, which is corrected on p. 80 to ma-mit 
A. TU. DU. UD. DU. U, read ma-mit a-tu-du ba-du-u, “theban 
of the he-goat, the badu-bird,” etc.; the sign I read as ba can only be 

ba or na, UD is impossible.— Ibid,, 1. 81, for [.]-du-ti read sa- 

ai-du-ti, and translate the line “the ban of the demons who hunt,” 
etc.— Ibid., 1. 82, for [rabi]su(?) read ekimmi.— Ibid., 1. 83, for [ma- 

mit .] p l read [ma-mit] rabisi p 1 - — Ibid., 1. 100, for um[.] 

read um A[B. AB . . .].— Ibid., 1. 110, for BAB. KAL. LUU, which 
is corrected on p. 80 to BAB. KAL. GA, read /• KAL. GA, i.e., 
asjutu or as^itu, and probably translate “the witch”; the male 
ameiu as$u is already known, cf. Brfinnow, No. 6190.— Ibid., 1.133, Pro¬ 
fessor Zimmem’s correction, p. 80, is more than “probable.”— Ibid., 1.159, 
for [ma-mit.] read [ma-mit.] &r-ni [.].—Tablet 

IV. , 1. 12, for.] sul-lu-mu read ... ame]lu sul-lu-mu.— 

Ibid., 1.15, for [.]-ti read bi"ti _ ti.— Ibid., 1. 37, for [..] iabi 

read 6[r-ra]t abi.—Tablet VII., 1.5, for NI-Dtl read DtJ-DU as 
the equivalent of ab-fea-zu.— Ibid., 1. 11, for [IM-MI-IN]-SE§- 
GAL-LA? (“wohl IB,” cf. p. 80) -E-NE, the variant reading of 
K 5146, read [IM-MI-IN]-gEg-&Eg-GAL-SI-E-NE; Professor 
Zimmem has here not recognized the Babylonian form of §E§, while 
the sign he reads as LA or IB is probably the Babylonian SI written 
over an erasure; the scribe intersperses Babylonian forms of characters 
in this tablet, cf. E in 1. 7 and LI in the catch-line, while the second 
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GA in 1. 9 is a Babylonian GA corrected to the Assyrian form.— Ibid., 
1. 26, for [A]-NA read [SU]-NA, and 1. 26, for [i]-di-su read [zu]- 
mur-su and translate the lines “his body have they tormented,” etc.— 
Ibid., 1.27, for S [U(?) - B] I read G A [L - B A D] - BI and for the equation 
cf. Delitzsch, Handw., p. 515, and my Magic and Sorcery , No. 2, 1. 22 

and its duplicate B.— Ibid., 1. 29, for [.]-LUJJ read UJJ-LU5 as 

the equivalent of [g]u-ufc-bu.— Ibid., 1. 39, for i-s[is-si] read i-s[a- 
as-si].—Tablet IX., 1. 24, for iJN. IN SI read ilN. ELTEG SI.— 

Ibid., 1. 32, for KI [.] RA(T)... read KI SAR-RA_— Ibid., 

1.33, for AN(f) read MUN.— Ibid., 1.36, for BE-[..] read SE- 

AN-N A.— Ibid., 1.47, for NE(?) read the single character AM+GUL; 
in K 4872 (V R., 50), col. ii, 1. 60, this character occurs as the equivalent 
of rimu, where also it is to be read as a single character and not as two 
signs in spite of I R., 28, 4a (quoted by Delitzsch, Handw., p. 603).— 
Ibid., 1. 80, for NAM-[LUJJ(?)], which is corrected on p. 80 to NAM* 
NU[N-N]A, read NAM-EN-NA “lordship.”— Ibid.. 1. 105 (=end of 

1.108 according to the arrangement of lines on p. 61) for [.]-KID 

read.NAM-GAL-GAL-LU-KID, “mankind,” and on p. 61, 

I. 108, del. “-[KID.” 

In his conjectural restoration of several passages the author has per¬ 
haps been a little arbitrary in disregarding without comment the traces 
of characters still to be seen upon the tablets. For instance in Tablet 

II. , 1. 10, the reading it(?)-te(?)-ik-ru is impossible unless we assume 
a scribal error, the traces on K 5495 being correctly given in the Additions 
to IV R. 2 ; the following restorations may also be mentioned as doubtful, 
as they do not correspond with the traces on the tablets: II., 1. 37, im- 
t[e-es]; ibid., 1.44 [la kun-na]; III., 1. 45 [ma-mit sedi], where we 

may perhaps read [ma-mit.] se(?)-dim; ibid., 1.62, na-[afc- 

li]; ibid., 1. 161 [ni-su-tu], where there is only room for one sign; IV., 
1. 36, ta-ni-b[u], of which the second sign is not ni, while bu is 
doubtful. 

Similarly several lines appear in Professor Zimmem’s transliteration 
as complete, though they are not so on the tablets; for instance, in II., 
1.131, two signs at least are wanting from the end as rightly indicated 
in IV R., 52 [59], 1.15b, while the traces on K 8868 are certainly not those 
of MES (as given in Plate III.); ibid., 1.141, two signs at least are 
missing after ilu E-[a], as correctly shown in IV R., ibid., 1.25b; in VII., 
1. 97, and VIII., 1.1, at least one word is missing from the end of the 
line in addition to the two signs restored, as correctly given in IV R., 19, 
1. 22b; in VIII., 1. 63 does not end with fci-fti-tij more than two signs 
being missing, while more than one sign is missing from 1.64; ibid., 1.68, 
UD does not conclude the line, but some signs are missing which formed 
part of the ideogram Or contained the name of another stone. 

There are many other points in the book which call for discussion, 
but I have already exceeded the space allotted to me for my pleasant 
task. It only remains for me to add that Professor Zimmem has 
undoubtedly done a useful piece of work and much may be expected 
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from him when he has extended his study of the religious tablets of the 
Kuyunjik Collection and has gained more experience in the copying and 
editing of Assyrian texts. On behalf of the general reader it may be 
permitted to express the wish that his future contributions to the subject 
of Assyrian and Babylonian religion will be made more accessible by 
means of introductions and fuller explanatory notes. 

Leonard W. King. 

September 15,1896. 


KING’S BABYLONIAN MAGIC AND SORCERY* 


An encouraging symptom of the advance made in the method of 
Assyriological publications is to be found in the work done during the 
past two years by such men as Knudtzon, Tallqvist, King, and Zimmemf 
in gathering together the cuneiform tablets belonging to a single series 
or class and in presenting the group in such a form as to enable scholars 
to undertake a systematic study of the remains of Babylonian literature. 
Now that Bezold’s great catalogue of the Kuyunjik collection of the 
British Museum is complete, there is no longer any excuse for what 
might be termed “promiscuous” publications. Such publications are 
always of doubtful value and particularly so in the domain of Assyriology. 

Mr. King’s book is a model of what a systematic publication ought to 
be. He has chosen as the basis of his work a group of tablets well 
defined by the formula, “The Lifting up of the Hand,” found in the 
colophon. To these he has added, as an appendix, a number of tablets 
that illustrate the group in question. He begins by an introduction in 
which he carefully and succinctly sets forth the character of the group, 
its distinguishing features, the divisions, the method of composition, the 
traces of editing that they show, and their contents. In five sections, 
the tablets of the group selected, are furnished to the reader in accurate 
transliterations and admirable translations, together with explanations 
and comments, elaborate where needed, brief where possible. The sixth 
section contains “Prayers against the evils attending an eclipse of the 
moon” published in the same complete fashion. A complete vocabulary 
is added and appendixes containing a list of proper names, a list of 
numerals, portions of words, and ideographs of uncertain readings. The 
first part of the whole work is brought to a close by several pages of 
additions and corrections and two indexes, one to tablets and duplicates 
and the other to the registration numbers of the tablets published. The 
second part of the work consists of copies of the cuneiform texts, beauti- 

• Leonard W. King— Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, being “The Prayer* of the 
Lifting of the Hand.” The cuneiform Texts of a group of Babylonian and Assyrian Incanta¬ 
tion* and Magical Formulae, edited with Transliterations, Translations, and Full Vocabulary 
from Tablets of the Kuyunjik Collections preserved in the British Museum. London: Luxac 
dk Go., 1896. 8vo, xxx+196 pp. and 76 plates. 

t To this list the name of J. A. Craig may now be added, who, according to a recent 
notice in the London Academy, is engaged upon the highly important work of preparing 
for publication the astrological series known as “The Illumination of BeL” 
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fully transcribed. A glance at these copies is sufficient to inspire con¬ 
fidence, and much handling of the copies only increases and justifies this 
confidence. In respect to completeness, King’s publication compares 
most favorably with Knudtzon’s and Tallqvist’s recent works, while it is 
superior, e. gr., to Zimmem’s “Surpu” Series, whose commentary is 
entirely too scanty, and whose book lacks an introduction in which the 
results of his study of the series published by him are summed up. 
Special importance is to be attached to this last feature. It is not too 
much to say that Knudtzon, Tallqvist, and King have doubled the value 
of their monographs by the elaborate introductions which they have 
furnished. 

It stands to reason that if a scholar devotes himself specially to some 
division of the great religious literature of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
he is (or ought to be) in a better position than any one else to understand 
the bearings, the import, and the character of the section that he has 
worked up. To content hjmself in such a case with a mere publication 
or with only a publication and translation is manifestly an injustice both 
to the public and to himself. If we are to make any real advance in our 
interpretation of the Babylono-Assyrian culture, each one must contribute 
his share A piece of work once done ought to be so done as to make it 
unnecessary to do it again. If every student is compelled to do the work 
of all other students over again, Assyriology is doomed to a progress 
marked by proceeding in a circle. We have had so much of “half-way” 
publications, of incomplete investigations in the domain of Assyriology, 
that there is some justification for the recent utterance of Oppert, who 
went so far as to declare that Assyriologists have not advanced our 
knowledge beyond the point reached twenty years ago. It is a special 
pleasure under these circumstances to welcome a work like King’s. He 
has given his labors such a form as to render the study of the tablets 
published by him palatable and profitable to all Semitic scholars—not 
merely the cuneiform specialist—and indeed to all interested in the his¬ 
tory of ancient religions. 

The group of tablets chosen by Mr. King possess some points of 
unique interest. In the first place, the catch-word of the group “lifting 
up of the hand” is a most significant term. As King very clearly shows, 
it can have no other meaning than that of prayer or supplication. It 
takes its origin from the attitude of the worshiper when approaching the 
deity, but we may press the point involved in the use of the one “hand” 
a little further than Mr. King does. In the famous Abu-Habba tablet 
(V Rawlinson, 60), we have a representation of a worshiper being led into 
the presence of a deity—the sun-god. The right hand is raised, the 
other is held by the priest who acts as mediator between the god and the 
worshiper. Behind the worshiper is a female figure with both hands 
uplifted, but this, as Dr. Ward has shown,* is a goddess, not a human 
being. The raising of the two hands is probably a mark of honor paid 

• E. g. % Seal Cylinder*, etc,, of the Metropolitan Mwteum of Art , pp. 14 and 18. The 
consort of the sun-god, even when standing at the side of the latter, has her hands raised 
before her. 
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by a female deity to her consort. The Abu-Habba tablet furnishes an 
explanation, also, for the use of the one hand only on the part of the 
worshiper. The latter—even though he be a king—cannot approach 
the deity directly. He needs the services of a priest who alone has direct 
admission into the presence of the deity. The worshiper must be brought 
to the god by the priest and it would appear that to take hold of the 
priest’s hand symbolizing the mediation was a custom which at one time 
was de rigeur in the Babylonian cult. The custom may not have been 
strictly observed in later days,* but the phrase survived, and on pictorial 
representations, at least, the human worshiper never extends both hands 
to the deity. The use of the hand is also a point of importance. The 
god, whether sitting or standing, towers over the worshiper. The latter, 
seeking communion with his god, expresses his aspiration by the sym¬ 
bolical raising of the hand. It is interesting to note traces of the same 
custom among the Hebrews. Abraham, when formally declining to take 
his share of the booty taken in a razzia , lift? up his “hand towards the 
lord Yahwe” by way of emphasizing his intention; and so in a number 
of other passages the phrase occurs in connection with religious observ¬ 
ances.! Later, among the Hebrews both hands were spread out in 
prayer (e. g. 9 Isa. 66:2)—as perhaps also among the Babylonians. Par¬ 
allels may also be found among other nations and, no doubt, the various 
symbolism connected with the hand—the raising of it to bless, or in the 
oath, the clasping of the hand as a sign of agreement, the laying of the 
head on some one as a symbol of the transfer of powers and privileges— 
has, as its starting point, the desire for communion with a higher power, 
as exemplified by the Babylonian custom. 

Coming now to the prayers themselves, an interesting point connected 
with the group published by King is the manner in which they illustrate 
the transition among the Babylonians from mere incantations to actual sup¬ 
plications, embodying religious conceptions of a comparatively advanced 
type. The conservatism attaching to all religious cults of antiquity pre¬ 
vented the Babylonians from ever setting wholly aside the most ancient 
method of freeing oneself of any evil, whether actual or portending, 
which consisted in the recitation of formulas endowed with magic power. 
Bemarkable as some of the religious ideas are that we meet with among 
the Babylonians and which passed from the Babylonians to the Assyr¬ 
ians, no prayer to the gods was considered efficacious without the intro¬ 
duction of some of the old formulas. The sign which was used as a 
determinative for “incantation” is attached to the prayers, and some of 
the most sublime invocations of the gods end in phrases that clearly 
belong to an entirely different level of thought. King’s publication 
brings out clearly this phase of the religious life of the Babylonians. He 
furnishes prayers to Sin, Ea Damkina Ninib, Istar, Samas Marduk, 
Nabu, Bel Nergal, Nabu, Bau, Tashmitum, and others. In all, we note 

*Sargon, e. g. % uses ka-ti-ia aS-6i (Annals, 43) and ^a-a*ti aS-Si (ibid. 77) inter¬ 
changeably. 

t The phrase is also applied metaphorically to Yahwe himself (Ex. 14:30) to convey the 
sense of a solemn promise made by the Almighty. 
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the same phenomenon. Some of the invocations to these gods are superb, 
but right in the midst of them, we are surprised by utterances that carry 
us back to the superstitious beliefs of people to whom words as such 
entirely independent of their meaning, are clothed with power. In 
accord with this curious mixture of what might be called the old and the 
new, we find another striking feature in these texts, in the directions 
they contain for the performance of certain symbolical acts in order to 
further ensure the efficacy of the appeal. 

The invocation or incantation by itself is insufficient. In fact, one 
gains the impression that at times the appeal to the gods was regarded as 
subsidiary to the rites to be performed on the occasion of these appeals. 
.The address to the god or gods is introductory, while the incantation is 
merely the accompaniment to the symbolical rites. These rites were 
of various kinds. Either certain objects were presented to the god, 
such as honey, butter, com, grain, meat, precious metals, ornaments 
or trinkets, or the suppliant presents oil with which he is anointed, 
incense which is to be burned in his presence, or some purely symbolical 
act is performed as the loosening of knots, the burning of an image or 
the presentation of some plant or herb possessing real or mystic medicinal 
power. The notion of a real sacrifice, while not absent from these rites, 
is not the prominent trait. The character of these sacrifices shows that 
though the priests derived some benefit from them, they are introduced 
rather from a belief that something had to be done by the suppliant. It 
would take us too long—nor is this the place—to discuss in detail the 
meaning of these various rites. Suffice it to say, that some of them are 
satisfactorily explained by Mr. King, while for others his comments pave 
the way for further studies in this field. 

In order to properly appreciate the section of the religious literature 
to which the prayers published by Mr. King belong, we must bear in 
mind another no less important feature to which he calls attention. The 
prayers have passed through a process of editing. At times independent 
prayers have been combined together to form a group. In others, the 
occasions on which they are to be recited have been indicated, and the 
manner in which the ceremonial directions are introduced stamps the 
prayers as forming part of a ritual prepared for the service of the priests. 
The worshiper was entirely in the hands of the priest. It was the latter 
who led him into the presence of the deity, who told him what to do and 
what to say. It would appear that the invocation to the gods fell in 
many cases entirely to the priest; in others, where the suppliant makes 
the appeal, it is the priest who prescribes the words to be uttered and 
who legitimizes the appeal by adding his endorsement. The ceremonies 
connected with the prayer were performed by the priest. It was the 
latter who presented the offering on behalf of the suppliant, who waved 
the censer, who anointed the worshiper, who burned the image and who 
loosened the cords. 

It is clear then that such a group of prayers as Mr. King has pub¬ 
lished were put together by some priest or rather body of priests to serve 
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as a guide or standard in the performance of the duties devolving upon 
them. Mr. King suggests that separate rituals may have existed for the 
different classes of the population* rituals in which certain patron deities 
of these various classes were the ones to be implored. We venture to 
think, however, that the supreme power wielded by the priests of 
Babylonia and Assyria rendered such an independent and in a measure 
individual development of religious thought highly improbable if not 
impossible. In private contracts and in affairs connected with family 
or communal life, the old local gods continued to enjoy a certain 
amount of prestige at all times, but in the official cult only the great 
gods in whose service stood a large and powerful body of priests were 
the ones to receive recognition through the standard rituals of the coun¬ 
try. Mr. King’s group of tablets furnishes us with one of these standard 
rituals. For the private cult, for the popular religious customs—customs 
that to the priests must have frequently appeared in the light of super¬ 
stitions—we must turn to the so-called contract tablets, that illustrate 
the daily life and thoughts of the people; and even here what light they 
throw upon religious conditions is indirect rather than direct. It is to be 
remembered that those who acted as the scribes were again the priests, 
whose influence thus permeates all phases of life in ancient Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

Thanks to Mr. King, a great many points connected with the religion 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians are made much clearer than they were 
before and no small number of new points are brought out by his inves¬ 
tigations. In conclusion we would especially commend his translations 
as being at once accurate and cautious. He does not hesitate frequently 
to confess his ignorance of certain passages. This frankness increases 
the confidence in the many difficult passages that he does translate. 
Naturally there are some in which there is room for differences of opinion 
and there are a number of passages of which Mr. King has failed to catch 
the full force. No doubt, too, as he continues his studies, he will reach a 
better understanding of many passages at present unintelligible to him. 

To pick out these passages and discuss them would extend this notice 
beyond reasonable proportions. A few examples will suffice. 

No. 27,1.14 is to be translated, “They (t. e., the hostile deities) give 
(me) answer to a command, by disobedience.” That is to say, when they 
are commanded by me, they reply with disobedience. 

No. 1, 2, a better translation would be, “who alone givest light,” and 
1. 4, “who guideth aright the black-headed race.” 

No. 1, 41, the second ideograph is clearly synonymous in meaning 
with the first term—sah&ru. In Brfinnow, No. 10,752, the sign in 
question equals sab&ru, “turn towards.” Since, according to IV R. 
5, 28 b (Brtinnow, No. 10,754), the double ideograph as well as the single 
one is the equivalent of I. 2 and I. 3 of the stem a reading like 

astG’-ka (or perhaps asteni’A-ka), “I seek thee,” is to be preferred. 
Certainly King’s translation, “I have established thee,” is unwarranted 
and misses the point. 
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No. 27, 8, translate “With Sin in the heavens thou seekest out all 
things, i. e., thou seest everything.” 

Occasionally, too, one should have liked to have seen more explicit 
discussions of the contents of the prayers. Mr. King was evidently 
prompted by the commendable desire not to extend his book beyond 
undue proportions, but one may err on the side of self-restraint. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. King’s work is one of the very best contribu¬ 
tions that has as yet been made to the religious literature of the Babylo¬ 
nians and Assyrians. Scholars owe him thanks for the manner in which he 
has performed his task. His book is indispensable to those who would 
penetrate into the spirit of the Babylonian religion and we earnestly 
hope that he will continue his useful labors. Enjoying the advantage of 
permanent residence among the treasures of the British Museum, he is 
in a peculiarly favorable position for publishing texts. Thanks to him 
and those mentioned at the beginning of this review, we now have a clear 
insight into certain phases of Babylonian magic. The incantation texts 
and prayers are now pretty thoroughly worked up, but a great task 
(among others) that still remains is a systematic publication of the omen 
texts of the British Museum collection. Of this division of the Babylo¬ 
nian literature we as yet know little, nor can we gain a clear insight until 
the mass of tablets and fragments containing omens shall have been 
examined, classified and published. No doubt series and groups exist 
here as in other divisions of the literature. By a careful study of such a 
series or a group, many of the difficulties experienced in translating the 
few promiscuous texts hitherto published will no doubt be removed. 
The task is certain of bringing with it great 'rewards and we know of no 
one better qualified in every way to undertake it than the able assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British 
Museum. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania . 
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and II. M. 30. 

Perthuis, le Comte de. Lc ddsert de 
Syrie, l’Euphrate et le Mdsopotamie. 
Paris, Hachette, 1896; xvi +262 pp., 
i6mo. Fr. 3.50. 


Stucken, E. Astralmythen der Hebriier, 
Babylonier und vEgypter. Religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen. Part 
I., Abraham. Leipzig, 1896 ; v -f- 80 
pp., with plates and I table. 8vo. M. 10. 

Vigouroux, F. La Bible et les ddcou- 
vertes modemes en Palestine, en Egypte 
et en Assyrie. T. iii. Paris, Berche et 
Tralin, 1896; 6 e dd. rev. et augmentde, 
650 pp., av. cartes et illustr., i6mo. 

Weise, O. Der Orientalist Dr. Reinhold 
Rost,sein Leben und sein Streben. With 
portrait. Leipzig, 1896; 71 pp., 8vo. 2s. 


ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN. 

Baumstark, A. Babylon. Zur Stadt- 
geschichte und Topographie. Stuttgart 
J. B. Metzler’sche Buchh., 1896. 

M. 1.50. 

Bezold, C. Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of 
British Museum. Vol. IV. London, 1896; 
cloth, xii+1371-1852 pp., 4to. £1. 

Cheikho, P. L. Une excursion en Mds- 
opotamie. Atudes Religieuses, Oct., 
1896, 328-49. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tab¬ 
lets, etc., in the British Museum. Part 
I. 50 plates. Copied by L. W. King 
and printed by order of the Trustees. 
London, 1896, folio. 7s. 6d. 

The same, Part II., 50 plates. Copied 
by Theoph. G. Pinches. London, 
1896; folio. 7s. 6d. 

Delitzsch, Fr. Der Ursprung der Keil- 
schriftzeichen. Losung d. Frage nach 
d. Entstehung d. altesten Schriftsystems. 
Autographirt, Leipzig, J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchh., 1896; gr. 8vo. 

M. 8. 

Demuth, L. Fiinfzig Babylonische 
Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden aus 
der Zeit des Konigs Cyrus (538-529 v. 
Chr.). Breslau, i896;28pp.,8vo. M.1.50. 

Hal^vy, J. Texts religieux babyloniens 
en double rddaction. Rev. Semitique , 
1896, 245-51, 344-48* 
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Hal£vy, J. L’Inscription cappadocienne 
d’Arslan-T^p^. Rev. Simitique, 1896, 
366-69. 

Harper, R. F. Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters belonging to the K collection of 
the British Museum. Vols. III. and IV. 
London, Luzac & Co., 1896; 8vo. 

Each $7.00. 

Hommel, F. The Oldest History of the 
Semites. Expos. Times , Dec., 103-109. 

A propos of Hilprecht's Old Babylonian Inscrip¬ 
tions,Vol. I. 

Hilprecht, H. V. The Early Inhabit¬ 
ants of Babylonia. Expos. Times , Nov., 
88-9. 

Keilschriftliche Bibliothek. Sammlung 
von Assyr. u. babyl. Texten in Umschrift 
u. Uebersetzung, hrsg. v. E. Schrader. 
Bd. V.: Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amama, von Hugo Winckler. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1896 *, xxxv + 415 
+ 50 pp., 8vo. M. 20. 

Oppert, J. Un cadastre chaldlen du 
quatrifeme millennium avant l’fere chrd- 
tienne. Comptes Rend, de rAcad. des 
/user., Aug. 21, 1896, 331-48. 

Peters, John. P. The seat of the ear¬ 
liest civilization in Babylonia, and the 
date of its beginnings. Proc. of Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc., XVII., 163-71. 

Pognon, H. Le pays d’Ashnounak. Le 
Musi on , XV., Aodt-Nov., 342-45. 

Quentin, A. La Religion d’Assurbani- 
pal. Paris, Leroux, 33 pp., 8vo. 

Rauch, G. Aus den Ergebnissen der ori- 
entalischen Geschichtsforschung. Die 
Assyrer. 1 Heft, Einleitung und poli- 
tische Geschichte. Briinn, C. Winkler, 
1896; v-f-63 pp., mit 1 farb. Karte, 
8vo. M. 2.40. 

Scheil, Fr. V. Chodorlahomor dans les 
inscriptions chalddennes. Rev. bibl., 
V., 600-1. 

See, however, T. Oppkrt, Comptes Rend, de 
t A end. des Inscr., Aug. ax. 

Skinner, Macy M. The termination u, 
uni in Assyrian verbs. Proc. of Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc., XVII., 171-73. 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Les tablettesde 
Sargon Pancien et de Naram-Sin. 
Comptes Rend, de rAcad. des Inscr., Aug. 
28, 1896, 355-61. 

Winckler, H. Die Sprache der zweiten 
Columne der dreisprachigen Inschriften 
und das Altaische. Breslau, 1896, 32 
pp., 4to. 


Winckler, H. The Tell-el-Amama Let¬ 
ters. New York, Lemcke & Buechner, 
1896; xlii —|— 415 +50 pp., cloth. 

£5.00, net. 

Zehnpfund. Einige zeitgemasse Bemer- 
kungen iiber den Wert der Assyrio- 
logie fiir die alttestamentliche Litterar- 
kritik. Dessau., 1896, 5 pp. (aus: 
41 Ernste Allotria,” etc.) 


SYRIAC. 

Bonus, A. Collatio Codicis Lewisiani 
rescripti Evangeliorum Sacrorum Syria- 
corum, cum codice Curetoniano. (Mus. 
Brit. Add. 14, 451), 1896; 4to. 106 pp. 

8s. 6d. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Oriental Wit and 
Wisdom, or the Laughable Stories Col¬ 
lected by MAr Gregory, called John 
Bar-Hebraeus. The Syriac Text with 
an English Translation (Vol. I of Lu- 
zac’s Semitic Text and Translation 
Series!. London, Luzac & Co., 1896; 
xxvii+370 pp., 8vo. 2is. net. 

Chabot, J.-B. L’ecole de Nisibe, son 
histoire, ses statutes. Jour. Asiat., 
1896, Ser. II., Tome viii., July-Aug., 
43 - 93 * 

- Notice sur les manuscrits syr- 

iaques de la bibliothfeque nationale, 
acquis depuis 1874. Joum , Asiat., 
S6r. IX., Tome viii., Sept.-Oct., 1896; 
234-80. 

- Notes sur quelques points de 

l'histoire de la literature syriaque, Rev. 
Simitique, 1896; 252-57. 

Fkldmann, Franz. Syriche Wechsel- 
lieder von Narses. Ein Beitrag zur 
altchristl. syr. Hymnologie nach einer 
Handschrift der k. Bibl. in Berlin. 
Hrsg., iibers. u. bearbeitet. Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1896. 

S. Gregorii theologi liber carminum 
Iambicorum, versio syriaca antiquissima 
e codd. Londinensibus Mus. Brit. Pars 
II. Ed. H. Gismondi. Beryti, 1896, 
56 pp., 8vo. M. 5. 

Jabalahae, III., catholici Nestoriani, 
vita ex slivae Mossulani libro qui 
inscribitur “turns” desumpta. Edidit, 
apparatu critieo instruxit, in Latinum 
sermonem vertit, adnott. Dr. R. Hilgen- 
feld. Leipzig, 1896; 8vo., with illus¬ 
trations. 2S. 
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Margoliouth, G. The Liturgy of the 
Nile. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Oct. 1896, 
677 - 733 - 

Nau, F. Notices sur quelques cartes 
syriaques. Jour. Asiat . Sdr. IX., 

Tome viii., July-Aug., 1896. 

-- Note sur la chronique attribute 

par Assdmani k Denys de Tell-Mahrd, 
patriarche d’Antioche. Jour. Asiat., 
Sdr. IX., Tome viii., Sept.-Oct., 1896, 
346-58. 

Nirschl, Jos. Der Briefwechsel des 
Konigs Abgar von Edessa mit Jesus in 
Jerusalem, oder die Abgarfrage, Der 
Katholik , 76. Jahrg, II., 3 Folge; XIV. 
Bd, Heft 10, October, 1896. 

Ryssel, V. Die Syrische Obersetzung 
der Sextussentenzen. Zeitschr. J. wiss. 
Theol ., 39, 568-624. 

Wright, Wm., & N. McLean. The 
Syriac Version of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius. Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1896. 

Studia Sinaitica, Vol. V.: Apocrypha Si- 
naitica: (1) Anaphora Pilati, 3 recen¬ 
sions (in Syriac and Arabic); (2) Recog¬ 
nition of Clement, 2 recensions; (3) Mar¬ 
tyrdom of Clement; (4) The Preaching 
of Peter; (5) Martyrdom of James, son of 
Alpheus; (6) Preaching of Simon, son 
of Cleophas; (7) Martyrdom of Simon, 
son of Cleophas (in Arabic). Ed. and 
tr. into English by Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson. New York, Macmillan, 4to. 

53 - 75 - 


ARAMAIC. 

Dalman, G. Aramaische Dialektpro- 
ben. Lesestiicke zur Grammatik des 
Jiidisch - palastinischen Aramaisch zu- 
meist nach Handschriften des Brit. Mu¬ 
seums hrsg. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’- 
sche Buchh., 1896; xii-f-56 pp. M. 1.80. 

Hal£vy, J. Les deux stiles de Nerab 
Rev. Sim., 1896; 279-84. 

Muller, D. H. Die Bauinschrift des 
Barrektib in dem Kaiserl. Osmanischen 
Museum zu Constantinopel. Wien. 
Zeitschr. J. Kunde des Morgenl ., X., 
193 - 97 * 

Sachau, E. Aramaische Inschriften. 
Sitzb. Berl. Akad., 1896; XL., XLI. 

Vogu£, M. Le M 1 *. de. Notes d’dpi- 
graphie Aramdenne. Jour. Asiat., 
Sir. IX., Tome viii., Sept.-Oct., 1896; 
304-30. 

x. Inscription Nabatdenne de Pdtra. a. In¬ 
scription Syriaque de Dehhes. 3. Inscriptions 
Greco- Romaines k noms Aramdens. 


PERSIAN. 

Blochet, E. Notes sur l’arabisation 
des mots persans. Rev. Sim, 1896; 
266-72. 

Muller, Fr. Kleinere Mittheilungen. 
Neupersisch. Wiener Zeitschr. f. Kunde 
des Morgenl., X., 270-75. 

Shekhur Rais. Muntakhabi Nafis A’ssar 
Shekhur Rais; or Selections from the 
Biographical Account of Hozrat Shaik- 
ul-Rais. In Persian. Bombay, 1896; 
219 pp., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ARMENIAN. 

Armenia. Historical Sketch of Armenia 
and the Armenians, by an Old Indian. 
1896; 8vo, cloth. 5 s * 

Brockelmann, C. Die armenische Ueber- 
setzung der Geoponica. Byzantinische 
Zeitschr., V., Nos. 3-4. 

Catalog der Armenischen Handschriften 
in d. Mechitharisten Bibl. zu Wien von 
P. Jacobus Dashian, Wien. Leipzig, 
Harrasowitz, 1896; Fol. M. 60. 

Chalathiantz, Gregor. Fragmente 
iranischer Sagen bei Grigor Magislros. 
Wiener Zeitschr. f, Kunde des Morgenl, 
X., 217 24. 

Muller, Fr. Die armenischen Hand¬ 
schriften von Sewast ( Siwas ) u. Sengui 
[aus Sitzber. d. K. Akad. d. Wiss.] 
Wien. C. Gerold’s Sohn; in Komm. 
13 pp., 8vo. M. 0.60. 

-Kleinere Mittheilungen. Arme- 

nisch. Wiener Zeitschr. J. Kunde des 
Morgenl., X., 275-79. 

Seth, M. J. History of the Armenians 
in India from the earliest times to the 
present day. London and Calcutta, 
1896; xxii+190 pp., 8vo. 

M. 8.50. 

Weber. Zur Geltung der h. Schrift bei 
den alten Armeniern. Theol. Quartal - 
schr., 1896, 463-88. 

Wingate, H. K. Threshold Sacrifice in 
Armenia. Expos. Times, Nov., ’89. 


ARABIC. 

Arnold, T. W. The Preaching of 
Islam. London, Constable & Co., 
1896. Cloth, 8vo. 12s. 

Beames, John. Notes on Akbaris SCibahs, 
with reference to the Ain-i Akbari. 
No. II: Orissa. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
Oct. 1896, 743 - 67 * 
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Castries, H. de. L’Islam; Impressions 
et etudes. Paris, Colin & Cie., 1896; 
18 mo. Fr. 4. 

Courtellemont, G. Mon Voyage i la 
Mecque. Vol. I., with 34 illustrations. 
Paris, 1896; 8vo. 4s. 

Davies, T. W. Islam: A Sketch with 
Bibliography. The Biblical World , 
Nov., 337-346. 

Diwan d’Al-HansA. Commentaire sur 
le Dtw&n d’al-Hansi. D’aprfes les 
MSS. d’Alep, du Caire et de Beriin, 
£dit6s pour la premiere foi et com- 
pletds par P. L. Cheikho. Edition 
critique. In Arabic. Part II. Beirut, 
1896; 8vo. 6s. 

Durand, A., et L. Cheikho. Elementa 
Grammatical Arabics cum Chresto- 
mathia Lexico variisque Notis. Beirut, 
1896; 179 pp., 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elias, Ney. An Apocryphal Inscription 
in Khorasan. Jotir\ Roy . As. Soc. f Oct. 
1896, 767-80. 

Foureau, F. Essai de catalogue des noms 
arabes et berbferes de quelques plantes, 
arbustes, etc. Paris, 1896; 4to. Fr. 6. 

Gem!l ibn Nachla el-mudawwar 
Kit&b had&ret el-islam ft ddr es-saliLm 
Cairo, 1888; 376 pp., i6mo. M. 7. 

Howell, M. S. Native and European 
Grammarians of Arabic. Asia/. Qu. 
Rev Oct. 1896, 365-69. 

Ibn Is-Sikkit. La critique du langage, 
publ. pour la 1. fois par L. Cheikho. 
Beyrouth, 1896. Vol. II., 272 pp., 8vo. 

M. 6. 

Vol. I. appeared 1895. Price, M. 6. 

Ibnu-S-Sikkit. Kitdb tahzibu-l-WafAz, 
or Criticisms on Words, with at-Tibrizi’s 
Commentary. Part II. Beirut, 1896; 
272 pp., 8vo. 6s. 

Marre, A. Soulalat es Salatin (La 
descendance des soultans) ou Sadjara 
Malayou (l’arbre glnlalogique malais). 
Le Muse on, XV., Aofit-Nov., 388-428. 

Mohammad Bey 'osmAn Galal. Mad- 
raset el ’azwag. Comodie, transscri- 
biert und aus dem Arabischen fibersetzt 
von M. Sobernheim. S. Calvary & Co., 
Berlin, 1896; 125 pp., 8vo. M. 3. 

Ibn Muhammed Emin Abu’l-Hasan. 
aus Gulistan. Das Mu'mil-et-T 4 rikh-i 
Ba'dnddirtje. Part II. Geschichtedes 
Ahmed §ah Durrint. ArabischerText 
nach der Berliner Handschrift her- 
ausgegeben von O. Mann. Leiden, 
Brill, 1896; viii+152 pp., 8vo. M. 2.50. 


Muhammed ibn Isma‘!l ibn ‘Umar 
Schjhab edd!n. Sefinet el-mulk. 
wanefiset el-fulk. Cairo, 1309; 496 
pp., 8vo. M. 4. 

Mustafa ed-DimjAtL Kitib igmdl el- 
kal&m fil-*arab wal-isldm. (Kurzes 
Compendium iiber Arabien, die Araber, 
Muhammed und den Islam.) Cairo, 
1313 ; 155 PP-, 8vo M. 3.50. 

Nicholson, B. A. Selected Poems from 
the Divdni Hamzi Tabriz . Cambridge 
University Press, 1896. 

Omar Khayyam-Rubaiyat. English, 
French, and German Translations, 
comparatively arranged in Accordance 
with the Text of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
Version ; with further Selections, Notes, 
Biographies, Bibliography, and other 
Material, collected and edited by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols. Boston, 
1896; with portrait, small 8vo. 16s. 

Petit traits de thlologie musulmane; par 
Abou Abdallah Mohammed ben 
Mohammed ben Youssef Senoussi. 
Texte arabe, public par ordre de M. 
Jules Cambon, gouverneur glnlral de 
l’Algdrie. Avec une traduction francaise 
et des notes par J. D. Luciani. Alge, 
Impr. Fontana, 1896; 54 pp., 8vo. 

Schwarz, P. Iran im Mittelalter, nach 
den arabischen Geographen. Leipzig, 
1896; 42 pp., 8vo. M. 2. 

Shanfara. Lamiyyat Ul’Arab. A Pre- 
Islamic Arabian Qasida. Translated 
into English Verse for the first time, by 
G. Hughes, from the text of M. le Baron 
S. de Sacy, with the Emendations of 
Professor Noldeke and others. 1896; 
16 pp., 4to. 3s. 6d. 

SIbawaihi’s Buch fiber die Grammatik. 
Nach der Ausgabe von H. Derenbourg 
und dem Commentar des Sir&ft fiber- 
setzt und erklart und mit Auszfigen aus 
SirS.fl und anderen Commentaren ver- 
sehen von G. Jahn. Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichardt, 1896; 14. Lfg., 8vo. M. 4. 

Siouffi, M. Notice sur le cachet du 
sultan Mogol Olbjaltou Khodabend^h 
Jour . Asrat ., S£r. IX., Tome viii., 
Sept.-Oct., 1896, 331 - 45 - 

Sketch of the Life of Mahomet and of 
the History of Islam. Translated from 
the Swahili into Luganda, by G. K. 
Baskervills and Yonasani Kayi’zi. 
London, S. P. E. K., 1896; 64 pp., 
8vo.; cloth. is. 

Spiro. Mohammed et le Koran. Rev . 
de thiol, et des quest, rel ., 1896, 5, 414- 
432 - 
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le Strange, Guy. Al-Abrlk, Tephrike, 
the capital of the Paulicians. Jour. 
Roy. As. Soe., Oct., 1896; 733 - 43 - 

Thousand and One Nights; or the 
Arabian Nights 1 Entertainments. Trans¬ 
lated by E. W. Lane. Introduction by 
J. Jacobs; Illustrations by F. Brangwyn, 
1896; 6 vols., small 8vo. 15s. 

Vernier, Donat. Observations sur 
quelques critiques adressls k la Gram - 
maire arabe. Jour. Asiat ., 1896; S6 t. 
IX., Tome viii., July-Aug., 173—77. 


ETHIOPIC. 

Hal£vy, J. L’inscription ithiopienne 
del! OWlisque prfcs de Matara. Rev. 
Simitique, 1896, 363-66. 

- Traces d’influence indo-parsie en 

Abyssinie. Rev. Sim., 1896, 258-265. 

L£on, E. de. Abyssinia and the Abys- 
sinians. Asiat. Quar., Rev., Oct. 1896, 
395 - 405 . 

Muller, D. H. Die Obelisk-Inschrift 
bei Matara. Wiener Zeitschr. f. Kunde 
des MorgenL, X., 198-203. 

Perruchon, J. Notes pour l’histoire 
d’£thiopie. Rev. Simitique , 1896, 273- 
78 . 355 - 63 . __ 

COPTIC. 

Hyvernat, H. £tude sur les versions 
coptes de la Bible. Suite. Rev. bibl., 
V., 440-69. 

Labib, C. H. Dictionnaire copte-arabe. 
Vol. I: A.-K. Cairo, 1896; 243 pp., 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGE. LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 

GENERAL. 

Bible Illustrations. A series of plates, 
illustrating biblical versions and anti¬ 
quities, being an appendix to the Ox¬ 
ford Bible for Teachers. Oxford, 1896; 
The Oxford University Press; 79 pp. 
and 124 plates; large 8vo, cloth. 

Brooke, S. A. The Old Testament in 
Modern Life. London, 1896; 352 pp., 
8vo. 6s. 

Chotzner, Rev. J. Curious Biblical 
Proper Names. Asiat. Quart. Rev., 
Oct., 392-4. 

Emste Allotria. Abhandlungen aus 
Theologie und Kirche, von Dienern der 
evangelischen Kirche in Anhalt. Jubi- 
laumsschrift. Dessau, P. Baumann, 
1896; viii -|- 362 pp., 8vo. M. 5. 


Friedlander, M. Text-Book of the 
Jewish Religion. Fourth Edition. 1896; 
108 pp., 8vo, cloth. is. 6d. 

Hogg, H. W. ‘Amen.’ Notes on its 
Significance and Use in Biblical and 
Postbiblical Times. Jew. Quart. Rev., 
IX., Oct., 1-23. 

See also Expos. Times, Dec., 100-102. 

Kennedy, A. R. S. Jean Astruc. Expos. 
Times, Oct., 24-27 ; Nov., 61-65. 

Langen. Die zwei Schwerter. Rev. 
Int. de thiol., Oct.-Dec., 1896, 635-53. 

Mills, I.. H. Communication on the 
Unity of God and the Moral Idea in 
the Avesta. Crit. Rev., Oct., 358-67. 

Realencyclopadie fur protestantische 
Theologie u. Kirche. Begriindet von 
J. Herzog. In 3. Aufl. hrsg. v. A. Hauck. 
I. Bd. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896; ix -f- 
801 pp., 8vo. M. 10; bd. 12. 

The Prophets of the Christian Faith. A 
series of essays. New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1896; l2mo; cloth. 81*25. 
Contains: 

Lyman Abbott: What is a Prophet? 

Francis Brown: Isaiah as a Preacher. 
George Matheson: The Apostle Paul. 
Marcus Dods: Clement of Alexandria. 
Arthur C. McGifpekt: St. Augustine as a 
Prophet. 

Adolf Harnack : Martin Luther, the Prophet 
of the Reformation. 

F. W. Farrar: John Wesley. 

A. M. Fairbairn: Jonathan Edwards. 

T. T. M ungbr : Horace Bushnell. 

A. V. G. Allen: Frederick Denison Maurice. 
F. W. Farrar: Can we be Prophets? 

Steinschneider, M. Zusatze und Be- 
richtigungen zu s. Bibliograph. Hand- 
buch iiber die Lit. f. hebr. Sprachkunde, 
Leipzig, 1859. Leipzig; 8vo. M. 2. 

Voss, Louis. The Old Testament and 
Social Reform. Presb. Quarterly, X., 
442 - 57 . 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

Bambus, W. Die Jiidischen Dorfer in 
Palastina. Ihre Entstehung und Ent- 
wickelung bis auf die Gegenwart. 
With 3 plates. Berlin, 1896; 36 pp., 
8vo. M. 1. 

Bensley, R. L. Our Journey to Sinai: 
A Visit to the Convent of St. Catarina. 
With chapter on the Sinai Palimpsest. 
London, The Rel. Truth Soc., 1896; 
illustrated, 186 pp., 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bigg, C. Six Months in Jerusalem. Lon¬ 
don, 1896; with illustrations; xvi -f 
365 pp., 8vo; cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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Brandt, W. Israel in een Egyptischen 
Text van ca. 1200 v. Ch. TJieol. Tijd- 
schrift, Sept., 505-12. See Expos. 
Times , Nov., 76; Am. Jour. Arch., 
xi, 388-90. 

Dawson, Sir, J. W. Merenptah and the 
Israelites. Expos. Times , Oct., 17-18. 

Delattrb, A. J. Le pays de Chanaan, 
province de l’ancien empire dgyptien. 
Besan^on, Impr. Jacquin; 93 pp., 8vo. 

Didiot, Jules. Le pauvre dansl’ancien 
Testament; Itude biblique. Lille et 
Paris, Impr. Taffin-L^fort, 1896; 94 
pp., 32mo. 

Driver, S. R. Melchizedek, Expos . 
Times , Oct., 43-44; Dec., 142-44. 

Guinet, V. Syrie, Liban et Palestine, 
geographic administrative, statistique, 
descriptive et raisonn^e. Paris, 1896; 
Vol. I., 200 pp., 8vo. Fr. 6. 

Germer-Dusand. Epigraphie Palesti- 
nienne. Rev. bibl. V., 601-17. 

Hommel, F. Melchizedek. Expository 
Times , Nov., 94-96. 

-Merenptah and the Israelites. 

Ibid., Oct., 15-17. 

Lagrange, M.-J. De Suez k Jerusalem 
par le Sinai. Rev. bibl. V., 618-43. 

Lapparent, A. de. L’origine et l’histoire 
de la mer morte d’aprfes M. Blancken- 
horn. Ibid. V., 570-74. 

Moor, FI. de. Les Juifs captifs dans 
l’empire chald€en depuis l’avfcnement de 
Nabuchodonosor jusqu’ apr&s la mort de 
Darius le Mfede. Le Muslon , XV., 
321-42. 

Sayce, A. H. Melchizedek. Expos. Times, 
Nov., 94. 

-The Israelites on the Stela of 

Meneptah. Ibid., Nov., 89-90. 

Schall, E. Die Staatsverfassung der 
Juden auf Grand des Alten Testamentes 
u. namentlich der 5 Bucher Moses m. 
fortlaufender Beziehung auf die Gegen- 
wart. Erster Teil. Mosaisches Recht, 
Staatskirche und Eigentum in Israel. 
2. Aufl. Leipzig; iv + 382 pp., 8vo. M. 6. 

Trumbull, H. C. The Wells at Beer- 
sheba. Expos. Times, Nov., 89. 

Wells, J. Travel Pictures from Pal¬ 
estine. With illustrations. London, 
1896; 200 pp., 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wright, William. The Rivers of Da¬ 
mascus : Abana and Pharpar. Expositor, 
Oct., 290-97. 


LANGUAGE. 

Baltzer, J. B. Hebraische Schulgram- 
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INSTRUCTORS IN CONTINENTAL INSTITUTIONS * 

By Ozoba Davis, Ph.D., 

Springfield, Vermont. 
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Paris, France. 

AndrE, T., Docent in Syriac, University of Geneva, Switzerland. 

Angelis, Cesare de, Prof. ord. of Hebrew, Accademia Pontificals de’ Nobili Ecclesiastic!, 
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•Berger, Ph., Prof, of Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac, College de France, Paris, France. 
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• These lists have been confined to institutions above the rank of the German Gymnasium 
and are limited to the European continent. The shortest descriptive title of the institution 
has been used, which will, however, be sufficient for mailing purposes. The • prefixed to a 
name denotes that the instructor belongs to some other faculty than the theological. Names 
without the • are to be classed in the theological faculty. Degrees and extensive titles have 
been omitted. 
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•Fischer, August, Privatdocent in Semitic Philology, University of Halle-Wittenberg, 
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*Gr£baut, M., Privatdocent in the History of Oriented Peoples, University of Paris, France. 

Grill, Juliub, Prof. ord. of Old Testament Exegesis, University of Tubingen, Germany. 

•Grimmb, Hubert, Prof. ord. of Semitic Languages and Literatures, University of Freiburg, 
Switzerland. 

•Gruenbrt, Max, Prof. ord. of Semitic Philology, German University of Prague, Bohemia. 

•Guim, Ign azio, Prof. ord. of Hebrew and Comparative Semitic Philology, Royal University, 
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Gunkel, Hermann, Prof, extraord. of Old Testament Exegesis, University of Berlin, 
Germany. 
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Guthe, Hermann, Prof, extraord. of Old Testament Exegesis, University of Leipzig. 
Germany. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW ONOMATOLOGY. 
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Ulm. 


When Siegfried and Stade published, in 1892, the first part 
of their Hebrew Dictionary of the Old Testament , they sent it out 
with this motto on its cover: “Est etiam nesciendi quaedam ars. 
Gottfr. Hermann.” I suppose they took it from Fleischer, who 
thus recommended this art in Levy’s Neuhebrdischem WOrter- 
buch , IV., 229. On the title-page of their complete work (1893) 
they gave it in its original wording: “Est quaedam etiam nes¬ 
ciendi ars et scientia.” We cannot deny that they followed this 
principle especially with regard to the proper names of the Old 
Testament: they have refrained from mentioning any former 
explanations of the Hebrew proper names, nor did they them¬ 
selves make any attempt to give new explanations of names 
hitherto unexplained. 

They were followed in this art and science by the new editor 
of the Gesenius’ Lexicon , Professor Frantz Buhl (12th edition, 
Leipzig, 1895), who likewise deleted all translations of proper 
names which were to be found in the former editions of this work. 

I must confess that it is a great comfort to me, that the Amer¬ 
ican and English scholars who are at present engaged in recasting 
the English Gesenius, viz.: Brown, Driver, and Briggs, keep to 
the old course and give, wherever it seems possible, an explana¬ 
tion of the proper names contained in the Old Testament. 
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I may be permitted to give in the following lines some con¬ 
tributions to this department of Hebrew lexicography, which seems 
to me, as it is the oldest, to be also one of the most interesting. 

1. The first name explained in the Old Testament is that of 
Eve, i"W)l, while that of Adam needed no explanation for Hebrew 
ears; it reminded them at once of STEfiS soil, Gen. 2:7; 3:16. So 
much more were later generations interested in the explanation 
of the latter. It is sufficient to refer to the Onomastica sacra as 
published by de Lagarde: homo sive terrenus aut indigena vel 

terra, rubra; p&prvpia rj yrjycvrjs rj avOpwiros rj rj alpua rj yrj aapKOvpeyrj 
ipvOp*-\-onotio<ns-{-yr} lp\opivrj [= ?]+y»} 7raf>0o'O9+y)} aipjarw&Tp* 
Josephus gave rrvppos * Irrci&rjrrep dwro ttjs rrvppas yrj 5 1 pvpaOcunj^ cycyovci* 
TOiavrrj yap iartv rj rmpOivos yrj kou dXrjOivy . (On virgin-soil compare 
the passage of Plinius, quoted by Vallarsi and de Lagarde, 
185-6.) Rabbinical acuteness found in its three letters an indi¬ 
cation of the three names of Adam, David, and Messiah, as the 
beginning, middle, and end of the history of Salvation; Greek 
Jews and Christians in the four letters of its Greek form ’A8ap 
the four quarters of the world: 

'AvaroXirjv t€ Avaiv re McoypflpLav re kox *ApKrov 

( Orac . Sibyll., III., 26, Augustin, tract 9:10 in Joh.). The 
numerical value of its four letters (1+4+1+40) was considered 
as containing a type of Christ as the second temple (John 2:20; 
Primasius, ed. Migne, 68 , 885) or of the 46 days from Wednesday 
after Quinquagesima to the holy Sabbath (Amalarius). Even 
in Mohammedan theology the name played a rOle. “ Cur Adam 
dictus Adam?” was one of the questions put by Abdia ben Salom 
to Mohammed; and because Mohammed answered it like his other 
questions to his satisfaction, Abdia recognized him as prophet 
and became a Moslem. According to Mahometis Abdallae filii 
theologia dialogo explicata Hermanno Nellingaunense interprete 
(1543) his answer was: “Quia creatus de limo terrarum omnium, 
non unius. si enim de uno creatus esset, nulla esset inter homines 
noticiae creatio” [ = creationis notitia?]. With this compare 
Herder in his Oeist der hebrdischen Poesie (ed. Suphan, 438): 
“ Erdenmann heisst er, das ist seine Geschichte,” and every reader 
will have sufficient examples of how much wisdom and folly can 
be connected with a single name. That a new-born child deplores 
the first parents, crying A (Adam) if a boy, E (Eve) if a girl, is 
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a pun, which goes through the whole of the Middle Ages, from 
Andreas, Archbishop of Lund (fl228), to the greatest of the 
medieval Popes, Innocent III. in his “ de miseria humanae con - 
ditionis” down to one of the best German prose writers of the 15th 
century, Albrecht von Eyb (ob einem Manne sei zu nehmen ein 
eelich Weib oder nit), or to the first encyclopedia of the renais¬ 
sance, Gregor Reisch’s margarita philosophica. 1 But this only by 
way of introduction to the name of Adam’s wife, Eve, fTFl. 

2. B[rown]-D[river]-B[riggs] distinguish three roots, mfi. 

I. Phenician = Hebrew JTH live. 

II. = Arabic collect , gather. 

HI. = Aramaic , only in Piel, tell, declare. 

Under the first root, which alone concerns us here, they give only 

STH u. pr. f., Gen. 3:20; 4:1 — here one of the rare misprints 
in their work, h fl instead of Tl—; and 
barn n. pr. m., 2 Chron. 29:14 Kt.; Qr. bHTJT, q. v. sub STfi. 

If we follow this reference we find bNPlT explained may El live , 
under comparison of Phenician "jbfcttiT, “jb^llT. B-D-B do not 
touch the question how to vocalize the Ketib bfcVttT ; S[iegfried]~ 
S[tade] and G[esenius]-B[uhl] print bSfllT, without a warning 
— beside the addition of “Kt.”—that this vocalization does not 
rest on tradition. If we compare similar names as bfcttT beside 
barn, bSfiJB—bsWB, especially b»^PtB beside bK^fiS, it seems 
more likely that the Massorites would have vocalized biWJT 
(c/. Eccl. 11:3 fcttFP); I have, however, no doubt that bfctflT 
gives the original meaning of the name: God gives life , and leads 
us to explain biP)T in a similar way, as (Piel or as) Hifil, not as 
Qal. There seems to be no example in the Old Testament to 
show how the jussive Hifil of iTH and iTH would sound; after 
the analogy of RT and b?^, which are at the same time Qal and 
Hifil, it seems to me that IT may stand for Hifil as well as for 

1 On Andreas, Snnonis filing, ef. the edition of his Hexaemeron by Cl. Gertz, Hanniae, 
1892 , and the review of it by Hanr6au ( Journal dea Savant s, 1893 , p. 125 ). The old school- 
verse was: 

Omnia mascnlns a! nascens, e! femina profort, 

Et dicnnt t! vel at qnotqnot nascnntur ab Eva, 

At dat Adam genitor, e! dedit Eva parens. 

With Andreas it has the following form: 

Post culpam dicta fait Eva, qnod e vel a voce 
Promant lugubri qnotqnot nascnntur ab Eva. 

Et quaevis mulier, et a! qnivis mascnlns istam 
Ingrediens lncem flendo prodamat .... 
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Qal. bfiPlTTa and bit'TTQ are, then, the participles of the same 
roots and B-D-B ought to have placed these two names on 
p. 295 b and 313 6. Now they will make their appearance, no 
doubt, under the root SlTO = wiped out by God or smitten by God , 
which is nonsense as the name of a child. If then, in Gen. 5, we 
find the root Hill = iTFl live , I see no reason why we should not 
find the same root in the name of Eve. Wellhausen and Nddeke 
thought of Arabic serpent; Robertson Smith explained: 
mother of every ^ayy = tribe. Samachsari quotes ( Mufa$$al , 
p. 6, 1) 8as a name of irregular formation; Barhebraeus 
(Grammaire , I., 6) took it as imperative from JL» to tell; for 
Renan it had an Aramaic ring; as it stands, it may be either the 
feminine of a noun or adjective, corresponding to Hebrew Tl, or 
3d fern, perf .= she lives , or finally 3d. masc. perf. Piel (=Hebr. 
HVl, rPH) he, i . e., God has given life. 

3. In the same list of names, Gen. 5, in which we have bfcOTlE 
and bfcrrra we find the name bStbbiTO. The vocalization is 
rather strange and has its analogy only Prov. 27:21 ibbiTtt. I 
don’t see why in this place we do not vocalize ibbpTQ (Part. Piel: 
the man according to the mouth of him that praises him) . If we 
find the name bstorr, we will be inclined to see in bfc*bbffi3 the 
corresponding participle, just as above in bfcCTffl and bfcCtta on 
the side of bfcWT and bKTP. On the other hand it is much 
more likely that, in names of the form b^bbiT, the second mem¬ 
ber be subject, not object, as the present vocalization presupposes: 
“praised be God,” not “he shall praise God”; but then we 
expect the passive, not the active; thus the question of the true 
vocalization of this name must remain open. 

4. It is a very probable assumption that the names of the 
Sethites and Kainites were originally identical; ‘TV in the one list 
corresponds to TV? in the other. De Lagarde declared IVuSaS, in 
which form the latter name in the Septuagint appears, for the 
most original, for reasons which Budde ( Urgeschichte, p. 124) 
did not understand (de Lagarde, Mittheilungen , I., 146). I do 
not wish to express any opinion on the meaning of the name, but 
it seems to me that its twofold form is of the greatest importance 
for the explanation of the name of Jerusalem. According to the 
Tel-Amama tablets we can scarcely doubt that “Urusalim” or 
“Ursalimmu,” i.e., DblD V? the town (of) Salem, is the original 
form of the name. Hitherto we have had no certain example 
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that on Hebrew soil J might be dropped at the beginning of a 
word, although we have sufficient cases of its disappearance in the 
middle of words (c/. b3, mi, Pfi3 = b?3, Win, TlSf 3, etc.). 
Therefore it would be very important if TP and TP? were 
really identical. To me it seems so. For their vocalization I 
should compare *Q5 and • 

5. A name, the explanation of which seems decidedly wrong 
in B-D-B, is "bra. B-D-B give it (p. 137) after bna as 
“man of iron.” We have three men of this name in the Old 
Testament: 1) a Gileadite, 2 Sam. 17:27, after whom 2) a priest 
in the time of Ezra is named (Ezr. 2:61; Neh. 7:63); 3) a Meho- 
lathite, 2 Sam. 21:8. Now one of the chief characteristics of the 
Semitic languages, we are told, is that they do not like to form 
adjectives from nouns denoting material, metals (compare a 
similar difference in this direction between English and German); 
therefore the explanation “man of iron” is quite improbable. On 
the other hand, in Gilead according to the tradition of Genesis, 
Aramaeans and Jews, Laban and Jacob as their representatives, 
met together; it is therefore a priori probable that *0, is Ara¬ 
maic = son, and “'bl a proper name of a person, place, or God. I 
cannot give an exact example for “’bT, but it may be remarked 
that the root bbl, which is very rare in Hebrew, is rather frequent 
in Aramaic, denoting luxurious in bono et malo sensu. 

6 . The supposition of an Aramaic origin of this name is fully 

confirmed by the fact that the first Barzillai has a son named 
DTTfflD. is again a root scarcely once occurring in Hebrew 

(Ps. 63:2), but rather common in Syriac, denoting especially 
weakness of sight; and the other Barzillai, of Mehola, has a son 
called bSPTEP, who married one of the daughters of Saul. Adriel 
has been hitherto explained from Hebrew “herd of God”; it is 
of course nothing but the Aramaic form of the Hebrew bfctTEP 
my help is God or help of God; and we gain thus the fact, most 
important for the ethnology of Palestine, that in the times of 
Saul Aramaeans were settled not only in Gilead, but also at 
Mehola. 

7. It would be of still greater importance, if Egyptian names 
could be traced with certainty among the Israelites; and espe¬ 
cially among their priests. 

Now that DFGPB (Phinehas), the grandson of Aaron and the 
son of Eli, does not mean (from Hebrew) “the mouth of brass” 
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or “the mouth of the serpent,” but is Egyptian = the Negro , has 
been proposed by Lauth a quarter of a century ago ( ZDMQ ., 
XXV., 1871, p. 139; see my Israelitische Eigennamen y p. 112). 
Neither S-St nor G-B mention this explanation. 

In the book just mentioned I referred to another member of 
the same family, bfcjPWB, Ex. 6:25. The first part of this name 
seems to me quite identical with that which we have in PEWiB, 
*piB, the Egyptian origin of which is undoubted. 

In who is named with Aaron as companion with Moses, 
we may seek the Egyptian Horus. 

The brother of the second Phinehas is pBfT Hofni. The first 
part of his name reminds us at once of Pharaoh Hophra JPBft 
and of the Septuagint in Jer. 46:15, which translates CjHCS 
= €ff)vy€v o Airi5 = rjFl 03, a translation which G-B again does not 
think worth mentioning. But I must leave to Egyptologists to 
state whether or not the second part of ^BH (-ni, -ani, -eni, 
etc.) might be Egyptian. 

TSS, which Euting, de Lagarde, Duhm explain of Osiris, 
Isa. 10:9, is likewise a name (Ex. 6:24) for a son of Korah. 

FEWB Ex. 1:15, concerning which I had asked ( loc . cif., p. 112), 
whether it might not be Egyptian, has since been explained from 
Hebrew by de Lagarde. 

?J3^B, Num. 34:25, reminds us of Pharnaces, but on the other 
hand also of Pharaoh. 

It seems to me highly desirable that an Egyptologist should 
spend a few hours in examining the names of persons in Exodus 
and Numbers. But I must return to the Aramaean son-in-law of 
Saul, Adriel. 

8. There is an uncertainty in the biblical statements which of 
the daughters of Saul this Adriel married, Merab or Michal. 
What is the meaning of their names ? I see in Merab an 
abbreviation of a name found in the same family, viz .: b?2l 3TPJ2, 
i. e., “Baal fights.” I know that the latter name is also written 
bswna and it is very tempting to consider this form as the orig¬ 
inal and to explain it in accordance with Is-boseth, Imru-1- 
qais T\XD2 1ZTX) as “man of Baal.” Even the name 

b?:rr, which everywhere is written by the Massorites with double 
3, might be taken as b?3TT after the analogy of bH£PP . But if we 
compare and ttD'T, I do not see why we should not derive 
all these names from the same root, n*n, ITi, explaining bETT’ 
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not as “warrior for Baal,” still less “against Baal”—the former 
explanation with G-B!—but “Baal fights,” as participle, 

“Baal is fighting,” Merab a disfigured abbreviation. (Note how 
often in the Psalms the cry is heard that God may yi the cause 
of his worshiper.) It is a rule with Semites that members of the 
same family bear similar names; the best known example of this 
is Hassan, Hossain, Muhassin (c/. Goldziher, ZDMG ., L., 1896, 
119, Sabbar, Subbair, Musabbir as names of the sons of Aaron); 
therefore the 3 of Merab seems to me to testify for the 2 of 
bjayHS and then also for that of bjSTT. Again it seems that 
female names are sometimes abbreviations of male names. In 
this way, at least, I explain the name and (Sara) as 
perfect of the same root, the imperfect of which we have in 
biOtt'; the latter name meaning “God will fight,” the former 
“He has fought.” The verbs v b pass into verbs H'b; thus “HID 
was changed into fT"fe. Even the Septuagint still testifies that 
the termination of is quite different from that in ■'btlSl, 
* M Tip, i 'TZF, etc.; for it does not transliterate it by -at, but like 
that of Arabic *y0 by -a, 2 ap(p)a, Sim. We ought to follow this 
example, writing and pronouncing 8ina y Sara . 

9. But where does Michal blTM, the name of Merab's sister, 

come from? B-D-B do not mention it (p. 408) under the root 
b^, though the female name (^)fTby may tempt us to see in it 
an example similar to those hitherto adduced; they will mention 
it, I suppose, with the appellative byS3. Olshausen saw in it a 
mutilated forip of bSOTa who is like God; but it is not very 
probable that for a girl such a name was chosen among Semites, 
and it is very curious to note that the Septuagint renders it 
McA^oX. Some scholars have therefore considered the * as a 
graphic deformation of b; but it is just as probable a phonetic 
change. Especially in Aramaic we find liquidae disappearing 
or rather changing into f. Hebrew Gilgal has its Aramaic equiv¬ 
alent in gigla , DblsblD = Aramaic sis la, bsbs = Aramaic ?l?la; 
£i£aviov is certainly = ; cf. further jxo^o, etc. I should 

place b'SFO under the root “}bS3, leaving the origin of the last 
letter in suspense. 

10. One word, finally, on the spelling of lyDUT Issachar. It 
is now generally recognized that the Massorites wish us to read 
"■0EP Issachar by a qere perpetuum; see Baer, Genesis , p. 84. 
But how to explain the Ketib, HSiyD*’? Wellhausen (Sawmei, 
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pp. v and 95) took it = 13to to^K. I am inclined to explain it in 
the same (or at least in a similar) way, which Wellhausen (Bleek, 
6th edit., p. 584 sq.) applied to spellings like ''0VD12&, ff'OttTSfl, 
DSDTffO. In the preface to Job Baer (p. v) called attention to 
the fact that in a certain MS. “quod adhuc inauditum, to supeme 
appicto pusillo ID, to appicto pusillo D insignitur.” Instead of 
above the letter, the D in the adduced examples came to stand 
beside the IS. Quite in the same way I explain the second IS of 
“OW: it was to denote that the sibilant was IS and not to. But 
despite this second XO the Massorites will be right in finding in 
the word the root 13to; we must but remember that Issachar is a 
name of one of the northern tribes, where the pronunciation of 
*1S and to was different from that of the south. How Saadja 
transcribed the name can be seen with Kampffmeyer, ZDPV., 
XV., 27; Beidhawi, I., 85, 25, has where y" = 7 

= &’, and and ,j^ = to and to (cf. Lagarde’s theory). The 
Massoretic vocalization considers the name as formed from the 
imperfect Nifal. S-St, to be faithful to their ars nesciendi, do 
not mention that similar names have since been found, as bfcOSflT, 
see H. D. Mtlller, Epigraphische Denkmdler , p. 48; G-B, sub 
ISto, refer at least to Wellhausen, Skizzen , III., 3, where the latter 
quotes Arabic Shakr. On the correspondence between to, to, 
0; j, z I must not enlarge here. I may be 

permitted to close with stating it as my firm belief that the 
American Journal op Semitic Languages and Literatures, if 
it will promote further investigation of Semitic proper names, 
will do one of the greatest possible services to the studies for 
which it is founded. 1 

1 Some minor additions to the letter 2 in the Lexicon of B-D-B may here be added: 

Page 916. Tib •* a reference to Tib is desirable; names of places compounded with 
->nb t are to be found in Arabia and Greece as well as in Palestine, D*w 

yvaBot, etc. 

Page 92 a. my toell, or better, the man from Beer. 

Page 94 a. "»3J3 perhaps = Pers. Bayauo*, Baywac, but cf. NOldeke, Penieche Studien, p. 413. 
Page 103. pT2, for which no explanation is given, means “gravel n ; cf. the modern 
Ramie = “ sand. 1 * 

Page 112. rnpyb rP3 reminds me of the DIRtpy rP3 1 Sam. 31:11; cf. AS tore t and 
A+poftmi, de Lagarde’s combination of and wifi.. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD.' 

By Pbofessob C. Levias, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 

HI. MORPHOLOGY. 2 

Pa"®l.— Perfect —§273. The vowel of the first syllable is 
generally d , before gutturals mostly i or e (§68). The vowel of 
the second syllable tends to stay in all the forms. 


Pa" el. 


Perfect — 




Sing. 3d masc. . . 

bap 

Co) .b-Bp 

biBp 

3d fern.. . . 


T\~ ,»b"Bp 


2d com. ... 

nbap 

nbiap 

— 

1st “ ... 

[nf'bBp 

[nJ'brBp 

[n]-biBp 

Plur. 3d masc. | 

*ibBp 

sib-Bp 

b^iBp 

— 

2d masc... 

.[jftnbBp 

[•]^n'7 .[■psimb-Bp 


1st com.. | 

MbBp 

■jrb- ,Mb-Bp 

— 

r -tHw 

]T>~ 

— 

Imperfect — 




Sing. 3d masc. .. 

'pb ,bBp"b 

'pb ,b"Bp"b 

■pb .biBp'b 

3d fern. ... 

bBpn 

b'Bpn 

b*iBpn 

2d masc. .. 

bapn 

b^Bpn 

— 

1st com. .. 

'«.bttjra 

'» . b^Bp'Sl 

b*iBp-» 

3d masc. .. 


'pb .[■jftbBp’b 


3d fern. ... 




2d masc. .. 


[■jJlbBpFI 


1st com. .. 

baps 

'p'3 ,b'Bp3 

biBps 


i See AJSL., VoL XIII., No. 1, pp. 21-78; No. 2, pp. 118-139. 
2IMd. t pp. SO, 118. 
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Pa' 'el. — Continued. 


Imperative— 




Sing. 2d masc... 

bfip 

b*ep 

biop 

2d fem.... 


*b*op 

— 

Plur. 2d masc... 


(ts) ,^b*op 

— 

Infinitive. 


*bitsp 


Participle— 



Active, sing. masc. 

bOp33 

b*Op33 

(biBpfi) 

fem.. 

»bOp33 

Passive, sg. masc. 


bttp33 


fem.. 


abtppxj 



EXAMPLES FOB PA"fiL. 

Pebfect. — 3d sing. masc. —§274. a) [B btpp, btSp; T b*^Ep; 
M b*tJ»p; S VjJ].—b*2p Ned. 496; fat B. M. 65 a; D*b® he 
finished, Sabb. 118 6; 0*b0 he scraped, ibid. 74 6; D*bB he tore, 
broke, B. Q. 19 6; tpiO he climbed up, ibid. 20 a; TpISL he said 
grace, Ber. 53 6; D2** Yeb. 18 6. 1 

6) [M bitOKp; S V}J].—1112 he sent, Ned. 496, Ber. 58 a; 
“Ip® he told a lie, Sanh. 98 a; pbp he removed, Ber. 42 a; IfflSC 
he jumped, M. MS., B. M. 84 a; 15*2 (or 15*2) he vexed, Qidd, 
706 (§8); 05*33 B. Q. 516; D5T3 roared, Ball. 596; 21*5 'Er. 
75 6; 1D1*B he separated, SOta 4 6; 51*H it happened, Sabb. 87 6 
(M. MS* 51*5). 

c) ‘ipri ed. Ven. Ber. 22 6. 

ci) By analogy with **b: *1151 he turned around, V. L., A. Z. 
38 6; *H1pTfl he lied, Yeb. 55 a.* 

3d sing, fem.—% 275. a) [T nb*Bp; Pal.Talm. ObtJp, PjbtSp; 
M PlSbtJSp; S a_L_j_b].—5131B2 she cooked, Ned. 666; Sb*2p 
ibid.; 510*22 she prepared, Nidd. 37 a.’ 

6) Sllffl she sent, Col. MS., Meg. 16 a (voc.). 

2d sing, com.— §276. a) [T (»)Flb*Op; M 0b*t3Kp; S i^]- 
—Flb*2p Sanh. 1026; FlbSlp acceptesi, Pes. 866. 

6) nillD Qidd. 72 6; HFI312T thou didst invite, F. MS., Sanh. 
1096. 

1 tj*1K$ /«.&rlrd, p. 26; II3T the told, HO., ed. pr.7Sd,’ 5 1 '3p5 SU., No. Iim. (toc.). 

2 This word is usually taken to be a noun.—‘HJ?© 8M, f No. Lin. 

3 In later literature: she completed, TO., ed. Harkavy, §74. 
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1st sing. com. —§277. a) [B Flbtpp; T n-b-Bp; Pal. Talm. 
n-btip; M rrbtJHp; S 1 ] — ft-b-gp B. Q. 70 a; -n-E® I put 
under ban, ibid. 17 a; rV’3‘Hj3 I brought near, Sabb. 89 b; 

I flattered, M. Q. 17 a; "O-'IB I said grace, Ber. 49 a. 

b) [T n-bttp].—"Tra I sent, Meg. 7 6 ('En Y. n-Tra); -nsa 
I gave for less, B. M. 103 b; -ITB3 I made a noise, Ber. 67 b. 1 

c) (T-BiSB I have gathered you, B. Q. 113 b ).’ 

3d plur. masc. —§278. o) [B ^btpp; T *lb-tpJ3; Pal. Talm. 
■pbtSp; M irb-CHp; S v ©-, ilbrap Gitt. 706; sip-bp they 

removed, Ber. 42 aj iQ'Hp they brought near, Qidd. 81 a; VPE® 
they put under ban, M. Q. 16 o; ifl-pFl they instituted, Ned. 10 a, 
Gitt. 49 6; -3-pP B. B. 172 6. 

6) [T ^ibtpp; S ^©-, « ]-—TWO they sent, Ber. 42 o; TIB® 

they praised, Gitt. 66 a; TSB they diminished, Taan. 24 6; -*fl® 
ibid. 23 b; -"VS they vexed, Eeth. 616.’ 

c) fipri M. Q. 3 6, Pea. 30 6; pIp-Fl Pes. 116 b, Yeb. 316; *V|ira 
C. MS., Meg. la (voc.); “fipy they removed, Bull. 696; ip“ip 
they clung to, B6$a 11 o. 

2d plur. masc. —§279. a) [T ’pFlb-tpp; M *pPlb-t3Kp; S 
Tlb-Bp Sanh. 1016, Gitt. 70 6; V13-3T you sold, A. Z. 
71 a: Vl-BBTI turn ye, M. MS., Pes. 40 a* 

6) ■pfrjttB Ber. 546; Wn®B M. MS., ibid.; flFOSC ye would 
have endangered, Ber. 26 a. 

1st plur. com .—§ 280. a) [T Mb-ttp; M *pb-t3Hp; S ,_j-, ^-V^-o]. 
—tOb-Bp we took upon, Taan. 23 a; KSBTB we (I) said grace, 
Ber. 68 6, eds.; ■p-p- , |)3 ibid.; ppFl we instituted, Succ. 4 6; *p-b®3 
we cooked, B. B. 736; '(tt-^B (I) we pronounced a benediction, 
M. MS., Ber. 58 6.* 

6) H3"3tpB we freed, Qidd. 62 6; H3-“lp3 we cleaned, B. B. 74 6. 

Imperfect. —§281. In the imperfect the vowel of the first 
stem-consonant is, with a few exceptions, always d. In the 2d 
and the 3d person plural the second stem-vowel is invariably 
omitted. 

l rPTTO> rpps®. rfHtPB. HO. ed. pr.47c. 2 IT'jinijl, HQ.ilc. 

* they sent, SM ., No. un. (voc.). 

4 Qf. 9 S 20 S, 282 , o;-^PUp*n$, TG. t ed. Harkavy, § 210 . 

5 KJV'TB* TB -* IL 52 5 irpO ibid - 5 - 
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3d sing. masc. —§282. a) [BT bC’ftDp'; M btJSp'O; S V^aj]. 
—urnzrb he divorces, Ar. 23 a; a'S^b dries, Sabb. 141 a; 
says grace, Ber. 46 a; Dbip3 pays, B. Q. 108 a; par!) sells, Qidd. 
20 a; b^pS receives, B. B. 4 a; Dapb Yeb. 186; VnBSTb Gitt. 69 a. 

6) TTO^b sends, Sabb. 140 6, Ber. 616; ftbjpb shaves, ibid. 
110 6; “®rb sings, Sanh. 7 a; “HPP3 places, B. M. 84 a; Flb®b 
strips, Sanh. 109 6. 

c) "jiarb sells, Sanh. 96 a; biTSTb shakes, M. MS., Sabb. 66 b. 
s]i*Gb ed. Ven. Ber. 36 a; "jiSTb 'En Y. 'Ar. 306, eds. *arb.‘ 

3d sing. fern. —§283. a) [BT bt’OBpFl; M b’tJHp'Tl; S 
—TDBTDF1 B. Q. 20 6, Sabb. 110 a. 

6) “flipfl sends, Ber. 18 6; nblDFI takes off, Sabb. 110 a. 
o) Nidd. 6 6. 

2d sing. masc. —§284. a) b^apPl B. B. 21a; yBTBFI thou 
repairest, Yeb. 63 a; fSlTFl sellest, B. M. 107 a. 

6) Ipyri thou pullest out, Pes. 113 a; flBSFI thou believest, 
Gitt. 306. ‘ 

1st sing, com.— §286. a) [B bttpS; T b^pK, btap^H; M 
btMtp^; S ViilJ.—bSpK Ber. 28a; b-3pK Bag. 6 6; 

Ber. 48 a; Ber. 22 6, M. MS.; 1 prepare, Ball. 

60 a; tS-ffip-Sl Qidd. 40 a. 

6) TrUTH I send, Sanh. 98 a; “ipiTS I uproot, Ber. 64 6. 
c) liars I sell, B. M. 108 a. 1 

3dplur. masc. —§286. [BT pbtpp*; M ■pbtSHp'D; S *»]- 
—ibap^b Gitt. 7 a; ! ft2’Tj2"'b Meg. 4 a; flJSb vex, Ber. 28 a; 
ClSpb say grace, ibid. 60 a; "Oprrb they order, Gitt. 49 6.’ 

3d plur. fern. —§287. [BT ]blDp^; M ("psbtiSp'O; S — 

laST'b they hinder, Col. MS., Zeb. 40 a. 

1st plur. com. —§288. a) [BT b(')ttp3; S —b'ap'O 

Bag- 5 6, Yeb. 121 a; Pes. 103 6; “ppM we order, H6r. 

13 6; 123T3 Ber. 46 6. 

6) “WID3 we send, Sanh. 109 a. 
c) tp“Q3 Ber. 36 a, ed. Ven. 

'Dfljrb. HO ., ed. pr. 113o; PTb- Igg. SerirA, 25. 

•pars- TO., ed. Cassel, g9. 

* M them Oive a ■pfcflQ ^TJtp. HQ., ed. pr. 110 d. 
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Imperative. — Sing. maac. —§289. a) [BT bOOtt)?; M btJHp; 
S Vjj].—fST sell, Ber. 626; yETO repair, Yeb. 63a; D^Jp 
Tam. 276; V<aj5 B. Q. 117 a; Tpplll Ber. 64 a; fP3? prepare, 
M. Q. 27 6; 3*’ 1 ©)! count, Meg. 116. 

6) Trip send, B. M. 4 a; “to give tithes, Ned. 446; “flBH 
believe, Gitt. 306. 

c) biaj? Sanh. 48 6; ]i3T B. M. 108 a. 

Sing. fem. —§290. a) [T *'b'T2]5; S «]—"’blBSl cook, Ned. 

66 6; ’’H'blD pay, B. M. 42 6. 

Plur. masc. —§291. a) [BT JlbCOtp)?; S a^4-«].—VPS? 

R. H. 17 a; VPV prepare, A. Z. 17 a; WHJ? come early, Ctol 
come late, Ber. 8 a; TTM spread out, Er. 94 a; with loss of stem- 
vowel: qpPlffl Gitt. 84 6; *0211 B. B. 22 a. 

Infinitive. —§292. The usual form of the infinitive is ‘'bitOp; 
the other forms occnr but sporadically. The change of the first 
vowel to i is rare. 

а) qattftlfi: 1 TltO® Col. MS.,Meg. 4a (voc.); J “Hipttj to lie, 
Sanh. 98 a; “’B'i©? ibid. 42 a; '‘H'QIO to give praise, Pes. 2 a; 'Hi'TO 
to send, Sabb. 108 6; ■'S‘TQ to bless, "Hi?? to vex, M. Q. 9 6; ‘DY'lp 
Col. MS., Zeb. 86 a; ''ip'Pjnb Ber. 296; lisb to lie flat, Sabb. 
104 a. 

б) qittfilG: 1 "HiS'Qb to subtract, Zeb. 37 6; "lipTlb to do 
the proper thing, B. M. 108 a; ’’SiTTI to explain, Zeb. 69 a; 

to make an '&rttb, Er. 76 6; * l bia*'B to make unfit, Zeb. 42 a, 
for ■'b’i-T'yb Pes. 86 a, read with eds. and MSS. “’blSy'Kb. 

c) qatttlft: fcOiStb to sell, A. Z. 306; SpiBDb to doubt, 
Ned. 2 6; JOi©H to be wanting, HOr. 116. 

d) qattild: "'TM to lash, Pes. 62a, B. M. 86a. 

e) qattftld: *3Sb to lie flat, M. MS., Sabb. 104 a. 

f) qattftlft: K)lb?b to cut, split, B. Q. 1136 (but cf. Levy’s 
Dictionary, s. v.). 

g) qattil: DS*pb Yeb. 396; b'SPl to wound, B. Q. 87 a; 
splSb to say grace, Ber. 63 6; to®b to uproot, B. B. 82 a. 

h) qatthl: 1p*Ob Ber. 226. (This might also be a form 
qatt&l.) 

t) maqattil: tolffiab B. B. 82a. 

i Cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, glOlig. 

s Yemen MSS. have sometimes *1“ or 1~ for i, which is the Arabic way of vocalisation. 

i - 
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j) maqattal: fi3B33 to become darker , Nidd. 206/ TjS'Tpj 
to patch, 'Artlkh, B. B. 20 a. 

k) maqatt&ift: iOtpB'ab to free, Qidd. 646. 

V) qattftlflie: *' < 0"Q2l to fumigate with sulphur, B. Q. 936; 
to benefit, M. Q. 12 a; to turn, V. L., A. Z. 38 6. 

m) qatt&lhi: ‘'ilirillj, 'Artlkh, M. Q. 12a. 1 

Active Pabticiple. —§293. The a-prefix has sometimes an 
i vowel. At times it is dropped (§58), especially with enclitic 
pronouns. 

Sing. masc. —§294. a) 1I3*1E33 explains, Ned. 26 (§8); 
riJaiDO puts under ban, ibid. 7 6; y“]K2 explains, ibid. 34 a; ‘pSTO 
sells, ibid. 316; V*fiD33 neutralizes, Pes. 115 6; ^©"73 clings, 
B. M. 71 a; perhaps also Von wounds, M. MS., B. Q. 87 a; DOp 
Ber. 18 6.* 

6) TTH? returns, Ned. 33 6; >1^333 shaves, ibid. 19 6; 213833 
leaves, 'Artlkh, Meg. 12 6; 2ll522P33 rows, Keth. 85 a; 135‘'a B. Q. 
101a; “TTO33 recites, Ber. 10 a, 13 a; • ITTra seeks, Ber. 15 a; 
rrsfelM makes glad, Ber. 35 6. 

Sing. fern. —§295. PPE333 atones, Macc. 116; 2PS233 vexes, 
Yeb. 63 a; KtJlBJK? adorns, ibid. 636; tflTPRp turns, ibid.; XOjSlRp, 
rnpTOp, lies, Ned. 91a; K213B33 makes ineffective, Ber. 55a; 
comes near, B. B. 73 6; iOS^a relents, Yeb. 636; 
Ned. 91 a. 

Plur. masc. —§296. 1*72033 they anger, Ned. 21 6; "OjaiS vex, 
ibid. 23 a; '0)312533 tell lies, R. H. 32 6; "p^Ca remove, 'WM pro¬ 
nounce benediction, Ber. 44 6; *033233 Taan. 23 6, 24 6, Ber. 10 a; 
VlEM frighten, Meg. 29 a; *0*033 scatter, strew, Gitt. 57 a; 
* 02333 ' steal, Ber. 18 6; OtpSTa A.'z.’ 19 6; n37p Ber. 18 6; 725M 
vine-gardeners, B. M. 73 a; *0*1®33 Pes. 113 a; *11201333 benefit, 
M. Q. 12a.* 

Plur. fern. —§ 297. 1T32H33 wink, Sabb. 62 6; *)123r033 move, 
Sanh. 67 6; *|32lira keep warm, Gitt. 70 a. 

, ‘’H*rpb, SM ., No. xxv. (voc.); ibid - No * LXX * ed. pr., p. 20; 

spiipb. BO. 73; 282; "Ipbc. TO., ed. Cassel, §28; pipb to explain. TO.. 

ed. Harkavy, $200; sprQJjlj • TB -< u - 9 - 

a BJJ’TO. BO., ed. pr., 133d; fllpjTp, Igg. Ser frd, 33. 

*^3?P?»I5. HO. ed. pr. 1006. 
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PASSIVE Pabtioiple. — Sing. masc. —§298. pURTp squeezed 
in, Sabb. 65 ay “flBBp explained, Ber. 55 ay p3Ep pampered, 
Sabb. 109 a, B. Q. 34 ay “©Ftp broken, Dbpp entire, Taan. 25 ay 
*(pbp stretched flat, Sabb. 104 ay 533p is leprous, Boll. 60 ay 
!3Fpp is nearer, Ber. 44 b. 

Sing. fem. —§299. H33Tip proper, Taan. 22 b; HFpnp Ned. 
37 a, fcODFPp wanting, ibid. 23 b; H]3B0p doubtful, Bft$a 4 b; 
HFpyp intercalated, Ned. 63 ay e. KPHpjp with young, B. Q. 47 a. 

piur. masc. —§300. , p5"Qp Yeb. 63 ay yB!pp are gathered, 
Ned. 8 b y “pSEp pampered, Sabb. 54 a, 109 ay *lpBCp doubted, 
Qidd. 39 ay Tibia tired, Ber. 6 b; "'lap'lp dried, A. Z. 28 6y 'KOp 
gathered, Ber. 56 ay "TSTp, Alfftsl, B. M., Pereq. IV. 

Plur.fem. —§301. ]3ppp are near, Sabb. 104 ay IpbFtp are 
separated, Keth. 5 b; , ]iOnOp placed with interruption, B. B. 73 ay 
J^PQp scattered, Ber. 56 ay "jTBJp are tithed, Bull. 7 b. 

Pabtioiples with Enclitic Subject - Pbonouns. — Active 
Participle. —§302. a) X35 ,| "Ctp Ber. 53 b; K3“flTIp I repeat, 
ibid.; MITT© will answer, Sanh. 91a (f.); K3“ffiB53 I send, 
Sabb. 108 6. '' 

b) npnap thou explainest, Bull. 58 ay FlS"Qp Ber. 53 b; 
np“i3p divorcest, ibid. 56 ay nppTp thou sellest, B. M. 72 a, 
rnpTp wilt thou lead, Keth. 63 a (f.); FOTlTp, Alfftsl, B. B. 406. 

c) arnmjp we bribe, Taan. 24 ay fcOTStp we sell, Qidd. 59 ay 
*|3"’7 ! }Cp we put in order, Taan. 14 ay "S'ppDp we take, Ber. 44 ay 
* | 3*13 , ipXJ, ■jD’nnnp, ibid. 52 ay p-pFnra we silence, ibid. 33 ay 
•rp“iap ibid. 36 ay ■JTp'np Pes. 58 ay -|rpELT Yeb. 41 b. 1 

d) *IFTB3F!p ye favor, Keth. 846y VTpFSp Ber. 42ay ^Fl'pbcp 
ye remove, B. M. 73 ay tlFTTGltpp Keth. 112 ay pTlpblBp M. MS., 
Sanh. 30 ay pFPpblD Sanh. 30 ay ilFTbpp Sabb. 88 ay lirnpp ye 
diminish, B. M. 77 a.’ 

Passive Participle. —§303. 6) FTTp?P thou art bidden, Ber. 
10 ay rnpEFtt Yeb. 65 6 (f.); mas© thou art with child, B. B. 
1416. 

c ) ■p'prnp we are far, B. B. 73 6y *3 n 7p?^3 Yeb. 47 6. 

d) ilFFpFpp ye are near, B. B. 65 a. 

1 StJJTpT^np, TO., ed. Cassel, 891; , ibid. 89. 

J Wp’Wjpp .HO. 44; ’J’lnbSJjp , HO. od. pr. 107 o. 
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Hebbaioa 


Aph'el. 


Perfect— 



biops 

Sing. 3d masc. .. 

bppa 

b*ppK 

3d fem.... 

Fr ,»bpp» 

(a) ,rr .nb^apH 

rr .xbiopK 

2d masc. .. 

nbppa 

(a) .nbppa 

— 

2d fem... . 

rrbppn 


— 

1st com. .. 

[n]"bop» 

[n]-b-ppK 

[nj'biops 

\ 

!ibop« 

^"Op!* 

iibntap« 

Plur. 3d masc. -j 

b^apH 

3d fem.. . . 



— 

2d masc... 

fimbppa 

(p) .yinb-pp!* 

— 

1st com. | 

,-jbppa ,ie$pp» 

.-jr’b'ppH 

— 

•pbttpit ,^bpp« 

■jrbppsi 

— 

Imperfect— 


( , '2,'5, , 'b),b , 'ppb 


Sing. 3d masc.. . 

('V5,''b),bt>pb 

-- 

3d fem.. . . 

bppn 

b-ppp 

■-- 

2d masc.. . 

bppn 

b-ppn 

-—- 

1st com. . . 

bpp!* 

b-ppn 

-- 

Plur. 3d masc... 

3d fem.... 

2d masc... 

Cp ."b) J/jftbapb 
('■*3 ,'^b) ,-jbppb 
C*b) .[‘^bapn 


1st com. .. 

bpp? 

b’ppD 

•- 

Imperative— 


b-pp» 


Sing. 2d masc.. . 

bapi* 

_ ■ 

2d fem.. .. 


'b-ppsi 

-- 

Plur. 2d masc.. . 

Infinitive. 

bttj- ,!ibppi* 

[■g^pps 

'biapS! 

iibwpK 

Participle— 


b'ppp 


Active, sing. masc. 

bppp 

--- 

fem.. 

Passive, sg. masc. 

xbapp 

xbapp 

bppp 


fem.. 


sbapp 
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EXAMPLES FOB APH'EL. 

Pebfeot. — 3d sing. masc. —§304. a) [B btJpH; TM V'tJpK; 
S v^ ].—TFJOH he testified, Ber. 58 a; p'pm he lit, Sabb. 21 6; 
tpbh entrusted, Sebu. 45 b; TpDS Ned. 39 6; V’pTDS caused to 
pass over, Sanh. 776; ‘ppm (§68) grew old, Zeb. 59 a; y’bm 
became worm-eaten, Macc. 7 6; ‘pFlIirH 'En Y. Bekh. 44 6. 

6) naasi he looked at, Ber. 28a; TTWt Ned. 41a; mm 
made profit, B. Q. 50 a; fi3l25H found, B. HI. 23 6. 1 

c) HVlCit putrefied, Naz. 50 a; (■p‘'?im25H causes us to hear, 
Ned. 73 a, Meg. 7 a, R. H. 6 a, Taan. 30 a). 

3d sing, fern.— §305. a) [B nbttpPJ; T nb'dpH, nbttpK; M 
mb^JpR, mbtJp»; S nVnm she began, Gitt. 73 a, 

Yeb. 796; miftm Nidd. 57 6; nb'am Yeb. 26 a; rtnjna Alf. 
Pee. 7 a, With loss of stem-vowel: fTTDam Nidd. 57 6; rp‘3p‘ , S 
Yeb. 396 (legal style). 

6) Kfiam M. Q. 27 6; C» Tem. 31 a. 2 

c ) nsipWt she became old, Nidd. 47 a. 

2d sing, masc.— §306a. [B Flbtipn; T snb'tDpH, flb'tJpit; 
Pal. Talm. nbtJptt; M nb^pK; S * v ?*) ].—I-HOBS: didst spoil, 
Eeth. 61 6; riTTICtfl didst witness, Pes. 113 6; Ffflpm modest dif¬ 
ficult, B. B. 1.29 a; rHISTO didst turn, Pes. 86 6; riTOlDit didst 
find, B. M. 63 a." 

2d sing. fern. —§306/3. PF^Sim didst place, B. Q. 114 a. 

1st sing. com .—§307. a) [B fibppri; T FTb^tJpK; Pal. Talm. 
rrbtJpK; M tvb'DpK, tvbopK; S I stirred up, 

Sanh. 95 a (Palest.); " l p"’Tm I gained claim to possession, B. B. 
41 a; n p" , rm I supported, Ned. 22 a; 'p^rnH I have removed, 
B. B. 26 a; rVQ'bfflfct I have delivered, Taan. 29 a; JVIT'TrS I 
have destroyed, 'En Y. ibid. 25 a. 4 

6) 1131138 Sabb. 1406, B. Q. 206; "'JTipH I chased away, 
B. M. 108 6; 'lim Sanh. 95 a. 

3d plur. masc. —§308. a) [B ilbppH; T ib'tipS; Pal. Talm. 
■pbtJpH; M b-tJpK; S ,©-, nn^pS Zeb. : 86a; VPTlpH 

Sanh. 27 a; W’ljpa grew dark, Pes. 118 6; iR2‘ v 1p8 came before, 

1 Whether i® originally Qal, as Kantzsch holds (Gramm, des bibl. Aram., p. 174), 

or Aph'el, as NOldeke (GOA. 1884, p. 1019) asserts, is immaterial as regards the form. 

TO., ed. Harkavy, §388. 

* , HG. ed. pr. 102 b. 

4 ‘’TpyS’ HG • <**• P r - ® c » 8M. No. v. o (roc.); ibid. No. xxm, 

(toc.). 
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Hebbaioa 


Ber. 60 6; ^pTn'K were far away, Bull. 17 a. With loss of stem- 
vowel, by analogy with the participle: •Q“lp > 'it 0. MS., Zeb. 86a; 
■nriDH B. Q. 73 a; •pp'lpi* Hag. Hat. Sabb’. 88 a; 5irOK Men. 64 b. 

~'b) !)TOOK Ned. 50‘ah, Sanh. 109 a; rttHK Taan'.’23 b; TlbsK 
were successful, A. Z. 26 a. 1 

c) they caused to be removed, Qidd. 81 a; ( ! TD ,, Tp ! HBK 
they separated them, ibid. 696). 

d) l&n* Nidd. 66 a; Gitt. 26; Ber. 606, 666; 

WOK Qidd.’ 70 6; “OTTWI Meg. 14 6; pfflT* have adopted, Hull. 4a. 1 

3d plur.fem. —§309. ’pSUDK have'ameliorated, B. M. 1106; 

■pSlDS have found, Nidd. 48 a.* 

T 2dplur. masc. —§310. a) [flPlbtSprj; T ■pPlV'Op*; 

—flWHM* ye made war, Tam. 316. 

6)‘ , |W‘ , ©“|» M. MS., B. B. 1716; ■pWHgwJI Sabb. 67 a; 

VPfiaiDH ye paid attention, Succ. 31 a. 

1st plur. com. —§311. a) [B fcObttpH; T M "pb^tipR 

S ,J-, ^44 ]•— Ber * 15 a- * With loss of stem-vowel: 

"p^bflftK began , Ber. 14 b; Sanh. 26 b; ^bSlpS Nidd. 30 a. 

T ’ 6) »3n3tp« Pes. 26; Ned. 79 a; ■gratfk’O. MS., Zeb. 

68 6; k Sabb. 30 6; JfOm H6r. 10 a>* 

Impebfeot.— 3d sing. masc. —§312. a) [B bttpST, http*; T 

b“t3p^; M btSpW; S rjD? Qidd. 81a; pTBffl becomes 

sweet , Ber. 39 a; D*Hfib puts under ban , * Ar. 28 a; p*?53 Qidd. 17 a; 

HTBlrb puts under heavy restrictions , Yeb. 88 a; TCSb B. M. 68 a. 

* 6) 1W B. Q. 81 a; T2W') ibid. 49 6; m OTi Keth. 16 6; TBT? 

Ber. 6 a; 5Mb Ned. 26 a; fHSPS lets fly , A. Z. 10 a. 5 

-2d aiwgr. masc .—§313. a) TZT35F1 punishest , IJag. 5 6; b“*Ylfl 

windest skeins , 'ArClkh, Yeb. 63 a; y'EHTl Pes. 7 a. 

6) HSTDR findest, Sabb. 162 6. 

laf sing. com. —§314. a) p^Tfifct Taan. 23 6. 

6) I take my word back, Sanh. 102 6. e 

3d plur. masc.— §316o. [B -pbtDprP, ■pbBJT; T flbtpp:, 

M fftdpM; S v c^ej].— 1 Wflrt Sabb. 1616; ro“l)Tb 'Ar. 

28 a; ’puj3“lb they notice, 'En Y. Gitt. 66 a; ^Q^p'p Sebu. 12 a; 

TTWb Alf.’B. B. 29 a. 

• : • 

1 'pJCTJi became worm-eaten, Hal. Pet., 881. 

» BO. ed. pr. 98d; 0*113$$, ibid. 130 b. 

* 'RPSnS • BO. ed. pr. 29 d. ' 

* 1J75T3S • Ta -< e* 1 - Harkavy. $80; ■JjnijniS • ibid - * w > m 

. 5 mipiw, TO., ed. Harkavy, 8385; n’jrV'b, BO. ed. pr. 35 d. 

, HO. ed. pr. 04c. 
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3d plur. fem. —§315/3. ■jT23“ib Gitt. 56 a. 

2d plur. masc. —§316. [B ■pVdpnn; T pbtppri; M -pbopKII; 
S ^ 4 -eI ].—^pTpri ye claim possession, B. B. 296; ^tT'Snpri ye 
pay attention, Ned. 91 6; yinaion Alf. ibid. 

1st plur. com. —§317. a) p’lH? Taan. 23 6. 

6) H3tp? Sabb. 306. 

Imperative. — Sing. masc. —§318. a) [B bppPJ; T b'tipH; 
S vj-4].—"pppH hide, Sabb. 51a; r“ip5j! Ber. 556; ET^H Ned. 3a. 

6) rPBS let fly, Sebu. 306; “ipEX Succ. 44 6. 

Sing. fem. —§319. a) [T , 'b' , ppS,’’bppSi; S —■'H , ''npN 

Sabb. 1516, eds. 

Plur. masc. —§320. a) [T sib'ttpSt; Pal. Talm. ]lbtJpS; S 
"Ij Aj.|]—^T" l “)pX Ned. 40a; WblflSf! finish, Ber. 8 6; 
^b‘ , nr>» begin, M. Q. 22 a; VH33NI teach, ibid. 13 6; WV1H turn 
south, B. B. 25 6; SlB'HnH come early, Sanh. 70 6; Jlb'TDEPK twist, 
'En Y., Bekh. 86. 

6) [T ilbttpS].—WTTli* arrange the pieces, Gitt. 67 6; 

Sanh. 38 a. 

c) be strong, hail! Gitt. 62 a; teach ye, P. MS., 

Ber. 13 6. ' ’ 

d) "fllfTK return, Keth. 84 6. 

Infinitive. —§321. The usual form of the infinitive is "'biDpSt; 
all the other forms occur only sporadically. 

а) ’aqthlfi: "TTOitb Qidd. 706; ■'‘T’inCNl to testify,M&cc.Qa; 

to separate, Qidd, 696; "H'fenH to remind, Ber. 146; 
"’"VVTfK to warn, Macc. 23 a; TJTDflNl to be astonished, B. B. 98 6; 
"'IflinpH (§23 c) to declare false, Sanh. 69 a; "'ITi'PK to extend, 
B. Q. 50 a; TH122jb to cause to grow, M. Q. 26; ■Q'Hirjb to destroy, 
Taan. 29 a (§50). 

б) ’iqtftlfi: "biCB'Xb to make unfit, Pes. 146; *'3imzj"'fc<b to 
make water, B. B. 19 6; ‘Oiop'Kb to inform against, YOmft 20 6 
(some eds.). 

c) ’aqtftl: PrtQHK V. L., Pes. 17 a. 1 

d) maqtfilfi: ■’mFMKl to stretch, M. Q. 10 a (catch-word of 
the TOsephflth); (VT^pBO Ber. 53 6). 

e) maqtal: FHEfflb to let fly, A.Z. 10a; D'jjpia YOmft 18 6. 

f) miqtal: "1‘TTT'^ M. MS., B. Q. 816; rntJ^b to trouble, 
Meg. 226. 

g) naqtal: "VTB B. Q. 816. 

1 (Meg. 25o) is a quotation of the Targum to Lev. 18:21. 
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/t) ’aqtftlflie: to teach, MSS. B. B. 155 6; 

(contracted from “^iiaTnS!) to carve, cut to pieces, A. Z. 38 6.* 
Active Participle. — Sing. masc. —§322. o) rppr>a Ned. 
96; ibid. 13 a; rppa Sabb. 1406; TPJOa Ber. 606; 

nraTO Sebu. 46 a. 

6) “0*153 reminds, Ned. 32 6; FQ12313 ibid. 316, 54 6; F0®B 
Sanh. 1066; 533TD13 lets hear, Ned. 5a, 55a;’ 2tona ts astonished, 
B. B. 98 6; *TOpa Zeb. 25 a; THTg teaches, A. Z. 3 6. 

Sing. fem.—% 323. moBa causes loss, B. M. 17 6; K0C353 
gives in marriage, Ned. 23 a; KlTrtXO causes pain, Sabb. 93 6; 
(eds. Iltlisa; c/. §226). 

Plur.'masc.—% 324. a) 'brina ftegrm.Sabb. 144 a; *npB53 ibid.; 
WIM 'Ar. 28 a; ■'IDTOa Sanh": 69 a (§23c); ^533*53 B. B. 149 a; 
■flizjn-ra Sanh. 90 6; r0*753 Meg. 18 6; VSlBa Pes. 112 6; VTCB53 
B. M. 109 a. 

6) Q-itt. 56 a; ■’“rma Nidd. 126; TnHB Pes. 1126; 

'TCB» Keth. 67 6; with retention of the vowel of the singular. 

Plur.fem.—% 325. ■jbniTffl B. M. 16 a; "prnp53 are black, Ber. 
28 a; *p0Ba cause damage, Taan. 25 a; *(111253 cause pain, eds. 
Sabb. 33 6.' 

Passive Participle. —§326. pfll53 Bekh. 12 6; pOBa Bull. 
59 a; H553C53 A. Z. 25 a; KbjHa Ber' 17 a; “01253 Nidd. 126; 
'Er. 21 a; *pDBa 'En Y. Bull. 59 a. 

Participles with Enclitic Subject-Pronouns. —Active 
Participle.— §327. a) K35rboa I deliver, Bag. 5 a; Mb*0ti2 
I dip, Sabb. 108 6; MTCBa' I spoil, ibid.; MIpTID I'cause 
profit, B. M. 73 a. 8 

6) FirSIDtt Ber. 19 a; FlFlbwa strippest, ibid. 566; rQ’VTJ 
destroyed, B. M. 86 a (M. MS. VfaUTg). 

c) Krncsia B. M. 109 a; ■jrbnrVQ Ber. 146; "(D-lTna ibid. 
26 6; ■p'TntJ53 YOmft 19 a; "^pCBa Pes. 105 a; ‘rpTFia Sebu. 
46 6; prbnna M. MS., Pes. 55 a; OITO Keth. 103 6; 

'Ar. 226.* 

d) *irPBO>153 ye flatter, Keth. 63 6; IFTMrta (or ^TCSSm) 
ibid. 84 6; IFfnrTO ye turn away, M. Q. 22 a; lliTOKS B. M. 73 a. 

1 ■’Dljttps to wait , HQ. 324. 

a •jb t7£ T0 " 0d - Harkavy, *245, 275; •jblpflKp, §8334, 337, 340, for KJJ 

1? Tfffa- . 

8 tt}T3^5lip3. BO. ed. pr. 70 d (f.); THaiS, ibid. 98 c. 

TR. ii, 10; TOPWE, tbid. 38; ■JJT'JTQ, HQ. 44; 1JPTM* BO. ©d. 
pr. 125 d ; flipi-qpQ, TO ., ed. Harkavy, §231; pjnpifflp / TQ. % ed. Cassel, §91. 
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Ithp*'el and Ithpa"al. 



ITHpB'flL. 

ithpa' *al. 

Perfect— 




Sing. 3d masc... 

bHJ9* 

(its) .b^tsp^ 

Cto ."Bd .bep-» 

3d fem.... 

rr .Kbtpp-K 

pa) ,rr ,«bep ,, « 

2d masc... 


nbpp*« 

nbtap'H 

1st com. .. 


[n] , b^p*>H 

Cits) ,[n]*'bcip‘'H 

Plur. 3d masc. j 


Pits) .sib'Hjh* 

niepw 


btop'K 

b^p-« 

3d fem.... 



1 

2d masc. .. 

vrbttp^ Tib'e^K ,iirrb"pp-'K 

^n'bcip'x 

1st com. - 

jobr ^rbnp"^ 


iobep'» 

Imperfect— 




Sing. 3d masc... 

bttp'b 

(in) .b^p-b 

(ito) .bep^b 

3d fem.. .. 

bnp-n 

CitJ) -bTpp'n 

bap-ri 

2d masc.. . 

bepTi 

(itj) .b'pp-n 

bepTi 

2d fem.... 

— 

— 

•»bttp“'Fi 

1st com. . . 


b-TDp-'K 

btep'K 

Plur. 3d masc.. . 


[■piibtop'b 


3d fem.... 


fop* 


2d masc.. . 


[■psibtpp-'n 

[■psibBpTl 

1st com. .. 

— 

bap"? 

Imperative— 




Sing, masc. 

bttp H » 

b^K 

pa) .bep'H 

fem. 

Plur. masc. 

!ibop-« 

— 

•’bapa 
(sits -a) .Jibapa 

Infinitive. 


■’bittp'H 

"bap-H 

Participle— 




Sing, masc. 

bopra 

yopra 

bapa 

fem. 

sbppra 

Kbapa 
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EXAMPLES FOB ITHP B 'fiL. 

Pebfect.— 3d sing. masc. —§328. a) [B btipna; T b-opna, 
b^ppris]1pbJ3» he consulted , Ber. 27 h; TpJTH was necessary, 
Ned. 296; n'pS'H was pierced, Bull. 46 a; p'Uf'K Pes* 886 
(C. MS. p'n'TTX); Ned. 67 a, 766; ITBCTDT* disap¬ 

peared, Ned. "60 6, M. Q. 12 6; p'btJSa was split', Ber. 566; 
b"pn®H was taken away. Bag. 2 6. 

6) [T bttpna].—lDE^a was punished, M. Q. 26a; *TBp , 'K took 
offence, Ned. 22 6; pjSira was irreverent, Ned. 64 6; bBS^H took 
trouble, Zeb. 16a (bBp» Bull- 44a, id.); “IpBlna was insulting, 
disobedient, M. Q. 16 a; “flPpa Ned. 60 a; *5jht arrived, ibid. 
62 a; TOProra was found, ibid. 60 a. 1 

c) ainSPK was written, Zeb. 26; biSSTK grew bulbous, 'Arflkh, 
'Er. 29 6; TjiBPnpa was spilled, Gitt. 57 6; bipPia met with an 
accident, eds. B. Q. 29 a; JiibEPa was divided, B. B. 121 6.’ 

3d sing, fern.— §329. a) [B flbdgKl; T r^Opfia; Pal. 

Taim. nV'tspna, nbopna; m nabtrpro, nabts*p5; s 

—nb'pFl'a met with accident, B. Q. 29 a; HTQ3|tVH Sabb. 3 a; 
aTDTptp'a was soaked, Succ. 10 6; aS'lDEra was explained, Ber. 
25 6; iC'-ipS"** ibid. Ned. 606; was turned, M. Q. 20a; 

nb^na'a was likened, Sanh. 95 a; nwgrr* 'En Y. Ned. 50 a.‘ 
6) aSOSPa was ashamed, Taan. 25 a; flbCBPa became unfit, 
Zeb. 15 a; POpra was pierced, Bull. 49 a; HT^Pa rebelled, 
B. M. 846; ajSspa was taught, Ber. 246; aSTOFa Sabb. I486. 4 

2d sing. masc. —§330. [T arib^pppa; Pal. Talm. inbtSprra; 
m nb-tipna; s av^ a]].— nrera didst mingle , Keth. 776; 
PpbEPa B. B. 176. 

! ’ 1st sing, com.— §331. a) [T rrbtJpfPa; Pal. Talm. nbtjp'a; 
m rrbo'pro?, rrbtppj; s a£*I 4]—’■wniar* Gitt. 58a; 'rrpra 

I was married, Yeb. 66 a. 5 

1 "isprpa* BO. 501; bp^liva (or bqjStVW. BO. ed. pr. 133d. 

Aittat, name rvobn. passing into ■'"b • 

3 Sabb. 1166 (’En Y. nb^pn^). Palestinean.—rV'njnipS. TO., ed. 

Harkavy, §650; ■WJpPflBfc* was heard , SM. No. xcv., passing into ^"b verbs; iQ"^3n 
HO. 298. 

* The traditional pronunciation of lengthened forms of the Ithpe’el are 
’ibpp^. ■'bppixi, etc. What justification there is for such a pronunciation it is difficult 
to tell. 

5 BO. ed. pr. 100 d. 
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6) [T tvbtippK].—IT5b l j3''H I arrived, Sabb. 145 b; 

Sanh. 97 a, Ber. 4^9 a; ■HSPIOK I am engrossed, F. MS., B. Q. 46 a; 
■pbira I took counsel , B. B. 30 6. 1 

3d plur. masc. —§332. a) [B sibpjprri; t iib'ppnst, nbtsptt*; 
Pal. Talm. flbtSpHU; M flbtJKpra, * ( ‘lbtl'pny; S v olj^4, 0^*4]. 
—B. B. 746; VrySPH were afraid, Meg. 3 a; ■p‘ l ”vpS‘'H 
Gitt. 726; WbEFN were divided, Sabb. 156 a.* 

6) SlbpFra-S 'Ar. 186; 9ftbpft C. MS., M. Q. 12a; «bm* 
differed, Zeb. 116; WbpK were swallowed up, Sanh. 110a; ‘p’lJTK 
were charred, singed, Nidd. 28 a; broke in, Sanh. 109 a.’ 

c) *®S1D3' I 8 were ashamed, Gitt. 296. 4 

d) inr«, "WTr* took heed, Qidd. 696; rebelled, 

Yeb. 108a; bWpfSt YOmft 196; tMpSPSt were caught, Taan. 236/ 
b^S'S fell in ruins, Meg. 4 a; pTlBfct IJull. 44 a; “)*ltiBH took 
leave, M. Q. 9 a; were blasted, B. M. 1056; CfflPnDK 

ibid. 106 a.” 

3d plur. fern.— §333. [T Kb'ppt^, sbttjpnH, -fbopm; 
S »/] , Vjajz]].—■jrpnir-'tft B. B. 24a; were tom, 

Qidd. 706; "japS'S were married, Eeth. 53 d; bowed, 'En 

Y. A. Z. 176; b^STS 'Arflkh Y6mft 196; ■’XyTS'H were split, 'En 
Y. Bekh. 36 a, by analogy with “ , 'b.* 

2d plur. masc. — §334. [T ■pnb-tipnX; M ■pnbtspw, 

■pnb-’tspy; s ^ j ].—sinp’bnptt 6. q. 1086 (M. ms. 

VTpbFlPK); ^mTOTPR ye became rich, H6r. 106; VPrnrPK ye 
postpone, wait, Sabb. 136 a; ! ttYHtJE''H ye took leave, M. Q. 9 a 
('En Y. !ffVTttB*’K). 

1st plur. com.—§335. [B tobopnH; T tob'Bpm; M ■pbtJpn?, 
■pbtspy; S ,J-, v?fl4 ].—•ffbp'K gall.Ilia; ^bp-H ibid. 49a. 7 

Imfebfect.— 3d sing. masc. — §336. a) [B Spprp; T b*pprp; 
M Vtspw, bT3p"3; S Vioii]. 

6) "arrb is broken, Ber. 28 a ; nnrb Sabb. 1106; irnrp 
takes care, Gitt. 696; rpPlipb is found, Ned. 44 a. 8 
c) biOEfb is unfit, Zeb. 27 a. 

"nST*. HO. ed. pr. 115 a. 

* *»• &rira, 29; ibid. SI. 

* 'pnjlpp#. Bat. Pet. §78; BO. 129 (toc.). 

4 WnSt#, TO. ed. Harkavy, §320. 

“rroripi?, HO. ed. pr. 92a; U>id. 126c. 

« , JP5np , ’^.HO.ed.pr.l30o,- ^nbp"'X. ibid.lUd; I'J9- Sertrd, 15 (/^py). 

1 XJDrOnDX, lag. Serird, U ; -jAlfltal, B. M. IV. 

* Without ipp 1 ? <• delivered up, B. M. 8#a; A. Z. 28fc. 
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3d sing. fem. —§337. a) IFIBBTl is explained, Sabb. 140a; 
T3TF> is done, B. M. 296. 

6) “QF1F1 is broken, B. M. 107 a; TaJTlFI is done, A. Z. 10 a. 
2d sing. masc. —§338. lljinbFI listen, fe. M. 59 a. 

1st sing. com. —§339. a) ^pbXPit I consult, Ber. 276. 

6) “GriOfcfc I am engrossed, B. Q. 40a; J go back, 

Ned. 50a. ! 

3d plur. masc. —§340. [BT pbtiptV; M ‘pbtypM; S 
—sibOEPb are unfit, Zeb. 46, 5 a; ^DbEPb differ, ibid. 
116; sirnrrb wait, Sabb. 134 a; s®brPb exchange, mix up, ibid. 
646; ''bjHftb get accustomed, Ned. 666; *11035^ are punished, 
16 a. 1 

3d plur. fem. —§341. ■j^aFIlirb are heard, M. Q. 166; ‘jtS'anb 
ulcerate, Sabb. 646. 

2d plur. masc. — §342. "pbtppriFl Eeth. 19 a; are 

ashamed, Qidd. 18 a. 

Imperative.— Sing. masc. —§343. "CPIPH take heed, Pee. 
112a; jbtS'S have untied, Yeb. 396; J"0t< take as pay, B. M. 
118 a; JEaFNDK make thyself heard, Sanh. 1)56; FlprupH find, ibid. 
96 a; t^'lDp'SC adorn thyself, Sabb. 26 a. 

Plur. masc. —§344. *PlfnTK keep away, Nidd. 47 a. 
Infinitive.—§ 345. The usual form of the infinitive is ’’biCjpi^St; 
the other forms occur only sporadically. 

а) ’ithqathle : “'SibEPKb to consult, B. B. 126; "‘’lirTTPS M. 
MS., Pes. 1106; 'TOrni'K ibid. 106; •'biBS'Sb M. Q. 2a6; TaiTTK 
to act slyly, Sabb. 38 a; ‘'SibSPH to differ, 'Er. 3 a. 

б) ’ithqatfilft: Macc. 236. 

c) ’ithqatftlft: tO03Wtb to be married, Eeth. 536. 

d) mithqatftlfi: ’'BicipTa to be broken, interrupted, Pes. 8a 
(fragment ed. Lowe); ‘'bisp"!? to peel off, Yeb. 76 a. 

e) mithqatal: “WTO B. B. 173a; ^BTab to follow, A. Z. 
27 6; but the last example is more probably Qal. 

f) mithqatftlft: tOSS'E to be lashed, H. MS., B. M. 86a. 

g) ’ithqatftlllid: "'I'iin^THb to flow over , 'Artikh, Y6mA 78 a. 2 

Pabticiplb.— Sing . masc. —§346. a) Ned. 54a; 

ITJSHp is frightened , Sanh. 94 a. 

6) is lashed , H. MS., B. M. 86 a; CjtlpTa is broken, 

Pes. 8 a; “iSTTO ibid. 1116. 

1 wbyb• HO - Bd - P r - 10S°f fiynprvb’ TO., ed. Harka»y, 8546. 

> n^iof’?. Se'iu-a-, , <wd. 12 ; n^nopjb, m&. a. 
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Sing. fern .—§347. fcnSSITQ M. MS., Pes. 54 o; STflSTB rebels, 
Keth. 576; SlaTyE acts slyly, Macc. 236; iOOSTD is married, 
Sabb. 94o. 

Plur. masc. —§348. ‘ppbEMa regret, B. B. 4 a; are 

punished, C. MS., M. Q. 25 a; ‘'DETirVD Meg. 46; *'3bB*'S! differ, 
Ned. 54 a; TOSTO hide themselves, Sanh. 26 a; > 'j‘'bE , '‘j3 Zeb. 186. 1 

Plur. fern— §349. , jy53Pltp5p Sabb. 236; Ber. 6a; 

■flOEra Gitt. 716; ’JBpSTQ are t Bounded, ed. Ven. Ber. 6 a; ^303*33 
are married, Ber. 56 a. 

Pabtioiple with Enclitic Subject - Pbonouns. —§350.— 
a) Si’lp’TO I remember, Ber. 446; MTTTTD I take heed, B. B. 
29 a; tSo*isSH3 stretch myself, A. Z. 706; S30 , 'Bn!p Sabb. 32 a. 

6) FIOBF132 art caught, Ber. 66a; rQDS'TQ art married, Keth. 

616 (f.j." 

c) iOTpera Qidd. 39a. 

EXAMPLES FOB ITHPA"AL. 

Pebfect. — 3d sing, masc.— §361. a) [B btppKl; T bfcpFS; 
M bSBSpilS; S VjJ.4].—TByrr^ became rich, Gitt. 306; bS>Fl6 , 'S 
Pes. 104 a; was sold, Ber. 56; bSWPK was manured, A. Z. 

49a; nFlE'S she brought forth, Gitt. 696 (§236); "(ST'S Ned. 
316; “Ipy'H ibid. 41 a; “(Fly'S became rich, ibid. 50 a. 

6) W'JSFNSK Pea. 8 a (ed. pr.); DTIFIOH was closed up, Yeb. 756. 

c) C|i“IFlip*'S was burned, Pes. 826; pibFlD‘'S Er. 60 a; 

was stolen, B. M. 79 a; TDilp'S 'Artlkh, Ned. 31 a; "TAFTS has 
profit, Sanh. 81a; TitDETS^) let her be freed, Yeb. 19 a. 

d) "TC-iFra'S was of benefit, Gitt. 35 a. 8 

3d sing, fern, —§352. [B Fibtppnri; T nbttpnS; M nsbtJSpTO; 
S —n533'S became leprous, Bull. 60 a; STZQTZTS was 

persuaded, Yeb. 1086; S^by^S escaped, B. M. 856; STplITS 
staggered, Nidd. 176; SA^'S, Fl10'Tj3 , 'S, Keth. 626; rTlfapFPS 
Ned. 50 a; rnD , Hp‘'S teas betrothed, Yeb. 110 a.* 

2d sing, com.—§353. [FlbpJpnH; T SFlbttpPS, nbtipFiS; M 
PbSttSptW; S i ^ f ">'')]—rnpanp^S art in error, Zeb. 26a; 
FaSTS didst stay, Bull. 1056; FHaE'S didst neglect to come, 
Keth. 1116; F1J5BF“'S didst busy thyself, Keth. 776. 

1 fr 
* Cf. for the derelopment of meaning Arabic Jo 13* and Jlov3*. 

3 (for rV’JT"), 8M. No. x. ; rV9^|h$. TG., ed. Cassel, §53. 
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1st sing,com. —§354. [B nbtppnH; T rrbtpprrS; M ITbtSHpn?; 
S —■'ySirnp'H I swore, Sanh. 109 6; “'b3Flp*H I looked, 

B. M. 856; *'33FIOSji I was in danger, Eeth. 61a, O. MS., Sabb. 
1456; ■'■TOTS Pea. 113 a; * l ttC3FH2j , 'H I stretched myself out, B.M. 
856.’ 

3d plur. masc. —§355. a) [B Aoprri; T 5|bBpfl8; Pal.Talm. 
■pbtsptT'K; M -p-bHtJSpny; S v ai^z|, al4^4]-—' riFITH became 
rich, Taan. 236; TO®W*( ?) C. MS., M. Q. 256 (eds. WlfflS).’ 

6) “fipFraT* Macc. 56; “fiprH Yeb. 646; DWlFICS were closed 
up, R. H. 23 6; “VflFTH made profit, A. Z. 2 6; “OTSPH may they be 
scattered, Pea. 1106. 

3d plur. fern. — §356. show semen, Ball. 936.* 

1st plur. com. —§357. I am (we are) attached, 

Sanh. 29a. 

Imperfect. — 3d sing. masc. —§358. a) Bag. 56; 

"l®3ivb Gitt. 87 a; rptJX , 'b Zeb. 316; ©*'b Sabb. 81a; bVQ'b 

is disfigured, B. B. 1546; DbrnO'S B. M. 108 a. 4 
6) r^nioa is burned, Pes. 82 6. 6 

3d sing, fern.— §359. T©3nn Zeb. 25 a; baptlFl B65. 38 a; 
Ber. 516; 'pSWF\ happened, M. Q. 186; JGTTCiTl Keth. 
83 a; ^SLFlP is covered urith straw, B. M. 1036; ‘pC^ri ibid. 19 a. 
2d sing, masc.— §360a. bsncn B.M. 85a; “PCXFl Sanh. 95a. 
2d sing. fern. —§360/9. *'^FlQ'ri Keth. 26. 

1st sing, com—§361. “inrm Ber. 316; “TOSS Taan. 25a; 
ibid. 236; 33y*'8! Sanh. 98 a. 

3d plur. masc. —§362. a) ^ibtOSPb Ned. 27 a; SiaSWPb 'Er. 
476; TlTO'b Gitt. 336; ^FlT? Taan. 236; iffintttTb Sabb. 71a; 
Jipbp'b, iipbnc'b B. B. 430) 

6) ■'"msrb TOsapbOth, Gitt. 336; 'B*nrnzi3(?) Sabb. 110a. 
c) "OT33 Yeb. 72 a. 

3d plur. fern.— % 363. -jbipab Ned. 276; “flm'b Succ. 136. 

2d plur. masc.— §364. Jffl'nanFl Sanh. 19 a; Yipijnn B. M. 59 a. 
1st plur. com. — §365. *TJt3X3 Taan. 25 a. 

1 ■'piST# • TO " ed - Caasel, gl. 

2 The regular form is very rare, having been superseded by the one with transposed 
final vowel. 

a TO., ed. Cassel, §53; ibid.; HO., ed. pr. 81 d. 

S6t& 40 a. 

5 Clinniirb» TO., ed. Harkavy, §343. 

B. M. 906. 
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Impebative. — Sing. masc. —§366. a) bBFIOR Gull- 60 a; 
"IBO'S hide thyself, Yeb. 456; he fat, Sebu. 476. 

6) yriTK eds. Sebu. 476; rfriFl®"^ Alfftsl Gull. 1326 (eds. 
CpPlD'H). 1 

Plur. masc.— §367. a) nSOtlk Alfftsl B. B. 406. 

6) msitiS M. MS. B. B. 41 a. 

c) rfiEB'X B. B. 406. 

Infinitive. — § 368. The usual form of the infinitive is 
■'bitDpns; the other forms occur only sporadically. 

а) ’ithqattftlft: TlinBlTKb to open, Gitt. 69a; TffiFIPOK 
to be closed, R. H. 236; ‘niarPH* to profit, Sanh. 81a, A. Z. 26, 
Yeb. 926; "nrtoSPK to scatter, Gitt. 336, YOmft 26; Triarmin* to 
praise, Pes. 506; ‘'3’Q'TPH to be sold, 'At. 296; rffteab Meg. 76, 
C. MS. TfftoB'Kb, to cheer oneself up with wine . 

б) ’ithqattfll: WtiBFPS to he astonished , 2 M. MS. Pes. 17 a; 
and perhaps lilDEPK to he freed , Yeb. 19 ay IVTSPS Tos. Gitt. 336. 

c) ’ithqatftlft: fctbsnCitb to look, Gull. 60a; HHJgPTri* 
Men. 7 a. 

d) ’ithqattftlft: "OntTH to be singed, Nidd. 28a. 

e) ’ithqattal: “IjayTSt to be tom out, Pes. 1116. 

f) ’ithqattftlftift: to wonder, S&nh. 20 a. 

g) mithqattftlft: KlttBrtOb to be freed, Rail Yeb. 19 a. 

h) •'Binriffli to melt, Sabb. llOa = l/“nDB). This 

example may also be imperfect; cf. §3626.’ 

Pabtioiple. — Sing. masc. —§369. a) "iE3)nB is forgiven, 
Meg. 16 a; fa’TO is sold, M. Q. 106; “PtpSB grieves, B. M. 84 a; 
733B is smitten with leprosy, Gull. 60 a; nFlB , 'B opens, Taan. 24 a.’ 

" 6) T'Bnora 'En Y. Bekh. 446; D'bnipp is paid, Pes. 28 a.* 

c) 'ipiPllDB benefits, Gitt. 44 a, Gull. 131a, Keth. 108 a. 

Sing. fern. —§370. RT^BTa bidden, Yeb. 656; H3J3TB grows 
old, 'At. 19a; Mart), SBSWTtt is sold, ibid. 296; Bft?a 

15a (by analogy with ’''b'). 11 

HO. ed. pr. 82 d. 

2 v m, e<L Cassel, §41; , TR., II., 33; HQ. t ed. 

pr. 105d; ibid. 41c. 

8 SM • No * x * (voc * ) * 

4 . HO. ed. pr. 104 d. 

5 » no - ed - pr - 82d - 
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Plur. masc.— §371. fpBFIDB Taan. 236; ■'bSFlOO Succ. 456; 
, '"iriyri53 get rich, Pes. 50 a; are pleasing, Taan. 236; 

are explained , Taan. 14ay *D2WT53 are sold , Macc. 2b. 

Plur. fern. —§ 372. ■jbsriOO look', B6$a 20 a; ■ppnera are 
explained, clear, Meg. 3 a; are unclear, ibid.; fTTHO are 

trimmed, Ned. 616, Rail; Sabb. 1406. 

Pabtioifle with Enclitic Subject - Pbonoun.— § 373.— 
a) ittBTIFKSa I associate myself, M. MS. Sabb. 23 a; KMbFTOH 
am paid, b! Q. 9 a; KSpbnCS am paid off, B. M. 676; tO^FlPCQ 
I hide myself, Ber. 316 (£.); tCJSlFlffia I swear, Eeth. 85 a; 
MTD'Tpa I am married, Eeth. 626 (f.). 

6) PfiSWPB thou art sold, Macc. 26; iHTpBTp Yeb. 656 (f.); 
nenrnoa B. M. 69 a; raws Taan. 25 a. 

c) im'nra ice are sold, Macc. 26.‘ 

d) ! IFl , 'pbFffi13 ye are paid off, leave, B. M. 109 a; VPbFITDp 
( = WTlbriWQ) ye become tired, A. Z. 726. 

VEBB8 3'B. 

§374. The 3 as first stem-consonant is assimilated to the fol¬ 
lowing consonant whenever both meet without an intervening 
vowel, or vocal s®vft. This happens in the imperfect and in the 
infinitive Qal, in the Aph'el and in the Ittaph'al. The imperative 
Qal frequently loses initial 3 by analogy of the imperfect from 
which it is derived. 

In the verb pbD to ascend, which in consequence of the syn¬ 
cope of b is formed like a 3'B stem, we find also a form ^pO they 
ascended (Taan. 236) in the perfect.’ 

The 3 frequently remains unassimilated before gutturals, 
emphatic consonants, sibilants, 3, ^ and £. Notice pEH3 is 
taken out (Succ. 45 a) for pBp’p. But this may also be an 
Aph’el passive participle. PlRpMV'Rb to be slaughtered, 'Er. 636, 
passing into a ^'b form. 

EXAMPLES FOB QAL. 

Ihpebfect. — 3d sing. masc. —§375. a) rjiTD3“'b moves, Ber. 
51a; bisrb falls, Meg. 226; bitsp^b takes, Gitt. 686; rVfrtPb 
goes down, ibid. 676; biEPb Meg. 226; tsipr? Gitt. 69 a.’ 

1 TO., ed. Harkary, §78. 

2 Cf. lyiBJ mtq Hal. Pet. §39. Cf. also Hebrew nPtf, Tip, etc. 

> p-iB)' B. B. 196 o. 
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6) mjrb Sabb. 110a; 'JFPb (§8) Sabb. 104a.‘ 
c) fieri blows, Gitt. 69 a; fi8"b Ned. 40 a; OBI withdraws , 
Ber. 516/ ’ 

3d sing. fern. —§876. piB"Fl Macc. 14a, Ned. 65 a, 66a. 

2d sing. com. —§377. a) bitO"Fl takest, B. M. 105a; 3iFl3"F) 
M. Q. 206; P“itJ3"fl strippest, Sanh. 1006 (from Sirach). 

6) No example. 

c) 303FI marriest, M. Q. 96; Yeb. 1006. 

1st sing. com. —§378. a) *TT3S5 I acquire, B. B. 136; p*©"^! 
I go out, Gitt. 56 a; tVifi"R I go down, B. M. 156. 

6) 3"D3"Nl I marry, Yeb. 65 a; "{FIS Gitt. 566. 
c) 1p3"Nl I keep, M. MS. B. B. 29 a; pB"t< I go up, M. Q. 22 a. 
3d plur. masc. —§379. a) "ppB"!? go out, M. Q. 96, C. MS. 
“pperb; !|pB"b R. H. 18a, Bekb. 686; ^tspr? take, Pes. Ilia; 
■p3FI"b give, Ned. 55 a.’ 

b) D!|p"3 M. MS. Pes. 111a. 

3d plur. fern. —§380. 1pB"b, ]pB"b 'En Y. M. Q. 96. 

2d plur. com. —§381. BjpSIjl Taan. 24a; WilTFI go down, 
B. B. 73 6; ^QCDFl ye marry, Ber. 8 6. 

1st plur. com .— §382. a) piB"3 Gitt. 66a; fiilTO 2 M. MS. 
Pes. 1186; fiiirb B. B. 736. 

6) 1FP3 Sanh. 96a; C"33 slaughters, Sanh. 256. 

c) Wb B. B. 29 a. 

Imperative.— Sing. masc. — §383. a) tjip3 take, Sabb. 147 a; 
y*iB3 cast off, ibid.; y*© YOmft 206; TB acquire, B. B. 136; OB 
slaughter, Pes. 61 a; "VH vow, Qidd. 41 a; bits take, B. M. 28 6; 
p*iB Ber. 17 a. 

6) 3"C3 marry, Yeb. 45 a, 63 a; Pes. 113 a; fi'fiS Yeb. 63a; 
■p give, Gitt. 566. 

c) “Ip? keep, Qidd. 70a; “|p3 raise up, Eeth. 60a (Rail C|iti3); 
3D take away, Sanh. 1006; pO ascend, Yeb. 63 a. 

Sing. fern .— §384. "bp take, Gitt. 24a, Ned. 776.* 

Plur. masc. —§385. a) *113^3 Sanh. 906; ^p^B Sabb. 156a; 
Wifi come ye down, Sebu. 31 a. 

6) TTM remove ye, Gitt. 686, 'Er. 94 a. 
c) 5fip3 Ber. 536. 

1 BO. ed. pr. 1186. 3 B - B - 166 

> p5^ Qidd. 81 a. « “pQ SM. No. czt. 
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Infinitive.—§ 886. a) miqtal: “ip30 to chisel, M. Q. 10a; 
SC TO Sanh. 766; WO M. Q. 9 a; WO Ned. 666; JS3TB Sanh. 
19a; 133Tt3 B. M. 746; ">T0 Ned. 28a; pB'E ibid. 60a; VJV 
ibid. 786; 'bB'Ob B. B. 10 a; ypeb Sanh. 113 a. 

6) miqtil: yp!H3 'En Y. SOta 12a. 

c) miqtAl or miqtul f tYiFPBb 'En Y. B. B. 736. 

d) miqtalft: fcOtp^Sb SM. (No. xcv.), Gitt. 686. 

e) quttll: “ViT3 Ned. 216. 

EXAMPLES FOB APH'EL. 

Perfect.— 3d 8tng. masc .—§387. a) TOMl married , Qidd. 
71a; tfpSKM. MS. Ber. 7 a; Cj^pS surrounded, Sanh. 69 a; p“©K 
Ber. 39 a; TDTSD8 he increased , Men. 236; p h BN» Taan. 24 a; fFPR 
Keth. 626; b^BBt she miscarried , Hull. 42 a. 

6) broke off , Macc. 8 a; fiBK removed , Gitt. 636; 

married , Yeb. 121a; “iJlDH enlightened , S6ta 6 a; by analogy 
with ^b verbs, *938 touched , Sanh. 336; (FPWS 6e forbade her 
by a vow , Ned. 60 a). 

c) niD3» C. MS. Pes. 1106. 

3d sing, fem.— §388. njTBH B.M.696; npBK Ned. 7 6; nbE« 
Yeb. 666;' «m» sfte 'En Ya'aq. 626;' (fflHW aAe/or- 

bade her by a vow , Ned. 216). 

2d sfngr. masc .—§389. a) Pp^BK Sabb. 1616. 

6) FlbBS Yeb. 666; PTDpK didst compare , Zeb. 66; PEEK 
didsf increase , Ber. 6 6; PlflHSS didsf answer satisfactorily , B. B. 
129 a; FIH3S Hull. 137&/ppB» i'6id. 43 a. 

ls< aingr. com .—§390. FTp^BS Rail Ber. 38 a, eds. Pp^BK; 
mbBS Yeb. 666; 'tKTtUk 'Er. 646, 'En Y. ibid, TIHBS.* 

3d plur . masc.—§391. ^BK Ber. 38a; M. Q. 256; 

^BK Ned. 26 a; *pBK Yeb. 25 a, by analogy with participle.* 

2d plur. fern. —§392. VYTJBK ye remove, Pes. 1036. 

1st plur. com. —§393. Mp'W Alf. B. Q. 47 a; MHBSt M. MS. 
'Er. 546; Keth. 266; "JBpSt I (we) give credit , Hull. 48a 

(Rail different). 

Imperfect.— 3d sing. masc. —§394. STppb Sanh. 69 a; p*B3 
B. M. 196; TZTBb Sanh. 52 a; TZTjM compares, Zeb. 496; TT'p'b 
'At. 286; b'St'3 Sabb. 1176; (JTTDpib compares it, Sabb. 83 a). 

1 *’«• is. 

J ■Vn^. TliniJ, HO. 180; Alfftsl Yeb. 856. 

HO. ed pr. 89 c. 
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2d sing. maac. —§395. p^BFI Qidd. 660 , R. H. 13a. 

1st sing. com. —§396. UTBR B. B. 126; b'SH I rescue, *En Y. 
Sota 40 a. 

3d plur. masc. —§397. ^pT'b cause damage, Sanh. 65 a . 1 
2dplur. masc. —§398. ^lp^BPI Sabb. 966. 

Imperative. — Sing. masc. —§399. a) compare, Zeb. 

56; Cjfp* B 6 <ja 256; pfS! Macc. 22 a; tYfl* Sabb. 110 a. 

6 ) let flow, Taan. 256. 

Sing. fern. —§400. ■’Bps cut the hair round, B. M. 106. 

Plur. masc. —§401. ! lp"'E 8 l Sanh. 76; bring up, Bekh. 

86 ; place, Ned. 506. 

Infinitive. —§402. a) ’aqtftlfi: **135‘iBS Bft$a 7a; ’’biBK 
Ball. 426; TtiBS Zeb. 206, Sabb. 186;” , 'piBK Ned. 26; -biRH 
SOta 21a; "’pipit to compare, Zeb. 496; ”a*iD3t< Yeb. 120 a; 
(fTpippSb to make him assume, B. Q. 856). 

6 ) ’aqtilfi: <pwi M.MS. Sabb. 1016; ■TO* ibid. B.B. 1666. 

c) ’aqtftlftie: *' n itrp 8 >b to compare, Ker. 256, Zeb. 496, by 
analogy with v b verba.’ 

d) Ber. 356, Gitt. 53a, by analogy with Y 5 verba; 
fipiKb to give on credit, A. Z. 63 6 . 

e) maqthld: 'biBE Yeb. 356. 

Active Participle. — Sing. masc. —§403. a) tJ'ppp Pea. 
110 a; TOM Qidd. 69 a, 716; p^BP Macc. 26; p*TQ Ber. 356; 
Terra Qidd. 646; CppiP blows, Sabb. 119 a, by analogy with VJ 
verba. 

6 ) jap Keth. 91a; OBP Zeb. 206. 

c) pBTQ Pea. 116, by analogy with J'J verba. 

Sing. fern. —§404. SlbBP Yeb. 356; itbBP Sanh. 109 a; KbpP 
saves, SOta 21a; 8J3TO B. B. 26 a; PlbSP Qidd. 86 . 

Plur. masc. —§405. "OBP M. MS. B. B. 1666; *'pTO Yeb. 
1216; "pBp H 6 r. 8 a; ybSP B. M. 936; ^SP AlfftaJ, ibid. 

Plur. fern. —§406. pap Sabb. 38 a; "|pBP R. H. 23 a. 
Passive Participle.— §407. Sing, masc.: ttTP Ned. 60a.— 
Sing, fern.: KTlljO ibid. 146.— Plur. fern.: pHO Ned. 916; B. B. 
69 a; "ppfflpp compared, Ker. 11a, by analogy with **b verba.— 
Plur. masc.: pWTU Alf. Ned. 916. 

Participle with Enclitic Subject-Pronouns. —§408.— 
a) MJTEp Ber. 38 a; Mb'SEP I save, Sanh. 1096; M3*pBp Bull. 
1326; RSEPpp I go around, Meg. 29 a. 

1 T'JT’Sb BO. tu. > THp9#b Alttst M. Q. 4 a. 
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6 ) racra B.M. 105 a; rapprp Ned. 23 a (f.); npBH Pee. 
1136, Sebu. 31 a; FHBBU Gitt. 3 a; FBTBU Be$a 40 a. 

c) 1«eBB Yeb. : 120 a; fPipBH Be^ 7 a; £T?WB we bring up, 
Sanh. ll2a; ■JTpea, ■Jpma Nidd. 3 a; we save, Sabb. 

115 a; W'pKaBull. 1326/ 

VERBS S'B. 

§409. The perfect and the participles of Qal are regular. To 
what extent initial X in the perfect had a full vowel instead of 
s e vft cannot be inferred from the orthography. Qerfc I find once 
in he said, Keth. 103 6. 1 

In the imperfect and in the infinitive the S does not appear 
and the preformative has $er6. a This vowel could have arisen 
from short i or might be a contraction of at, the S having been 
changed to *. 

In the imperative Qal the S usually takes a full vowel. In 
the verb btS to go it is usually omitted. 

In the Pa"el the S is usually syncopated in the participle, 
rarely in the imperfect. 

In the Aph'el, verbs S'B pass into verbs YB; but in some 
cases they retain their original form, the S quiescing in the pre¬ 
ceding a-vowel and producing d. 

In the reflexive stems the S is usually assimilated to the pre¬ 
ceding T \, but sometimes retained. In a few cases of the Ithp e *el 
the FI is further assimilated to the second stem-consonant. 

§410. The verbs btS and drop at times their final con¬ 
sonant in unlengthened forms. 8 This is especially the case with 
“Y3S, giving in the imperfect SMPb, 4 SMTI, KXT3; * n imper- 
ative SXPS. In the participle active S3TQS I say (§73). 5 From 
the last form must be distinguished SIH3S they say , occurring 
only once, in Gitt. 56 b. The variants "HMS and 5QEPS of editions 
are evidently ‘ erleichternde Lesarten.’ The word is a compound 
of rOR+SO# (§115). 

The apocopated forms of IMS in the imperfect are fre¬ 
quently found compounded with if, giving the forms KSffTTS 

1 QT. TOMS they said , &e'H. ed. pr. 26 (yoc.); , is said, TO, ed. Hark- 

ayy, §60, passim; “fljg he said , SM. No. xxvi. (yoc.). * 

2 But c/. M. MS. Ber. 28o; B. B. 816; mb^Kb YOm. 756. 

8 In SM, bTK drop, its b constantly. 

4 SM. No. Lxxm. (yoc.). 

5 HO. 92, passim. 
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(=tra* > n+*'ys), RSTbat ^Ha-b+at) and wry* (=«aa+at). 

From RaTPR if thou say must be distinguished RaYPR there 
is one who says, which is a compound of YPN there is and Matt 
says (§60, n. 1). 

Verbs R'B and and the verb fCPPl, are treated later on. 
EXAMPLES FOB QAL. 

Impebfect.—§411. 3d sing. masc. — a) biD'b eats, Ber. 186; 

bin sot. 326. 

6) brb C. MS. Meg. 126 (voc.); baa Ber. 276. 
c) brb Ned. 8 ay "©a ties together, Gitt. 69 a. 1 
3d sing. fem. —a) biSTl Yeb. 70 a. 

6) b"TFl Sanh. 776, 78 a. 
c) TTITI 'Er. 766; brFI Sot. 12 a. 

2d sing. masc .—biSTI Ned. 916, Macc. 196; ^iBTI Pes. 21a. 
2d sing. fem .—"blY) thou goest, Keth. 64 a. 1 
1st sing. com .—a) “liaat Pes. 746; bisat Ber. 246; ?|iB‘ l fct 
Pes. 746, Zeb. 28 a. 1 

6) b’T'K B. Q. 108 a, Yeb. 65 a; b"08 Pes. 746. 
c) “laYl Sabb. 1376, YOmft 816. 

3d plur. masc. —^“la'b B.M. 666; ipffla Gitt. 69 a; *lbDa M. Q. 
9 a; !)brb 'At. 22 a. 

2d plur. masc .—ypiaTl Ber. 466, Sabb. 1406; ‘pbSTI Sabb. 
1406. 

2d plur. fem .— KblTI Ker. 176 (§216). 

1st plur. com .— a) bisa M. MS. Ber. 316. 

6) baa M. MS. Ber. 316; TpjM 'Ar. 29 a. 

Impebative.—§412. Sing, masc.: a) lia^ B. M. 146, M.Q. 
2 a; Sabb. 69 a, Pes. 21a; Vtoat Gitt. 69 a; (PTbS^S eat it, 
Sabb. 118 a). 

6) baat Ned. 63 a; ba ibid. 226,25 a; “Pj>8> hire, B. M. 111a. 
c) bDK ]Jag. 156; “iaat M. Q. 26a, 'Er. 44a, Sabb. 157 a. 
Sing, fem.: a) "'ba go, B. M. 426, Ned. 666, M. Q. 166. 

6) -bps Ned. 776;' ■n?R B. M. 846. 

Plur. masc.: a) ib'DR M. MS. H0r. 12a; iba*S Bekh. 9a; 
?lba Meg. 16 a. 4 

6) !)bD« B. B. 216; na'R ibid. 39 a. 

1 “flQP say t, Ber. 28a, Pes. 9a and elsewhere in the phrase ■YEP*! ^; b^D*^ Qidd. 696. 

2 H0, ^ 

* ViP# TQ. ed. Harkavy, 899, 28. 

* ib**F SM - No. xxvi. (voc.). 
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Infinitive. —§413. a) maqtal or miqtal: TO'ab Ned. 
96, 10 a; 1 bD'a ibid. 46, 496, 73 a; bra ibid. 33 a, Macc. 15 a; 
'Er. 80 a; D3ra Ned. 27 a6. 

6) maqtalft or miqtalft: iftEPab Ned. 9a, 16a.’ 
c) qtttttle: nias Ned. 96; ■nfaytt C. MS. Pea. 896. 

EXAMPLES FOB PA"fiL. 

§414. Pebfeot.— "TT8I he distinguished, Sanh. 636. 
Impbbfeot.—( i in3 , naK I shall destroy them, Gitt. 67 6) ;* IBRTl 
mayest believe, ibid. 306. 

Impebative. — believe thou, Gitt. 306. 

Infinitive.—‘H iatt B. M. 61a; *Hintt B. Q. 74a, Ker. 20a; 
'biattb R. MS. B. M. 696; (Wnnttb to do it later, Sabb. 119a).‘ 
Active Pabticiple.—“I fitta Ned. 4a, Ker. 20a; “Hfitta B.Q. 
74 a; 'Elba they teach, Keth. 62 a; "p®tta they strengthen, Gitt. 70 a. 
Passive Pabtioiple.—C j3a is seated in the saddle, Nidd. 14a. 
Active Pabticiple with Enclitic Subjeot-Pbonouns.— 
iob-asta B. M. 696; toa-bsa I strengthen, Qidd. 48 a.—TTHnaa 
Zeb. 86 6; Sebu.Vla) 

EXAMPLES FOB APH'BL. 

§416. Pebfeot.—T aitt he hired, B. M. 77 a; '^‘Hitt he 
waited, Meg. 16a; “Gitt 'Er. 766; “Dtt B. M. 65 a. 

Impebfect.— b'?ib Yeb. 68a; “Gib 'Er. 66a.—tp’lin 'Er. 
64 a.—Wnim ye will lengthen, Ber. 8 a, M. Q. 28 a. 

Impebative.—T aitt lose, B. M. 51a; Taitt 'Er. 80 a; “Oitt 
B. M. 76 a.* 

Infinitive.—T iaittb B. M. 116a; 'Bioitt B6$a 236; ‘’Taitt 
'Er. 756; Taittb B. M. i016; laittb ibid. 92 a; "bisab Yeb. 68’a; 
■niaab b. M. T 79a&; (rniattb ibid.)’. 1 

Active Pabticiple.—T aia A. Z. 15 a; b'Hita 'Er. 31a; 
TpKa Sanh. 1096; b'Dtta Yeb. 68 a; (tobasffl B.M. 856; FlbBtW 
maicest dark, B. B. 7 a; FHaia B. M. 6 a; ■jS'bBia Sanh. 20 a); 
they lie in wait , A. Z. 39 6. 8 

1 BO. 140. 

2 In the phrase the ending seems to be the objective suffix of the 

3d sing. fem. * 8 

* Cf. Hebrew magi Ezek. 28:16. 

4 * 

6 Cf. teaehe$ thee, Yeb. 63 a. 

•'b'b'is give them him to eat , HO. ed. pr. 31 a. 

7 tnjijb B0 - 8d - pr - 9Sc - 

8 SpTitt i * 9 ive power of attorney , HO. ed. pr. 88d. 
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EXAMPLES FOB ITHP*'EL. 

Perfect. —§416. 3d sing. masc.: a) TfiFTS teas locked, 
Bull. 626. 1 6) JTFTS happened, M. Q. 18a; T23FTS B. Q. 32a; 
■©FI'S Ned. 896, TOFTS sighed, Meg. 16a.— 3d sing, fern.: a) 
SD'WS Ned. 906, Gitt. 66a. 6) rtpFTS Macc. 66; SAFI'S M. Q. 
116; STOFTS Pes. 1036; rPW2FTS Ber. 466.— 2d sing, masc.: 
FPQFTS thou hast hired thyself out, Yftmft 206, M. MS. SFHiTS.— 
1st sing, masc.: "tpFIS Sabb. 1466, M. MS. "©TOFTS (§80).— 3d 
plur. masc.: a) !KTOFTS Keth.166. 6) STOFTS Ned.796; "jsnprV'K 
Sebu. 48a. c) TplBFTS C. MS. M. Q. 266. — 3d plur. fern.: 
■jTESTTS ’Er. 43 a. 

Imperfect. —§417. 3d sing, masc.: a) bTOSTTb is eaten, 
Zeb. 66 a; bTOSTO ibid. 66a. 6) TpFTb Sabb. 60a; TCFT3 Pes. 
67a; Tp'b M. MS. Sanh. 66a.— 3d sing, fern.: a) b^OFTPl Bekh. 
16a. 6) "CFl'Fl Ned. 806.— 1st sing, com.: TOFT'S Qidd. 65a.— 

3d plur. masc.: rTTGITTb (B. M. 1126), read: ^Tjprb; "'TpFTb 
Men. 666.— 3d plur. fern.: ^TpFrb Ned. 796. 

Infinitive.— §418. a) ’ithqatfilfi: "’TiOFTS Nidd. 28a; 
"'“TOFTS B. M.766; "'p"i3FTS R. H. 23 a; "©"hns Yeb! 436; TtfaFTS 
M. MS. Ber. 69 a; TOiU5Fl‘'S R. MS. Pes. 66 a. 

6 ) 'ithqattUft: STiOITS A.Z. 52a; ST"UFTSb Alf. B.M.766. 
c) ’ithqatil: OTOFTS M. MS. Sabb. 1456 (§80, a). 
Participle. —§419. Sing, masc.: a) bTOSTTB Qidd. 59a; 
bTOFTB Sabb. 109 a; TOFlTO Pes. 56; TOFW3 O. MS. Pes. 65 a. 

6 ) TpFlTO Sanh. 476; TOPp B. M. 76 a; T3TQ ibid.; imp 
Meg. 16 a; “tlDFlp O. MS. Pes. 65 a. 

Sing, fern.: STpSFTp Naz. 506, 'Ar. 156, B. B. 89a; sbpSITH 
Bekh. 16 a; STOFlp Sanh. 476, Ned. 80 a, 91a; STOFlp B. M. ! 65a> 
Plur. masc.: "’bpSlTTO M. Q. 11a; "'bpFlTO Bekh. 16a; "TOFTS 
B.M. 76a. 

Plur. fern.: ■jbpsrra Bekh. 16 a. 

EXAMPLES FOB ITHPA"AL. 

§420. Perfect. —btoS'S they mourned, Gitt. 57 a. 
Infinitive. —"’biSSTTS to mourn, B. Q. 596.* 

Participle. —b^SSFlTO moumes, Sabb. 136 a. 

1 O-'jn-’S SM. No. LXX. (TOC.). 

* STIpTO B0 - 203 i BO. ed. pr. 128c, passing into T9. 

* , n*insp , 'sb TO. ed. Harkary, 8821. 
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VEBBS R'J. 

§421. Verbs of this class retain the S in many cases of the 
Qal and of the Pa"el. In all other cases they generally pass into 
verbs . 

EXAMPLES FOB QAL. 

§422. Perfect. —b’TD borrowed, Taan. 216; tzrSSl, ®H3 he 
grew sick, Ned. 40 o.—fl'b'S® Sabb. 1306, Bd$a 226; 

B. Q. 40a; rrbs® B. B. 366;’ "bs® I asked, Taan. 236.—Sib'S® 
they asked, Sabb. 1626; bsiS® ibid. 30 a.—'^iTlb'S® B.M. 79 a.— 
JOb'S® Yeb. 116 a; C. MS. Meg. 26.‘ 

Imperfect. —S)bs®'b S6ta 36a, sib'Sffl'b 'En Y. ibid* 
Imperative. —b'S® Ber. 96; bis® B.M. 836.—'b'S® Keth. 
63 a.—!|b'S® Me’ll. 176.’ 

Infinitive. — bSlDTQb Me’ll. 176, M. Q. 18 a; b®'®b C.MS. 
M. Q. ibid.; 3S®» Pes. 746, 3®rD M.MS. ibid.; CS® -1 ® A.Z.686. 

Active Participle. —3"S® Pes. 746; Cf?® Sanh. 64 a; 
b'|® Meg. 22 a; 3']® Gitt. 68 6.— STS'* Sabb" 1566.—'bs® 
Meg. 286, 'b"® M. MS. ibid. ; '3'S® Pes." 746; "3"® M. MS. 
ibid. ; M.Q. 28a; '3'S^ Sabb." 866; TTO M. MS. ibid.; 
■j'3^3 Ned. 546. 

Passive Participle. —0'S® Keth. 616; HD'S® Sanh. 39a; 
StfO'S® Pes. 34 a; '0'S® Yeb". 100 a. 

EXAMPLES FOB PA"EL. 

§423. Perfect. — b'U® Taan. 216; T||® he left, M.Q. 216, 
Taan. 14 a.—tVY'?® I left over, B. B. 616. 

Imperfect.— iib^lS'b Gitt. 66 a. 4 
Imperative. — *IT a ® leave ye, Succa 36 a. 

Infinitive. —“ l *n*i«TD 'Ar. 16 a, Sabb. 126; 'b“i s ® Meg. 22 a; 
'bis® H. MS. B. Q. 37 a; S|b^® A.Z. 276, 'b^ti Rasl ibid. 

Active Participle. —b'S®® Yeb. 766; “i'll®® B. B. 72a; 
(SibU®® I ask, Taan. 32 a).—"sb' s ®® loans, Taan.’216; ST*®® 
Pes. 96.—'b 1 *®® Taan. 216; 'bs®® B.M. 276, H. MS. B. Q. 
37 a ; (■j3'T*®® M. Q. 9 a) .* 

Passive Participle. — 3HC® unclean, M. MS. A. Z. 396; 
S3SC® Tem. 22 a. 

r r s 

1 Snh'SIp. TO. ed. Harkary, 8376. 

2 But this may also be Pa"el. 
t HO. 429. 

4 HO . ed. pr. llOd. 

5 AlfAsl Succfi 826. 
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EXAMPLES FOB APh'EL. 

§424. nbflj'W she lent, Gitt. 776, 79a.—FlblDia M. MS. 
Taan. 29 a.— ; bi®iKb Keth. 1056.—b'tziia A.Z. i5a; b’TDB 'Ar. 
24 a; ^bttia Gitt. 776, Yeb. 1206. 

EXAMPLES FOB ITHP“'fiL. 

§425. Pebfeot.— b'TprV'Jt Bull. 526, Keth. 776; bfflIV8 'En 
Y. Keth. *6*<l.—"bwtYW Ned. 65 a, rV'b‘ , 'fflrPit 'En Y. ibid.' 

Impebfeot. —VoFTO Ned. 90 a.—ipRSrb Yeb. 15 a. 

Impbbative. —b*'ipFl*’» SOta 366; *blljFPH ibid. 

Infinitive. —"bilBFPH Ned. 59a, Yeb.'88 a* 

Pabtioiple. —’b*TDFffl Ned. 59 a, 'Er. 806; D'SHa Ber. 506, 
51a; bipnp M. MS. 'Er.’ 306; DTBO, PID'HO Pes. 28 a.—“OSara 
Yeb. 15a; ■pbfclTO Ned. 65a. 

EXAMPLE8 FOB ITHPA"AL. 

§426. Pebfeot. —“F9rnp , 'fct he remained, Sanh. 95 a; "iHTUDH 
Qidd. 126. — STTIffl'S b! B. 36 a.— B. M. 84 a.— 

■VPFlirH Sabb. 43 a*' 

Impebfeot. —“PFUDD Nidd. 42a.— ffTlOT Sabb. 606. 
vebbs •''IB. 

§427. The only verb which retains initial “1 is CTl to stain, 
all other VB verbs became ‘'"B in the Qal.‘ The initial ** was 
probably pronounced as a consonant. These verbs present the 
following peculiarities: 

In Qal: MV* to sit, drops its * in the imperative; 3JT to 
give, does it sometimes also in the perfect. 1 

In Aph'el: p"' to go to the right, has in a variant the form 
; all other verbs pass into VB stems. A few forms assim¬ 
ilate their ^ by analogy of "‘B verbs. 

In Ithp e 'el: Some forms of “CT and lb" 1 pass into V? stems. 
an 1 ' is sometimes contracted to STPH. 

In Ithpa''al: Some forms are contracted. For verbs v 13 and 
-'lb see further below. 

1 nb-’Stntps HO. ed. pr. 846. 

* HO. ed. pr. 756; HO. 400. 

* 'pt'r'yntf# TO. ed. Harkavy, §876. 

4 According to Praetorina in Nes tie's Syria c Grammar , remark ad §40a (p. xi), the 1*C 
verbs are the older and the VC in Syriac and in Arabic a later production. 

5 Of the three synonymous verbs HiV* ? ]PlD * 2TP« the first is never used in the imper¬ 
fect, the two last never in the perfect, or in the participle. 
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EXAMPLES FOB QAL. 

Perfect. —§428. 3d sing, masc.: a) b*V M. Q. 28 o, Macc. 
10 a; UPa* was withered, Gitt. 696; C|*T^ borrowed, 'Er. 636; DTP 
gave, Ned. 60 o6, 626; a'PP he sat, Bdga 20 a. 

6) 5T Ned. 506, Macc. 66; SPP Ned. 606, Ber. 68o; 3H 
MSS. Ber. 58 o. 

3d sing, fern.: a) fctTb*] Macc. 176; !"DTP Qidd. 60o. 1 
6) rer, Ned T . 506; PJ3T Yeb. 39 6; POST Ned. 436; 

rnri^ V."L. ! Sanh.l096. 

2d sing, masc.: POTT Sanh. 109a, Ber. 56a; PlSP Sebu. 37a. 
2d sing. fern.: tvaipP Keth. 85 a. 

1st sing, com.: a) tvVO* B. B. 736; ibid. 26a, Sanh. 
49 a. 

6) rrasr; A.Z. 106, Sabb. 1056; tT»Vj Tam. 32 a; ^ Sebu. 
37 a; “TV (jjidd. 40 a. 

3d plur. masc.: a) tttP Keth. 626; B.M. 74 a; ‘U'TF 
'En. Y. YOmft 696. 

6) !Q!T Macc. 10a; WT B.B. 1186; «TI Bull. 50a.* 
c) 3VP they sat, M. MS. Sabb. 49 a. 

1st plur. com.: a) ]DaTT B.B. 736; *j3b"0^ H. MS. ibid. 

6) -gasr, ■gan, im/warr b.m. 5&! 

Imperfect. —§429. 3d sing, masc.: a) Taan. 126; 

aitrb Bull. 135 a, M. Q. 9 6, A. Z. 28 6. 

6) Wb A.Z. 286, Pea. 86 a; aW Sabb. 119 a; SJT9 Qidd. 
20 a. 

c) 3TPb ’Ar. 306, Nidd. 65 a; JT^b Yeb. 176; JT3 Ker. 56; 
7T2 ibid., read JV3. 

3d sing. fern.: a) Tib'Fl Macc. 17 6; "TilTO closes, Gitt. 77 6; 
nlTTl Sabb. 1166. 

6) Tb'Fl Macc. 176. 
c) ynn Qidd. 806. 

2d sing, masc.: a*Tiri 'Er. 54a; [alTTP) Macc. 86.* 

1st sing, com.: aTPR I give, Bekh. 446, Sanh. 986. 

3d plur. masc.: ^QTPb 'Er. 536; SQTPb B.B. 8a; !DIV3 ibid. 
143a, Taan. 256; VPrb' B. B. 1596; !®b'b M. MS. Er. 2b, tea; 
“SW Yeb. 616; Taan. 22 a. 

3d plur. fern.: *jsb'b Sabb. 65 6. 

1 npT] BO. ed. pr. 1054; riT 1 !?" 1 ibid. 1086. 

2 they gave , 8M. Nos. xciv., cxvi. 

2 Unp 8M. No. ccxni. 
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2d plur. masc.: IVHTl TOmft 72 6; ! QTTr> B.B. 40 6. 1 

1stplur. com.: Ber. 626; ‘'OTTS Taan. 26 a (§233). 

Imperative. —§430. Sing, masc.: 3PJ Ber. 66, Pee. 746; 3T1 
Gag. 66, Yftm. 746. 

Plur. masc.: ! QTI Sanh. 109o; ’’SH M. MS. ibid. 1096; SQT) 
HOr. 12a.* (With suffixes rp!T give her, Sanh. 1096; VTQPP 
give ye him, Gitt. 676). 

Infinitive.— §431. a) miqtal: HOr. 12o, Ned. 88o, 

Macc. 66; 5T33 C. MS. Pes. (voc.);* SJTJ3 Ber. 96; Siva B. M. 
636; pra Ned. 666; IZHTob to dry, B. M."74o. 

6) miqtalft: mPPO &dd. 9o; fcGrVTa ibid. 1066; KBTBb 
B.M. 17 a. 

c) miqtalft: -pra Ber. 406; TTQ B.M. 926. 

Active Pabtioiple. —§432. Sing, masc.: 5T Ned. 8a; STT 
ibid. 16 a; Cpb* ibid. 22 a; ibid. 296.* 

Sing, fern.: 5T5T Ned. 91a; 8JT ibid. 636; iOtP B. B. 736. 

Plur. masc.: , StV' Ber. 96, Ned. 296; ■pi’’ Ned. 666; 
ibid. 626.* 

Plur. fern.: Tj2T\* Pes. Ill a. 

Passive Pabtioiple. —§433. Sing, masc.: T'T Ned. 66a, 
Ber. 48 a; Tip* Sanh. 336; Tib 1 ; M. MS. A. Z. 106. *' 

Sing, fern.: PHTP Sabb. 1066; fcGVP Sanh. 107a. 

Plur. masc.: 'plTP Meg. 146; "pXTiT M.MS.i6t‘d. (nominal 
ending). 

examples fob aph'Bl. 

Pebfeot. —§434. 3d sing, masc.: rf'Tifct B.M. 606, 636; 
he placed, M. Q. 26 a; TbiS Sanh. 69 a; "jaiH turned to 
the right, Yftmft 726, O. MS. Sabb. 886, M. MS. ibid. yJT'it; 
p’HiK looked, Mull. 966. 

3d sing. fern.: TOTYia Keth. 60 a, Sanh. 1096; WWIM A. Z. 
176; nrbiH B.B. 1336; nrbfc 'En Y. Ned. 60a. 

2d sing, masc.: F®7i» B.B. 1646, Sabb. 666; FtTfiK tlull. 

686 . 

2d sing, fern.: tVBTiK M.MS. Sabb. 666. 

1st sing, com.: I placed , B6$a 166. 

1 BO. ed. pr. 101 d. 

2 Here we find *Q*>rifc$b, the imperative with a negative. 

3 Alfftat Sanh. Pereq iv. 

4 Vb; Igg. Sertrd 24; SM. No. v. a (voc.). 

6 we give , MV. 85. 
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3d plur. masc.: tttVifct sat, Yflmft 696; ■’a'fVR placed , Qidd. 
86, B6$a 6a. 

3d plur. fem.: fTpiS set on fire, Sanh. 98 a. 

2d plur. masc.: ‘pFQtflS O. MS. Pes. 876; 'En Y. ibid. 

Imperfect. —§435. 3d sing, masc.: fpoft R.H. 176; CpTD 
'Ar. 306. 

2d sing, masc.: wfOiFI Pes. 114a. 

2d sing, fem.: DTYiTl Alfftsl Yeb. 85a. 

1st sing, com.: TblR B.B. 91a; TTtiR Sabb. 67a. 

3d plur. masc.: (PPQFlb let them place her, Sabb. 110a). 
Imperative. —§436. 2d sing, masc.: TbiR beget, B.B. 91a; 
3TW put down, Sabb. 776. 

2d plur. masc.: ilTpibt honor ye, B.M. 57a; ! lb“ l 3'iN bring 
ye, Gitt. 676, 

Infinitive. —§437. “This Sanh. 896; ''tYVTttt to will, B.B. 
131a; ■'“TibiS B6ga 23 a; artrVW to place, M.Q. 25 a; aiimjtb 
O. MS. Pes. 876; •'B-t’iR A.Z. 30a; (T^rrmb Gitt. 576)-•'BISS 
Keth. 64a; ^138 A.Z. 26a; frrmb B.'m. 426; "BOiH ’Er" 56, 
by analogy with 9’9. 

Active Participle. —§438. Sing, masc.: Cppia 'Er. 66; 
-rbia Be$a 23 a; b'TCQ Sanh. 95 a; yTiaM.Q. 216; Ipia and 
Tpia he honors, Sabb. 119a; fpia Gitt. 576, M. MS. Sanh. 
966; qoia Keth. 64a; (fcOb'Qia I carry, 'Er. 276; fcObnia B.M. 
41a). 

Sing, fem.: iVIpia M. MS. Ber. 48a. 

Plur. masc.: ‘pbaia Succa 53a (Palest.); 'TTia Sanh. 89 a; 
VTia Y0m& 186. 

Passive Participle.— §439. HBDia *Ar. 306; but this may 
be the Hoph'al as bWTp^a. 

1 NJ7T1N we informed. TO. ed. Harkavy, §439; Np-pbiN Alttst, Yeb. 65 o. 
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ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES.' 

By Robebt Francis Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 


II. 

It was my intention to review Professor Delitzsch’s most excel¬ 
lent Assyrisches Handwdrterbuch in this number of AJSL . This 
intention will be carried out in the next number of this Journal. 
The following notes are based on Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Hand - 
w6rterbuch = HWB. y and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum 
(Volumes I.-IV.) = Z^KT. 

There are several interesting words in the Letter, Bu. 89-4-26, 
161, LK. 436, a transliteration of which follows: 

[485.] Bu. 89-4-26, 161. 

OBVERSE. 

An-ni-u ri-ib-ti 
da-ba-a-bi sa e-gir-ti 
3. pa-ni-it-ti. 

Sar-ru-u-ut sa Sarri be-ili-ia 
ki-ma mfi u samnC 
6. e-li nisd mAtftti 
ka-li-si-na li-it-bi 
ri-’-us-si-na sarru be-ili 
9. li-e-pu-us a-na du-u-ri 
da-a-ri. A-na-ku ka-al-bu 
ka-rib sarri be-li-su. 

12. An-nu-u-ti ik-ri-bi 

a-na sarri be-ili-ja ak-tar-ba. 

Il&ni sa sum-su-nu az-ku-ru 
16. li-ib-bu-ru lis-mi-u 
a-na sarri be-ili-ia 
ik-ri-bi an-nu-u-ti 
18. a-du li-’-mi-su 

li-is-si-pu a-na sarri bAli-ia 
li-id-di-nu 


Of. Hkbraica, Vol. X., Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 106-201. 
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REVERSE, 
u a-na-ku ka-ri-ib 
sarri be-ili-ia i-na pa-an 
3. sarri be-ili-ia la-zi-iz-ma 
ina gu-mur-ti lib-bi-ia 
ina a-bi-ia la-ap-lab 
6. ki-ma a-bi-ia e-ta-an-ba 
ina ki-$ir am-ma-ti-ia 
e-mu-bi-ia lu-gam-mir 
9. man-nu b6l t&bti la i-ra-am 
ina za-ma-a-ri sa mAt Ak-ka-di-i 
ma-a as-su pi-i-ka t&b 
12. ri-’-u-a 

gab-bu um-ma-a-ni 
u-pa-bu-ka 

The obverse may be translated as follows: 

This is the rest (rteumt, copy) of the contents of a former letter 
May the dominion of the king, my lord, sweep over the peoples of all 
countries like water and oil! May the king, my lord, rule over them for 
all time. I am a dog, the suppliant of the king, his lord. I make these 
prayers for the king, my lord. May the gods, whose names I invoke, 
accept and listen (answer them)! May they doubly grant these prayers 
to the king, my lord, as well as to his family! 

The exact meaning of ribti is doubtful. It may have the 
meaning rest , remainder , or perhaps continuation . The intro¬ 
duction (4-11) is quite unusual. Libburu has here the mean¬ 
ing of limburu, annehmen , gnddig aufnehmen. In Vol. X., 
p. 197, I cited several passages in which *abftru is used with¬ 
out a technical, astronomical meaning. Delitzsch gives the II. 1 
form only. Here we have the I. 1 Precative; of. also LK . 185, 
K. 1396, 12. This passage is the most convincing, making 
♦abftru synonymous with semtt and equivalent to mab&ru. 

The expression ikribG annftti.li$$ipu is also quite 

unusual. Li$$ipu is from e$6pu V / {TpT' with the meaning 
mehren , doppeln . In gumurti (rv. 4) we have a new form. 
Cf. also lugammir (rv. 8) and X., 200. So far as I know, 
ki§ir ammati has not been found in a connected text. Cf. 
HWB. 846 under II. ammatu. Perhaps the passage may be 
translated: With the strength (resources) of my land may I bring 
my forces into a state of perfection! 

In X., 197, I cited a single passage (K. 595, LK. 6, rv. 3) 
where the verbal form lu-par-si-im , from which 
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parsumu, pnrsumu, etc., are derived, is found, viz.: ilftni 
rabtlti sa samd irgitim ana balftt napsftti sa sarri 
bftliia nu-$a-al-la sarru bftli ana mftr mftrftni lu-par- 
si-im. Cf. now Bm. 76, rv. 8-9, LK. 368: ina libbi da-ru- 
te sa sarri be-ili-ia sarru be-ili ip-par-si-man-ni and 
rv. 14: sarru be-ili mftr mftrftni lu-par-si-im. 

There are several other interesting words and passages in this 
Letter. In obv. 8, we have a scribal error, a-bu-te for a-si- 
bu-te. The introduction is long and unusual. Cf. 11. 10-14: 
tu-ub lib-bi $u-ub sftrft tlmft r&b&ti se-bi-e li-tu-ti 
pa-li-e sa nu-ub-si a-na sarri be-ili-ia li-di-nu. 
Sumu u zftru pir-bi lil-li-du a-na sarri be-ili-ia li- 
ib-Su sur-su-ka li-is-mu-bn li-rap-pi-su . . . . li; cf. 
also obv. 19. Cf. also rv. 1-3: da-ab-tu di-ik-tu a-na li- 
ip-li-pi sa sarri be-ili-ia a-du samft ir$itim da-ru- 
u-ni li-pu-su and rv. 20, 21: adu (EN) samft ir§itim 
da-ru-u-ni, etc. 

The passage, 82-6-22, 169, rv. 9, LK. 363, ina mftt am ® 1 
rab-sa-ki-e settles for all time the reading of amdl rftb-SAG 
= rab-sab^ = npTp*D , 1. 

There are some interesting glosses—and glosses are of very 
rare occurrence in the Letters—in 81-2-4, 63, LK. 406. Cf. 
obv. 9-11: ttmu zi-mu-su ki-ma b^-ut-ri ina pftn sa- 
at-ti Ramm&n ra-gis. This gloss argues for the reading 
pftn satti, Senn. V. 43. Cf. also 83-1-18, 14, LK. 406, obv. 
10 and rv. 17. The following is a transliteration of this letter: 

Obvebse. —A-na sarri bftli-ia 2 ardu-ka Nabtl-ab^-erba 8 lu 
sul-mu a-na sarri bftli-ia 4 Nabtl Marduk a-na sarri 8 bftli-ia 
lik-ru-bu. ®Ina mubbi e-pa-se 7 sa b a- ri-e-ti 8 sa sarru be- 
ili iS-pur-an-ni # pa-ar-si il-ki “ina arbi an-ni-e $a-bu 12 $a-ba 
ba-ri-tu 18 ana e-pa-se 14 ftmu XIII. ftmu XV. 18 ftmu XVII. li-pu- 
su. ie Ina mubbi nib& 17 sa sarru be-ili (Reverse) ] is-pur-an- 
ni 2 ina arbi an-ni-e a $a-ba a-na e-pa-a-si 4 ina si-a-ri ina 
li-di-is ft am-ma-te ina pftn sarri ®bftliia ma-hi-ir-u-ni 7 li- 
pu-su. 8 Ina mubbi ASur-mukin-palftia ®sa sarru be-ili is- 
pur-an-ni 10 lil-li-ka $a-ba n a-na a-la-ki. 12 Mftr mftrftni-su 
,8 mar mar-i-su ,4 sarru be-ili ina p(b)ur-ki-su 18 li-in-tu-ub* 
,6 Ina si-id-di bu-u-li 18 lu id-ku 1# li-e-mur-ru-us. 

Two important forms are found in Bu. 91-6-9, 183, rv. 2-4, 
LK. 340, viz.: sil(l)ftte, plur. of sillatu, and tftklti; ma-a 
mftrftni Bftbilu ina mftt Ba-ni is-§i-e-u-ni si-il-a-te- 
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Si-na ina te-ki-i-ti sa a-na * * * ib-bu-u-ni. The form 
si-il-a-te decides for a sing, sillatu not sillatu. I am 
inclined to take tdklti as a form with prefixed ft; c/. HWB. 
705, a. 

The plur. of fillu is found in K. 660, obv. 15, LK. 86, §i- 
il-la-a-te. 1 

82- 5-22, 174, LK. 341, is a very interesting little medical 
tablet. The following is a transliteration—omitting lines 1-7 of 
the introduction: 

8 u-ma-a amtu sa sarri tt Ba-u-ga-mi-lat 10 mar-sa-at a-dan- 
nis la subat(?)-sa pi-ta-tan “u-ma-a sarru be-ili 12 te-mi lis- 
kun 18 am«i (A. ZU) astl eaten, (Reverse) Uil-li-ka 2 li-mur-si = 
The king’s maid-servant, Ba’u-g&milat is very ill. Her bowels(T) are out 
of order. May the king, my lord, give an order that a physician come at 
once and examine her. 

83- 1-18, 37, LK . 355, furnishes better material for a discus¬ 
sion of pisru than that found in HWB . 550, a. Cf. obv. 6 for 
pi-is-ri, rv. 4 for pi-si-ir-su and obv. 13 and rv. 1 for pi- 
is-ra-a-te and pi-is-ra-te-su-nu. Cf. also obv. 10 and rv. 
3 for i-gal-lil. 

81-2-4, 55, LK. 381, contains a peculiarity worth noticing. 
A transliteration of this Letter follows: 

Obvebse. —*A-na sarri b6liia 2 ardu-ka Asur-ri-§u-u-a *lu-u 
sul-mu a-na sarri b6li-ja 4mftt Man-a-a i-na libbi alftni 5 sa 
mftt Akkad-a-a e i-na-gi-e sa sid-di 7 ti-amat i-zu-fcu-pu 8 i-ti- 
si e-te-li. # A-na-lu-bu-nu amdl pab&tu 10 sa al Mu-sa-si-ri 
H Tu-un-na-un amel pab&tu 12 sa al Kar-si-tu.... (Reverse) 4-na 
mubbi ta-bu-me 2 sa mAt Man-a-a i-tal-ku *a-na ma-far-te 4mAt 
Akkad-a-a 6 i-na al Tu-ru-us-pa-a su-u ®ni3^0-su e-pa-as 7amdl 
pab&tu Pi* gab-bu 8 i-pa-ni-Su su-nu. 

Cf. obv. 6, where we have i-na~gi-e for i-na na-gi-e and 
rv. 8 i-pa-ni-su for i-na pa-ni-su. 

* In X. 108, the feminine sign before imdrn was not noticed. The reading is, of course, 
at&n&te instead of imdrftte. 
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THE MASSORETIC USE OF THE ARTICLE AS A RELATIVE. 

It seems to be certain that in later Hebrew, such as Chronicles and 
Ezra, the article was used as a relative; see Ewald, Lehrbuch (1870), 
§381, b; Gesenius, §109, Rem.; Driver, Notes to the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel^ pp. 57 sq.; MfUler-Robertson, §92, Rem. a; Davidson, Hebrew 
Syntax, § 22, Rem. 4. Further, in earlier Hebrew a number of forms 
appear in which the article is so used, but in these, the difference being 
mostly in the vowels or the fall of the accent, we are told that we have 
the work of the Massoretic editors. That is probably true, but one of the 
arguments has been “the fact that the Massorah itself does not point 
consistently,” as Driver puts it, or “dass die MassOra hier auch selbst 
schwankte,” as Ewald; see, too, the Rem. in Mftller-Robertson. Ewald 
quotes 1 Kgs. 11:9, compared with Gen. 12:7, {"BPQfL as a case 

T “ < 

of such inconsistency and Driver adds Gen. 46:26, {IfcOflj as compared 

< _ - 

with v. 27, rifcQn* The object of the present note is to suggest that 

perhaps the Massoretic editors may have involved a meaning of their 
own in these variations and not simply vacillated in their usage. In 
Ruth there is a somewhat similar case from which I prefer to begin. In 
1:22; 2:6; 4:3 Ruth is referred to as !"QlDn> but in 4:11 as nfcOH* 
Why is this difference? The context requires us to translate the first 
she who had returned , an absolute past, but the second she who is enter¬ 
ing or about to enter , a present or future,—the words are spoken by the 
elders in their blessing of Ruth as the wife to be of Boaz. 

Does, then, this distinction of past and present hold when applied to 
the other cases? In 1 Kgs. 11:9 we are told that Yahw6 was angry with 
Solomon because he had fallen away from Him who had appeared to 
him twice, DTC5S Vb^ • Here the reference is distinctly to the 

T “ 

past; God had appeared to him but no longer did so—such manifesta¬ 
tions were now over and done. Did not the Massoretic editors mean by 
this anomalous punctuation to draw attention to this past manifestation 
by God of Himself to Solomon? Opposed to this is Gen. 12:7, where 
Yahw6 appears to Abram and Abram builds an altar to Yahw6 who 
appeared to him, VbR flfcOSS"!. Yahw6 had appeared to him before this 
and He appeared also after this; it is almost as though we were to trans¬ 
late who was appearing or who was wont to appear to him. 

The last case is more difficult. In Gen. 46:8-27 we have a list of the 

whole family of Jacob which entered Egypt, summing up the number as 

< 

seventy. In v. 26 we are told that all HfcdH (participle) Egypt with 
the exception of the wives of Jacob’s sons were sixty-six. Then in v. 27, 
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which can be reached only by crossing the Jordan. There is no evidence 
of a contrasting of the two sides such as would of itself imply the resi¬ 
dence of the writers in Palestine ( cf . Driver, op. cit ., p. xliii). The 
children of Israel had long been dwelling in a land of which it has been 
said that the Nile is Egypt. There a single stream flowed the whole 
length of the country and imparted fertility to a strip along either side. 
Its peculiarities and its relation to the very existence of the nation gave 
it prominence. It is therefore a very natural thing to And the whole of 
the Israelites’ new possessions spoken of at the time of the entrance into 
Canaan as the region of another river, "HT!"! *Q5. 

TowBRHlLii (Outtenberg P. O.), N. J. ^ OOTT WATSON. 


JEREMIAH 5:8. 

In Jeremiah 5:8 we read: 

•ibnr 1 irtn ro dk b« w* -rn n^rra D'cio 

For the K e ri has . The Authorized and the Revised 

• t \ : 

Versions translate: “They were as fed horses in the morning; every one 
neighed after his neighbor’s wife.” 

As to D'OTYQ, the K e ri (and the Eastern K e thib) DTPS indicates 
that the derivation from "pf is not after the sense of the Massoretes, who 
obviously have in mind a verb of which both forms muzanim and 
m’yuzzanim can be derived, the former being participle Hoph'al, the 
latter, participle Pu'al. This, however, forms no practical difference, 
since the verba Ayin Vav and Pe Yod interchange (as y2 h and yV)« 
The Talmudic "pf means “to provide, supply,” especially with the neces¬ 
saries of life; in the Pi'el its meaning has a wider scope: “to outfit, 
decorate”; “to gird, arm, equip”; and yr means “armor, steel.” The 
root y** is found in Talmudic literature only twice (to my knowledge). 
In Pesikta Rabbathi, ch. 27-28 (p. 1336, ed. Friedman), we read: “and 
they [the girls of Jerusalem] neighed after them [the young men], like 
susim m’yuzzanim, as we read (Jer. 5:8),” etc. This passage, of 
course, throws no light on the meaning of our word, as it is merely bor¬ 
rowed from Jeremiah. But in Babli Gittin, p. 67a, we are told that Isi 
ben Judah, in characterizing various Tannaim, called Rabbi Jishmael 
nWPO rW3)1 a well-assorted shop {store), or, as Arukh has it, “a shop 
decorated with all kinds of goods.” There is a variant recorded KWp 
(from "p7) which allows of the same interpretation. Applying this mean¬ 
ing of *pT or "[p to horses, and keeping in mind that yr is “armor,” 
there is no difficulty in rendering susim muzanim or m’yuzzanim 
with “equipped” or “attrapped horses.”* 

But what is That it cannot mean “in the morning” is 

certain, neither grammar nor sense justifying such a rendition. The 

* LXX. in translating our word with ^Avpayctc had obviously in mind the root 
from which C'DTTQ 1 b an impossibility. Other etymological attempts may safely be ignored 
in view of the well-established meaning of our word from post-biblical usage. 
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LXX. ignores the word entirely, probably the beet thing that it could do 
under the circumstances. The Vulgate has emissarii; I do not know 
what that could possibly mean in connection with horses (unless it stands 
for semen emittentes ), nor by what process of etymology such a meaning 
of could be arrived at. Amheim in his Grammatik der HebrCL- 

ischen Sprache (p. 189), suspecting an obscene expression in agreement 
with the Greek translation of m’yuzzanim, explains as a con¬ 

traction of EPyTOKB, a denominative of (Lev. 21:20). It is scarcely 
necessary to disprove a monstrous etymology like this. 

Now is on its surface a plural of *'2)ip53; which by its form 

intimates a geographical or ethnical term. The patronymic of IT)7 being 
THIT, of tsbB, 'TpbB, etc., there is nothing to prevent deriving "'StD'D 
from tpTD, the Assyrian Muski or Muski (Schrader, KAT a , p. 84), 
the land generally mentioned in the Bible in connection with Tubal. 
There is ample evidence, I am told by Assyriologists (see the following 
note), that the Assyrians imported their war-horses from Muski u 
Tabal, and this is confirmed by Ezekiel in ch. 27:13-14, and more 
directly with regard to Meshekh in ch. 38:3-4. 

D^OID may therefore safely be assumed to mean “horses of 
Meshekh,” and the verse under consideration, divested of all obscenity, 
will have to be translated: “They have become war-horses of Meshekh; 
they neigh, everyone, after his neighbor s wife.” When the war-horse is 
attrapped for battle, he neighs, anxious to rush forth for attack. So do 
the men whom Jeremiah describee, neigh, but they select for their attacks 
women, everyone the wife of his neighbor. M. Jastrow, Sr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

ME&EK and tabal. 

The land of Mesek is frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Assyrian kings and in association with Tubal—so e. g. Sargon, Annals , 
1. 9, and Nimrud Inscription , 1. 11—precisely as the two are associated 
together, Gen. 10:2; Ezek. 27:13; 32:16; 38:2,3; and perhaps also Isa. 
66:19, where, instead of bll^Fl HlDp ‘'SIT'D, we must read bllWl 
The latter is written in the Assyrian inscriptions Muski or Muski. 
The preference is to be given to the reading with $. Mesek and Tubal 
were adjacent regions in the Taurus mountain range. The “war-horses’ 
of Muski are referred to by Sargon in his Annals , 1.373; those of 
Tabal (as the Assyrians write the name) are mentioned by Ashurbana- 
pal, Eassam Cylinder , col. ii, 73-74, where the king says: “I imposed 
upon Mukalli, the king of Tabal, large horses as yearly tribute.’ 
We may conclude from this notice that the horses coming from the 
district in which Musku and Tabal lay were noted for their size. 
From this region the Hittites obtained their horses, and it is likely 
that the Egyptians also imported some of their horses from the Taurus 

mountains. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

University op Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSIAN - JEWISH POETRY* 

All students of poetry must feel grefitly indebted for the valuable 
sketch published by the erudite Parsic scholar, Dr. P. Horn, who appears 
to have made the relations and literary activity of the Persian Jews a 
specialty. Already in a previous dissertation, entitled “Zu den jfidisch- 
persischen Bibelfibersetzungen,” published recently in a scientific jour¬ 
nal, of which I possess a reprint through the author’s courtesy [11 pages], 
Dr. Horn displayed a wonderful familiarity with the literature and crit¬ 
ical method of former commentators on the subject, and merited the 
thanks of his fellow-scholars. His researches on our topic are all the 
more welcome, because comparatively very few have concerned them¬ 
selves with Jewish-Persian literature, to which the greatest impetus in 
recent years was given by my late father, the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Kohut, in his Kritische Beleuchtung der persischen Pentateuch- Ueber- 
setzung des Jacob ben Joseph TaurCts, unter stetiger RUcksichtsnahme 
auf die aeltesten Bibelversionen. Ein Beitrag z. Oeschichte d. Bibel- 
Exegese (Leipzig u. Heidelberg, 1871; 8vo, 400 pp.), and in several 
essays f on comparative religion and mythology, which were published 
chiefly in the ZDMO. and elsewhere. Jewish-Persian poetry is not very 
well represented in our literature. Beside the references cited by Dr. 
Horn, and Drs. Neubauer, Steinschneider, Derenbourg and other bib¬ 
liographers, we beg to call attention to the following fragmentary poem 
already quoted by S. Munk: Notice sur Rabbi Saadia Oaon , etc. (Paris, 
1838, extr. d. tome IX. de la Bible de M. Cahen), pp. 68, 69; and by Dr. 
Adolph Jellinek (Jnk) in Fuerst’s Literaturblatt d. Orients , 1846, No. 39, 
col. 619-20. The verses run as follows: 

PIW oJL. yi v (J-OJ y Juof v_,Uaa* 

: DDb •'ix I; bjoir 
rTvay juLs*. L> 

[Munk: TOTin] 

ra'iwn ^ 

:cob ■’is 

nbra orroa lyb 

•A8 addenda to Dr. Paul Horn's article, “Jftdisch Persische Poesie," in ZDMO., Vol. 
XLVII., pp. 202-12. 

t“The Talmud and Parsism," in Paul Teucer's Jahrbuch, 1866. “Ueber die jtldiacbe 
Angelologie und Daemonologie in ihrer AbhAngigkeit vom Parsismus," Z. f. d. Kunde d. 
Morgenlandes, Bd. IV., No. 3 (1866). “ Was hat die Talmudische Eschatalogie aus d. Parsis¬ 
mus auf genomen? ” in ZDMO., Vol. XXI. (1867), pp. 552-91. “ Die talmud. midrasch. Adams- 
legende,” u. s. w., ibid.. Vol. XXV. (1871), pp. 59-94. “ Antiparsische Aussprdche in 

Deuterojes.,” ibid., XXX., 709-22, and other articles in Kobak's Jeschurun, VIII. (1872), 49-64; 
in Geiger’s Zeitschrift fuer Wisaensch. u. Leben (1871), Vol. X., 49-73; in Jewish Quar. Review, 
II. (1890), 223-9; III. (1891), 281-50; in Revue d. Atudes Juives, XXIV. (1898), 256-71, etc., etc. 
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nb’wa Ip U& 

nbani rvayn 

:osb *w 

|*OjJ wli) Ip l+M 

L» y&~*y 

|»Oj * wp Pfc KJ 1 | w plj 

:D3b ■n* 

7 ^" ;* 

rV ^ 

:»b *n« 

tlJJ.y' ; lji' L?,0[M.: 

Munk, Notice , p. 69, translates it thus: 

“La parole 6mana de Dieu pour une mission (confine) h J6r6mie: Dis 
aux Israelites: Malheur & vous!—Combien encore ferez-vous pas peni¬ 
tence? malheur h yous!—De l’alliance d’Abraham, la circoncision, vous 
vous etes fait une profanation; vous avez abandonne le jettne et la prifcre, 
malheur & vous!—J’etais pour vous comme une nourrice; j’ai manifeste 
des miracles, mais je n’ai eu de vous aucune satisfaction; malheur & vous! 
De l^gypte et de Pharaon, je vous ai delivres par la main de Molse et 
d’Ahron; malheur & vous!—Vous avez traverse la mer, etc.” 

Jellinek’s version in Literaturblatt des Orients , loc. cit ., reads: 

“Die Rede ging aus vom Herm in der Sendung Jeremiah’s: Rede 
zu den Israeliten: Weh’ euch !—Wie viel werdet ihr noch der Siinden 
ausftben? Wie viel derGreuel? Warum ftbt ihr Busse nicht? Weh’euch! 
—An dem Abrahamitischen Bund der Beschneidung habt Treubruch 
ihr ge&bt; verlassen habt ihr Fasten und Gebet: Weh 9 euch! —Einer 
Amme gleich war ich euch; Wunder habe ich gezeigt; doch hab’ ich mich 
eurer nicht gefreut: Weh’ euch! —Von Mizrajim und Pharao hab’ ich 
euch befreit durch die Hand Mosches’ und Aharon’s: Weh’ euch! —Das 
Meer habt ihr ftberschritten.” 

For further particulars concerning the poem, interesting as it is, we 
refer the reader to Munk’s remarks on the passage. 

It were very serviceable for Hebrew-Persian scholars to undertake the 
edition of a chrestomathy of similar poetical selections from manuscript 
and published sources, such as are not accessible to students. Would 
not Professor Bacher, the able biographer of Nizami and editor of Sftdl’s 
ethical verses, supply such a demand? 

Geobge Alexander Kohut. 

Niw Yobs. 
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THE PA-SE (ISIN) DYNASTY. 
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In the Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie , Juni, 1896, S. 90, Prof. Jensen has 
called attention to the probable identity of the two words Pa-se and 
I-si-in, and with wonted acuteness has concluded that the name of 
the second “Pase” dynasty should be read Isin. The basis of his 
reasoning are the following facts: 1) E. 4995, 20 aq. f Pa-se g&l-la-ba 
= s6 i-si-in-su ib-su-ti = whose blossom was. Here the Pa appar¬ 
ently = isin, and the se = su. (It may be noticed that while se does 
not appear elsewhere, so far as I know, as the equivalent of the pronom¬ 
inal suffix su it is equated in V R. 59 a (after KU = a-na-ku, Li = at-ta) 
with sti-ti. It is more than probable, therefore, that it was also used 
as the suffix.) But S. 22, 4, Pa+ ? (=probably se) = according to the 
gloss, which is evidently printed too large in ZA ., VIII., 199, i-si-in. 
If the restoration be correct then Pa-se = I-si-in. 2) In the inscrip¬ 
tion of Nebuchadrezzar I. (ii, 17), who belonged to the Pa-se dynasty, 
the prefect of Isin is mentioned before the prefect of Babylon, and the 
first of the series. 3) Reissner, VA. Th ., 408+2179, obv. 5, Pa-se = isin. 

It will be seen from the accompanying plate, 80, 7-19,126, an inter¬ 
linear inscription, that the goddess of Ni-si-in was called Gu-la. 
llu Nin Ni-si-in-na = a-na llu Gu-la, the exalted princess (1. 4). In 
11. 9 and 10 we read "in I-si-in the city of her dominion” = Ni-si-in- 
ki uru Nam-nin-a-ni = i-na I-si-in ftl bft-lu-ti-sa. Gula is, 
therefore, the goddess of Nisin = Isin = Isin (as is clear from other 
texts, as well as from K. 3811, which gives us, instead of Ni-si-in-ki, 
Ni-si-in-ki). And Sm. 289 gives us a list of temples, among which we 
find obv. 2 1.17, E an Gu-la sa Pa-se-ki, i. e., the temple of the god¬ 
dess Gu-la of the city of Isin. 

I have given the whole fragment Sm. 289, of which the second column 
is restored from II R. 61, 30 8q. fol., inasmuch as it in turn helps to 
restore and complete that text. 79, 7-8, 19 furnishes us with another 
interesting occurrence of the word i-si-in, but the above plate was not 
large enough to contain it. I may give here a transliteration of the 
complete lines of the first column:* 

ti nu se-gub(du)-ba, ti an-zu-zu, ti sd-ra-nu 

ti i-H-in ekli, ti zir-zir-a-nu, ti-ku-li-la-an-nu 

ti sa (gar) sa (gar) da, ti e-di-e-na ti e-ris-ti pufead Sar(hir) 

ti kal (dan) mar musdn, ti b&r-ra, ti zir rik sis 

ti de(ne) a. 

The tablet contains fragments of five more lines in col. i and twenty-four 
in col. ii, all of which are names of plants. 

James A. Craig. 

University of Michigan, 

March 6, 1807. 

• The first copy was accidentally damaged in transmission. In the second copy the 
whole of the fragment is reproduced. J. A. C. 
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BEDJAN’S mSTOIKE DE MAE JABALAHA * 


We have again to thank the restless activity of Pater Bedjan for a 
volume of 574 pages of Syriac texts, which are, perhaps, of more than 
usual importance. The first 205 pages are taken up with the second 
edition of the History of Mar Yabhallaha and of Bar Saumd , the first 
edition of which was published by Bedjan in 1883. This part of the 
volume was issued separately; the first part of the preface bears the date 
“August 29,1895,” the second part “November 27.” It is difficult to see 
why it was found necessary to publish this second edition twice, especially 
as confusion in citing it is apt to result. To prevent such confusion I 
call attention to the fact here, as Nestle has done in Germany ( Theol, 
Litzeitg ., 1896,16, col. 421). 

Few Syriac texts published within recent years have excited in the 
learned world the interest aroused by this account of Mar Yabhallaha 
and Bar Sauma. The history of Nestorianism and of the men who were 
its valiant missionaries in the wild regions of Mongolia, Thibet and China 
has yet to be written. The material is being rapidly gotten together. 
We know that advances were made far eastward in the fourth century; 
and that from the fifth century on the Nestorians had a large number of 
bishoprics in Qorasan (Noldeke, ZDMG., XLIV., 521); that the Uigur 
and Mongol scripts are derived from a form of the Estrange a Syriac. 
Masudi speaks of a Turkish tribe—the Tagazgaz—who were all Mani- 
chseans. The Chinese-Syriac inscription of Si-ngan-fu shows us the 
progress made by Nestorians into the heart of China. The two ceme¬ 
teries— at Tokmak and Pishpek in Semiryetshi (Southern Siberia)—with 
their hundreds of gravestones upon which Syriac inscriptions are en¬ 
graven tell us how large a Nestorian community must have existed here 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (c/. Chwolson, Syrisch - 
Nestorianische Grdbinschriften , St. Pgtersbourg, 1890). And Catholic 
missionaries in the thirteenth century were surprised at the number of 
Christians they found in Peking. 

The history of Yabhallaha III. and Bar §auma take us just into this 
time, the thirteenth century, and present us with a vivid picture of the 
relation of the Mongol princes of Adherbaijan to their Christian subjects. 
We see how tolerant these princes were. It is only with the appearance 
of Muhammadanism in these regions, and its rise to commanding power, 
that a change for the worse occurred. The great Seldjuk (930) is said to 

•TashithA dh«hIe(i) yabhallAhA; Hibtoire db Mar.Jabax.aha, DE TROIS AUTRE8 
p atriarches, d’un prRtre et de deux laIqubb, Nbstoriens. fidit6e par Paul Bedjan, 
P.D.L.M. Paris, Rue de Sevres, 95; Leipzig: Otto Harrcusowitz. xvi+574 pp.; Svo. M. 15. 
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have had a Christian son. Both these men, whose biography we have 
before us, were bora in China, of Christian parents, and were contem¬ 
poraries of Marco Polo. §auma was bora in Peking, which city had a 
metropolitan of its own (Assemanl, BO., II., 458). Yabhallaha was bora 
in Koshang—according to Duval (JA. f 1889, Mai Juin, p. 315) Kung- 
Tshang; according to Chabot ( Histoire de Mar Yabalaha III., Paris, 
1895, p. 15) Ho-Tchung-fu, in the year 1245. Before his elevation to the 
Patriarchate his name was Mark. In 1280 Yabhallaha was made Metro¬ 
politan of Katai and Wang. §auma held the same rank; but two years 
later the patriarch Denha having died, Yabhallaha was raised to the 
dignity of patriarch at Bagdad and received the in vesture from the Khan 
himself. He occupied this position for thirty-seven years, and thus had 
dealings with seven of the powerful Mongol princes. The great con¬ 
sideration in which they were held may be seen from the fact that Sauma 
was sent by Argun on a mission to the kings of Europe and to the Pope. 
He visited Italy, France and England; and the account of what he saw 
—which we have here almost translated by the author from the original 
Persian of the traveler himself—is full of interest for us. 

During the long period of his patriarchate, Yabhallaha ruled with 
firmness and with much tact. The closing years of his life were troublous 
ones for his flock, and he retired to the monastery of Maraga, south of 
the Sea of Urmi, where he died on November 15,1317. The student of 
Church History as well as of Profane will find many data here which he 
will in vain look for in other sources. We do not know who the author 
of this history is; but he must have written it a few years after the death 
of the Patriarch; and Duval ( loc. cit, p. 353) supposes that he made use 
of the archives of the monastery at Maraga. It is to be hoped that an 
English translation will soon be made of this treatise; in which American 
scholars ought to be especially interested. It was due to the efforts of 
the American missionaries in Persia that it was rescued from oblivion. 
The original MS. was found in 1882 or 1883 in Minganish and copied by 
a certain Babban Yonan of T^huma. It was brought to Urmi in 1885, 
and the first translation was made into Modern Syriac by ]£asha Oshana 
and published in the periodical Zahrire d'bahra by the Rev. Mr. Shedd 
in 1885-6. The original MS. is said to be in Kochanis in Kurdistan; but 
I have the impression that this refers to the first copy made by Babban 
Yonan. The first description of the MS. was given by an American 
scholar, the late Professor I. H. Hall ( Proceedings of the Am. Or. Soc., 
1886, pp. cxxvi, sq.). Since then several copies have been made. Of 
these Bed jan has been able to make use of five, so that we may feel 
pretty certain that we have in this second edition a correct text. 

The other texts published here by Bedjan are all worthy of careful 
attention, as they contribute to our knowledge of the history of Nestor- 
ianism. It was Denha, Patriarch of the East, to whom Yabhallaha suc¬ 
ceeded. On pp. 332-346 we have a metrical account of his life by a 
writer named John, who must have lived at about the same time. 
Bedjan’s copy was made in the monastery of Mar Hormlzd in Al^osh 
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(Sachau, Raise in Mesopotamien , p. 865; cf Budge, The Life of Rabban 
Hormizd, Berlin, 1894). Only when the whole work was printed, did 
Bedjan find out that this metrical history of Mar Denha had been pub¬ 
lished before by Abbd Chabot (see Note , p. 572). Cf . “Eloge du Patri- 
arche Nestorien Mar Denha l er ...” par J. B. Chabot, Journal Asiatique , 
Jan.-F6v. 1895, pp. 110 sq, Both copies go back to the same MS. original. 
Chabot’s copy seems to have passed through one more hand than that of 
Bedjan. This may account for the slight divergences between the two 
editions; e, g,, Bedjan, 1. 60, Chabot <nb; B., 1. 62, lb<L» .. vi4o, 

C.lbo*..^; B., 1. 148,lb |lo, C. loci lb |lo; B., 1. 88,^10, C.UfJ; 
B., 1.59, l^ooa b’ anA lliNy reads in C. (1. 53) b’[°] 
mb A IfcSsn )-£t^ [bat]. Lines 47-52 in B. occur in C. as lines 83-88. 

Denl^a was born in Beth Bagash (jiUbU), not far from Arbela (but see 

Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer , p. 227); became Metropolitan of Arbela 
and then Nestorian Patriarch (1266-1281). It was he who ordained 
Yabhallaha as Metropolitan of China and Bar §auma as “visitor-gen¬ 
eral”; and he was known for the conciliatory spirit with which he 
attempted to straighten out the controversies between Monophysites 
and Nestorians. The data given here supplement those furnished by 
Bar 'Ebhraya, whom he seems to have met in the year 1277. See 
Chronicon Ecclesiasticum , ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, III., cols. 430, 440, 
450 and 452. Cf BO., III., 564. 

The life of Mar Abba I. (pp. 206-274) takes us back more than five hun¬ 
dred years, into the times when Christianity fought against the powerful 
state religion of the Persian Kingdom, Zoroastrianism. His history is 
given by Bar ’Ebhraya in the Chron. Eccl. , III., col. 90sg. (Wright, 
Syriac Literature , pp. 16, 116 sq.). He was bora a Zoroastrian, and 
reached the rank of Arz e bed (Lagarde, Semitica, I., 43). He was con¬ 
verted in a place called IJate (211, 7: on the Tigris in the neighborhood 
of Bagdad. Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer, p. 71, thinks of IJaulaya), 
near his birthplace. A certain Joseph, called [also] Moses, whom he met 
in a ]icLC|-D (npicvpai) while crossing the Tigris effected this. It is inter¬ 
esting to see that he first took this Joseph for a Marcionite; the followers 
of that “heresy” seem to have lived here in large numbers. Though he 
is denounced to the Harmargerd of Beth Aramaye (215, 13) named 
Chudanbud in the province of Radhan (Hoffmann, p. 71), he is baptized 

at Ached (cf l,J>f—a people near Amid, Payne-Smith, col. 176. Wright, 

Syr . Lit,, 116, says at al-lporah!). He was known as a good Persian 
scholar; went to Nisibis and to Edessa to learn Greek from a certain 
Thomas and science from John Grammaticus. In the sixth year of 
Chosrau Anushirwan he was ordained Catholicus at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
and held this position from 536 until 552. He seems to have traveled 
much in search of learning. With Mar Ma'ni he went to Arzon, to 
Nisibis again, to Beth Rhumaye in order to meet a certain Sergius, an 
Arian, to Athens, Constantinople, Cilicia, Antioch, to Beth Huzzaye, to 
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Maishan, etc. (p. 225). He was, however, banished by Chosrau into 
Adhorbaijan, where he remained for seven years. This was, no doubt, 
due to the intense hostility he displayed towards the state religion. 
He returned to Seleucia only to be re-imprisoned, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Much of the interest which this Life has for us lies in the reference to 
Zoroastrian religious ideas and to Persian names. I have culled a few as 
an appendix to my article in the Drisler Memorial Volume. The chief 
Mobed (Mobddn Mobed) who has to do with Mar Abba is named (226,12) 
Dad-Hormlzd; of his assistants one is called Adhorpareh, whose rank 
was that of Shahardawar (228,14). The other is mentioned simply as 
the Radh of Persia. Mar Abba was an opponent of “the Din of Magism 
which was given by God Hormlzd ” (?)— 4 -^ 0 * 001 ? 226,12: 230,10; 

once “Din of Hormizdad,” 255, 3). The convert was given over into the 
hands of these priests when the king left Ustana (jLyLfrJl jjLuJ in 

m P P 9 

Irak? Ya^ut, I., 241) in order to make war upon the (227,15; cf. 

266, 13). While they were disputing with him, the Mauhpat& of Beth 
Aramaye (233,1.1.) complained that he had released “many Christians 
who had lawsuits amongst themselves— buchtnamag with the seal of the 
Maubddn Matched —and had destroyed the Buchtnamag.” On p. 234,7, 
we read that he suffered treacherously at the hand of a Shumr°taya (of 
Shumra, Hoffmann, p. 188) named Dinddd . On p. 238,10, he is charged 
with ordering his people not to eat flesh which is > a* “be-Magianed” 
(for which 229, 3, 1—1 lj w o); for which reason purshashndmag is 
declared against him (cf. 238, 3, 14; 239, 4). On p. 239, end, Mar Abba 
is given over to the Radh of Adhorbaijan, whose name was Dadin. He 
was sent to Abhorbaijan “dark in its idolatry, to a district (rusta^) sombre 
in its superstition, called P°rahrawar, to a city which was the birthplace 
and nurse of all Magism, called Sersh of the Magians. Thither had 
collected the Magians from the whole land of the Persians in order to 
learn the inept murmurings of Zaradusht, son of Spidtahman—men who 
were opposed to all truth, men who went around in bands and cliques, 
walking after their teachers; importunate and excited by the ineptness 
of their idolatry, bawling and stuttering, gnashing their teeth like wild 
animals,” p. 243, 2 f. b. This city is called “the lair of the Magians, in 
which no Christian should come and over-night it.” P. 242,14, the Radh 
hands him over to the Ayenbedh and the G*ziraye (lictors, Hoffmann, 
p. 62). Cf. the Radh and the Ayenbedh, p. 255,11. Here he heals a 
woman named Arwandad (246,11). A message is brought to Mar Abba 
from the king (262,17) by Paruchddd Hormizd , the D°zadagu (read 
dizdddr , major domus; Payne-Smith, col. 880, which Bedjan himself 
suggests; cf. 264,10). P. 257,10, Mar Abba is given over to the Malbed , 
in order that he may be tortured. P. 259, 8, as “grandees of the Maub- 
dan Maubed” are mentioned: Karddg (Feige, Mar 'Abhdi&o , p. 9), the 
Ayenbedy Shahardawar and [the?] Azddsad of the Maubdan Maubed. 
P. 266,15, the Hapt'rdn Chudhae (head of the Hapt®raye) is sent to the 
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king. These “Christian Hapt®raye” are mentioned 267, 4, 7, 12, beth 
Happraye, 269, 1, 3. Do they take their name from of which 

Yakut (4, 978) says (Syrians) IqaaJI ? Bar 

Bahlul (Duval, p. 653) and Payne-Smith, col. 1024, must read 
in place of m . 

The “letter of the Mar Abba on the proper direction of believers" 
(pp. 274-287) is one of the >*a*?qJojv rrurro\ai avpoSucat mentioned in 
BO., III., 76. A specimen of such a one is given, ibid., p. 77; and part 
of the very one now before us is cited on p. 79 (in Arabic from the Kitab 
al-Majdal of Mare ibn Suleiman). In this “letter” Mar Abba exhorts 
his flock to remain steadfast, to help one another, and to see that ecclesi¬ 
astics and laymen live in unity. His special attention is given, however, 
to arranging the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage should 
not take place. The greater part is taken up with this subject; and is 
an evidence that many of his flock must have adopted, in this respect, 
the practices of the people around them. “If anyone dare to approach 
the wife of his father, the wife of his paternal uncle, his paternal aunt, 
his maternal aunt, his sister, his bride, his daughter, his son’s daughter, 
the granddaughter of his wife (as do the Magians), his sister-in-law (as 
do the Jews), an unbeliever (as do the idolaters), we, and the Metropoli¬ 
tan and ^piscopi of our people declare” that such are not lawful, etc. 
(p. 281, 8 8q.). Those who have contracted such marriages are given from 
one month to one year to dissolve them (282, 14); otherwise they are to 
be excluded from all the rights of the Church (283,13). Those who have 
married their sister-in-law, without knowing that it was a sin, and do not 
feel able to dissolve the bonds, are commanded to fast and to give alms 
in order to obtain forgiveness from on High (284, 3, sq.). The same 
matter is mentioned in the life of Mar Abba (235, 5), and is the subject 
of reproach on the part of the Magians (255,4), as well as of the interest¬ 
ing conversation reported by Bar 'Ebhraya between Mar Abba and 
Chosrau Anushirwan (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, II., 90). On Mar Abba, 
Guidi, ZDMG., XLIII., 401, and Cersoy, ZA., IX., 368, 371. 

The life of Mar Sabhrisho' I. by the monk Peter (pp. 288-331) comes 
from a MS. in the possession of Abbeloos. Sabhrisho 1 followed Tsho'- 
yabh of Arzdn as Catholicos, and sat from 596 to 604. Before that, he had 
been Bishop of Lashdm (Bar ‘Ebhraya, Chron. Eccles., II., 106; BO., 
III., 447; Budge, The Book of Governors, II., 86, 90; Wright, Syriac 
Literature, 133). At the synod which was held under his presidency in 
596, the views of Hannana of 5®dhaiyabh (Adiabene), who leaned to the 
Monophysites and preferred Chrysostom’s exegesis to that of Theodore 
of Mopuestia, were publicly condemned. He was a native of Pirdzabadh 
in Sirzur, a district of Beth Garmai (288, 5. On Siarzur = Shahrazur, see 
Noldeke, Die von Guidi herausgegebene Syrische Chronik, p. 17, note 4; 
Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer , Index, s. v.). He was the founder of the 
monastery of Beth Kuka (JA., 1890, p. 127). Guidi has shown that he 
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was not the author of the Ecclesiastical History, which is usually 
ascribed to him {ZDMQ., XL., 559). 

The lives of Mar Yazldpanah (pp. 894-415) and of Giwarjis (George; 
pp. 395-571)—the latter by Mar Babin, head of the monastery on Mount 
Izla, have been excerpted by Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer (pp. 87-115). 
We are glad to have the full text before us. Many of the lacunae in the 
London MS. are to be found in the fuller MS. used by Bedjan. 

All students will be thankful to Father Bedjan for this additional 
volume of Syriac texts. 

Richabd Gottheil. 

Columbia Univbbsity, 

November, 1896. 


HILGENFELD’S JABALAHA III* 

The continued interest which is shown in the history of Nestorianism 
among the Mongols, and which was started by Bedjan’s publication of 
the life of Mar Yabhallaha, is evinced by the short Arabic account which 
Dr. R. Hilgenfeld presents here. A brother of the author of this treatise 
—Dr. Heinrich Hilgenfeld—has already done good service in this direc¬ 
tion by his corrections of the text of the first of Bedjan’s editions ( Text - 
kritische Bemerkungen zu ]qi \ Jena, 1894). 

A Nestorian controversialist of the twelfth century, Mare bar Sulei¬ 
man, wrote a theological and historical work in Arabic, with the title 
Kitdb al-Mijdal; in the latter part of which he gave a short account of 
the Nestorian Patriarchs, commencing with Addai and Mari, two of the 
seventy disciples of the early church, and finishing in the year 1147. 
Some other author seems to have continued this work down to the year 
1214. In the first half of the fourteenth century this work was epitomized 
and continued to the end of the patriarchate of Mar Yabhallaha (1281- 
1317) by 'Amr bar Mattai (Matthew). George Ebedjesu Khayyath in his 
Syri Orientales (Rome, 1870, pp. 106-7) asserts that a part of it, at least, 
was written by one § e libha, son of Yohanna of Mosoul, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Hilgenfeld seems to follow Khayyath; for he 
speaks of the author as “ Pseudo-Amrus seu Sliva Mossulanus” (p. vii). 
It seems impossible to tell, at this moment, what the correct facts are. 
Some such book by §°libha seems to have been current in the Orient; for 
Badger {The Nestorians , I., 136) cites a passage from a MS. of this work. 
I have my doubts whether S e llbha really wrote a Kitdb al-Mijdal. 
Wright {Syriac Literature , p. 255; cf. p. 19) seems to hold the same 
opinion. The error may have arisen from the fact that 'Amr incorporated 
in his epitome the “ confession of faith of Michael, bishop of Amid and 
Maiyafarijpn [see the introduction, BO., III., 567J translated into Arabic 
by the priest §allbha ibn Yohanna” (Wright, ibid.). It is also impossible 
to tell from Khayyath’s words which of the codices in the Vatican Library 

*Jabalahab III., C&tholici Nestoriani vita ex Slivae Mossnlani libro, qui inscribitur 
‘Tunis’ desumpta. Edidit, apparatu critico instruxit, in Latinum sermonem vertit, 
adnotationibua illustravit Dr. R. Hilgenfeld. Lipsiao: Otto Harrcuaovritz , 1896. 96 pp.; 8vo. 
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he ascribes to § e libha (see Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer , pp. 6, 7). 
According to Hilgenfeld this is Codex XLI. H this is true, it cannot be 
Codex 109 as Hoffmann thought; but, rather, the “tertius codex his- 
torico-theologus” of Khayyath. Hilgenfeld speaks of Cod. Vat. Arab. 
110 as containing the work of ' Amr. It would be well if these conflicting 
data could be straightened out. A MS. in the Berlin Royal Library 
(Sachau, 12) seems to contain this history of 'Amr; though in the Cata¬ 
logue (Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichni&s, p. 2) it bears the title Asfar al- 
asrdr. From this MS. Christian Harder has promised to give us an 
edition; but, as yet, we have only a “specimen” in Latin translation 
(Historiae Primatium ecclesiae Nestorianorum ab 'Amro filio Matthaei 
.... specimen , Jahresbericht liber das Progymnasium zu Neumflnster, 
1890). This seems to be the very MS. which Siouffi consulted (see below). 
From two notes in Hilgenfeld^ little book (pp. 80 and 35) I see that 
Henry Gismondi has published in Rome part of the Kitab al-Mijdal. 
No copy has, as yet, reached America. There seems also to be a MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library (Wright, Syriac Literature , p. 256). 

The few Arabic pages here published give us a short account of the 
life of Mar Yabhallaha III. A small part of this text had already been 
published by Assemani (HO., IV., cxxix); and an epitome of it given in 
Latin {BO., II., 456). Siouffi had also published a translation (“Notice 
sur un patriarche neetorien,” Journal Asiatique , VII. Serie, Vol. XVII., 
1881, pp. 89sg.), which, though not always philologically correct, gave us 
all the information contained in the account. But the whole account is 
of little worth to us, now that we are in possession of the Syriac original 
from which it has been drawn, and which has been made accessible by the 
French translation of Chabot (Paris, 1895). 'Amr’s work was, at best, a 
mere compilation; and, as is the case with the history of 'Bar Ebhraya, 
it loses its value the more we get the sources upon which the author 
depended. It is a pity that Dr. Hilgenfeld has wasted such good effort 
upon a rather unworthy object. For the text is very carefully edited 
from the copies made by Guidi, is well translated, and all the variants 
in the MSS., in Siouffi and Assemani are religiously recorded. As a 
specimen of the manner in which such texts ought to be edited, the little 
book may well be recommended to our younger scholars; but, as there is 
so much important material still in our libraries of manuscripts, it is not 
from any unkind feeling that scholars will regret that Dr. Hilgenfeld 
did not choose some other subject. 

The same criticism may be made of the “ Adnotationes.” We are not 
helped by quotations from books which are readily accessible, such as 
Chabot’s edition and Duval’s epitome of the life of Mar Yabhallaha, or 
the lexica of Payne-Smith and Brockelmann. There are hardly more 
than half a dozen points in which this Arabic account differs from the 
Syriac (see p. 30). They might easily have formed a note in some journal. 
The list of bishops who were present at the inauguration of Mar Yabhal¬ 
laha (pp. 32-35) is given by Assemani; and the names of their seats are 
either well known or can easily be found in Chabot, in Hoffmann’s 
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Persische Mdrtyrer , or in the notes to Budge’s translation of Thomas of 
Marga (see e. g. for Daren, p. 67; Irbel, p. 176; Ma'alHha, p. 288; Mosoul, 
p. 289, etc., etc.). The note on (p. 26) is no advance on the cita¬ 

tion from Payne-Smith. There is a note upon the same subject in 
Harder’s Specimen (p. 6). In the same treatise (p. 6) there is an interest¬ 
ing note on 1,-^a —v (Hilgenfeld, p. 27). On the “ Monastery of St. 
Michael,” p. 29, see the quotation from Sachau’s Reise in PAOS ., May, 
1887, p. clxxxii. Badger’s work on the Nestorians and Howorth’s History 
of the Mongols were not accessible to Hilgenfeld (p. 28). The latter 
would have aided him greatly. 

The excellent method which the author shows in this little work 
makes us hope that he will turn his attention to greater things. He 
shows so much promise that before long we shall certainly have some¬ 
thing more equal to his powers. 

Richard Gotthbil. 

Columbia Univeesity, 

November 28,1886. 


THE ACCENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT * 


The accents with which the text of the Hebrew Bible has been pro¬ 
vided by the Masoretic schools, were intended to serve a threefold purpose. 
In the first place, they should, similar to the accents in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, indicate the tone syllable of each word. Secondly, they should 
not only, as the interpunction signs in modern languages, mark the 
divisions of sentences and their clauses, but also indicate the relation of 
the single words to each other in the structure of the sentences. Finally, 
they should serve as a kind of musical signs having regard to the peculiar 
mode of cantillation which in oriental countries is used in solemn read¬ 
ing. This manifold purpose explains the large number and variety of 
the accents. 

The biblical accentuation shows two different systems, one adopted 
exclusively for the three poetical books: Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (from 
the initials of their Hebrew names in reversed order usually called the 
books of tYQjfc), the other system for the remaining part of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

The astonishing industry which these labors of the Masoretes repre¬ 
sent can hardly be overrated. By these accents they provided the sacred 
text, as it were, with a running commentary which enables the reader to 
see, at a glance, whether a word belongs to the one preceding or follow¬ 
ing, whether to raise or to lower the voice, where to continue and where 
to stop. 

We have a number of more or less valuable treatises on the accentua¬ 
tion of the Bible, mostly written in the Hebrew language. The most 
noteworthy of them are those by Aaron Ben Asher and Jehuda Ibn 

* Die Accents dee heiligen Scheift (mit Ausucblues der Btlcher rfiDX) von I. M. 
Japhet. Frankfurt a.-M.: I. Kaitfmann, 1896. viii+184 pp.; 8vo. M. 2. 
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Bil’am, both of them flourishing in the eleventh century, by Elijah 
Levita, in the fifteenth, and Abraham de Balmesi, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; further by W. Heidenheim, in the first part of the present century, 
and by S. Baer, in our days. The last mentioned scholar treated espe¬ 
cially of the accentuation of the poetical books of the Bible. Some 
treatises in Latin were published in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by Samuel Bohl, Wachsmuth, Spitzer, and others. In modern 
languages Ewald in Germany and William Henry Green in this country, 
and other German and English scholars treated of the accents in their 
larger grammars of the Hebrew language; but their expositions are 
mostly too brief to do full justice to the important subject. Original and 
thorough researches on this subject were published in Oxford, England 
(1881-1887), by William Wickes, D.D., in two volumes, one treating of the 
“accentuation of the so-called poetical,” and the other “of the twenty- 
one so-called prose books of the Old Testament.” 

The latest publication on this subject is the German book before us. 
It is a posthumous work, having been published several years after the 
author’s death. This circumstance may serve as an explanation why no 
reference is made in this treatise to Wickes’ excellent work just men¬ 
tioned. Japhet’s book treats exclusively of the accents of the prose books, 
and is divided into eight chapters. In contrast to Ewald’s exposition of 
the subject, it applies the analytical method, and though having a strictly 
scientific character, uses throughout a plain and popular language. Dif¬ 
ferent from Ewald and other predecessors who tried to find in the name 
of each accent a reference to the melody, our author derives most of the 
names from the shape of the various signs. He is, however, not quite 
consistent in this respect, as in some instances he, too, explains the names 
as indicating the melody, for instance, in regard to R’bhia, Geresh, 
T’bhir , and T’lisha. It is, in our opinion, more probable that, with the 
exception of Silluq and Athnach , all the names describe the forms of the 
signs only, according to their fancied resemblance to different objects. 
Thus, R’bhia does not mean “repoising the voice,” but like the Hebrew 
rabua means “four-sided,” and this accent has indeed in good editions 
of the Bible the form of a little square instead of a single dot, to prevent 
confounding it with the vowel Cholera, —Instead of forcing upon the 
name of Geresh the meaning of “expulsion of the voice,” we think the 
word means simply “a sprout” or an “ear of com,” represented by the 
sign of this accent.—The shape of the accent T’lisha bears a decided 
resemblance to a single grape with its stalk, and as S>goUa represents a 
bunch of grapes, our accent was called T’lisha (from the Aramaic verb 
talash, “to tear off”), a plucked grape.—Regarding the name of the 
accent called T’bhir , the Hebrew grammarian Abraham de Balmesi 
(sixteenth century) already gave an ingenious and plausible explanation 
to the effect that this accent was called “fractured” (from the Aramaic 
verb tabar, “to break”), because the sign resembles the fraction of a 
wheel, or the segment of a circle, showing a part of the periphery and 
the center. 
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Very lucid and instructive is Japhet’s book, especially in the chapters 
which treat of the relation of the accents to each other, and demonstrate 
the rules of their consecution according to the different structure of the 
sentences. Every rule is illustrated by numerous examples taken espe¬ 
cially from the Pentateuch. Guided by these lucid rules the intelligent 
student is enabled to provide any passage of the Hebrew Bible with the 
proper accents. 

The seventh chapter explains the meaning and the reason of the two¬ 
fold accentuation with which the Decalogue has been provided by the 
Masoretee. 

Highly interesting is the closing chapter, which treats of the use of 
the accents as musical signs and illustrates the traditional modulation 
by transcribing the single accents and those of whole scriptural passages 
into musical notes of our time. 

We recommend Japhet’s book to all who take interest in the subject 
of biblical accentuation. 

M. Mielzineb, 

Hebrew Union College , Cincinnati , O. 


LANDAU, DIE GEGENSINNIGEN WORTER IM ALT- UND 
NEUHEBRAlSCHEN* 

Enantiosemy, or the occurrence of two opposite meanings for one 
and the same word, was first treated in special monographs by the 
Arabian grammarians, f Recently Carl Abel discussed the subject with 
reference to old-Egyptian and Coptic-! In Hebrew thus far only single 
words of this kind have been incidentally noted and commented upon in 
the rabbinical literature and in some modern commentaries and period¬ 
icals. In Dr. Landau’s book we have therefore the first comprehensive 
and systematic discussion of this interesting problem in Hebrew. 

In the interesting and suggestive introduction (pp. 10-30) Dr. Landau 
examines the various attempts at an explanation of the problem from a 
linguistic, logical and psychological standpoint. He himself ascribes 
the enantio8emy to nine factors: 1) objective reasons which are inherent 
in the things themselves (t. e., an object may be viewed and described 
from opposite sides), 2) polarity of certain ideas which are thus subject 
to differentiation, 3) present phonetic identity of originally phonetic 
variation, 4) contrast of association of ideas, 5) the tropical nature of 

* Du QKOBNSINNIGBN WORTEB IM ALT- UND NzUHXBRAISCHEN 8PRACHVBBQLEI0HEJCD 
dargbstkllt, Ton Dr. E. Landau. Berlin: 8. Calvary , 1896. 8to, 236 pp. M. 7. 

fThe 4 >l (Kitabu-l-Addad; sire liber de yocabulis arab. quae plures 

• ✓ 

habeut signiflcationes) of Abft Bakr I bn al-Anb&ri (885-940 A. D.) obtained the poeition of a 
standard book on this subject. It was edited by M. Th. Houtsma, Leyden, 1881. Also see 
Th. M. Redslob, Die Arabischen WOrier mit entgegengesetxten Bedeutungen, Gottingen, 
1873, and Friedrich Giese, Untermchungen Uber die Addad (auf Grand von Stellen in alt - 
arabischen Dichtem ), Berlin, 1894. (Dies.) 

X “tJber den Gegensinn der Urworte ” in his Sprachvrieeenechaftliche Abhandlungen, 
Leipzig, 1885, pp. 311-367; c/. also “tTber den Ursprung der Sprache,” ibid., pp. 299 sqq. 
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language. For the Semitic languages in particular: 6) lack of com¬ 
pounds and abundance of denominatives, 7) the tendency of the Orientals 
to wit and irony, 8) our imperfect knowledge of the Oriental mode of 
thinking, and 9) the difference between the Orientals and Occidentals in 
the manner of expression. 

The words of opposite meanings are divided into and treated under 
ten categories (pp. 39 sqq.): i) phonetic identity with difference of root 
(homonyms), ii) privatives, iii) relations of space, iv) relations of time 
v) motion, vi) voces ambiguce, vii) reciprocity, viii) affects, ix) tropes, 
x) relations (particles). This division—perhaps suggested by the ten 
metaphysical categories of Aristotle, as the whole treatise exhibits a 
straining after a philosophical coloring—cannot be called a methodical 
one, and is the more surprising as in the enumeration of the causes of 
enantiosemy quoted above Landau seemed to have approached the 
problem from the right direction. The present classification is artificial 
and separates what belongs together. Thus nearly all the words of the 
category of motion (K2\ 2*7p, 12533 > etc.) are properly a subdivision of 
the category of the voces ambiguce. For they unite opposite meanings 
primarily because their primitive significance is neutral; they are neutral 
because they express motion. So also many of the words of the category 
of affects (bb% JPH, etc.). While on the other hand ppil) be thirsty and 
quench the thirst ,* and FPpiH reproach and justify one f s self, enumer¬ 
ated under the voces ambiguce , would better come under the category of 
tropes (metonymy). 

The book frequently also betrays the lack of a firm handling and 
sifting of the subject matter. Thus it is difficult to see a “Gegensinn” 
in *1pin morning and the next day , evening and the whole night , 

1731125 Sabbath day and week, or Sabbatical year, etc., in which the 

T “ 

second meaning is not the contrarium , but merely the extension of the 
first. Or when the contrary meaning is produced by a different preposi¬ 
tion or adverb, as p bpO stone, "pbfct 3 n p> nxbfl 1253 Qst away,e tc.f 

Space will not permit to enter into a detailed criticism of Landau’s 
renderings and derivations of some words, as, for instance, ')b" , 3 (Ps. 2:11) 
tremble, ypft (Deut. 15:1; Jer. 34:14) at the beginning, or the assuming 

for on account of Ex. 23:5 and Neh. 3:8, two stems (comp, the 
development of meaning in Assyr. ez£bu and sfizubu), or the con¬ 
necting of 1CH (Prov. 25:10) with New Hebr. *712521. For, after all, these 
exceptions do not materially impair the value and usefulness of the 
treatise nor diminish the service Dr. Landau has rendered to Hebrew 
lexicography in having taken up the subject and presented the material 
bearing on it. And it is indeed a rich material that he offers. The 
words and their various meanings are given in their textual connection; 

* Of. Arab. , Qiese, p. 21. 

t The Arabian grammarians consider as a “ a word that without differentiating 

additions signifies two contrarily opposite ideas,” Redslob, p. 6. 
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the commentaries, especially the mediaeval Jewish, are copiously quoted, 
accompanied by numerous parallels from the Semitic dialects as well as 
from Indo-European languages. So that the treatise forms a kind of 
thesaurus on the question. Indexes of the words of the several languages 
discussed in the book facilitate its use for reference. 

I. M. Casanowioz, 

National Museum , Washington, D. C. 


STUDIA SINAITICA NO. V * 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the apocryphal literature of 
the New Testament and an indispensable supplement to the VUIth 
volume of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (Coxe’s edition). The following 
criticisms are not meant as a disparagement of that which the learned 
author has set before us in the way of texts, translations, and introduc¬ 
tions; but they are simply corrective of slight errors and suggestive of 
changes which might enhance the usefulness of the work. 

1. All of the texts are translated in full, except the Arabic recensions 
of the Anaphora Pilati. In foot-notes the more important variations of 
the Arabic as compared with the Syriac are given. But these notes are 
unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, with the exception of the second 
note on page 1 no sign is given to indicate whether the version is made 
from the first or second Arabic recension. Secondly, not all the varia¬ 
tions are noted. On page 4, line 6, the Syriac reads: “And I strove 
much to release him and I could not.” Since the editor is in the habit 
of marking the omissions from the Arabic texts, surely the omission of 
such an important passage as this, which occurs in neither of the two 
Greek recensions, should have been called to our attention. 

2. It would have spared a great amount of work to scholars who wish 
to compare the two recensions of the Arabic text of the Anaphora Pilati, 
had the variations between them been noted. The redactor has counted 
ninety-nine variations on the three pages of the Paradosis alone. Most 
of these variations are immaterial, the agreement between the two being 
so close as to preclude the supposition of different translators from the 
Greek. One is rather the revision of the other,—revision rather than 
corruption, for the employment throughout B of certain words and idioms 
in preference to others which are used in A shows a method, rather than 
the result of chance or of mere copyists' errors. 

In general, the translations can be relied upon implicitly. The rendi¬ 
tion of the Syriac text has been revised by Dr. Eberhard Nestle. We 
call attention, however, to the following oversights: On page 1, line 11, 

• Studia Sinaitica No. V. Apoceypha Sinaitica. I. Anaphora Pilati, three recen¬ 
sions (in Syriac and Arabic); II. Recognitions of Clement, two recensions; III. Martyrdom 
of Clement; IV. The Preaching of Peter; V. Martyrdom of James, son of Alphsus; VI. 
Preaching of Simon, son of Cleophas; VII. Martyrdom of Simon, son of Cleophas, in Arabic 
[t.from II. to VII. inclusive are in Arabic]. Edited and translated into English by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. London: C. J. Clay and Sons, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane; Glasgow: 283 Argyle Street, 1896. $3.75. 
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“to” occurs instead of “and”; on page 61, line 6, “lest” instead of “if 
perchance”; on page 66, lined, “eight” instead of “ten.” Perhaps, also, 
it would be better to transliterate “Marabalas” rather than to render it 
by “Maroones.” On page 68, line 2, of the Arabic text “yay” occurs 
instead of “bay,” and on page 68, line 22, “wau” instead of “ray.” On 
page 6, line 9, read “in much fear and great trembling.” Besides, we 
judge it would be better in all cases to render ma'mudiya by “bap¬ 
tismal water” rather than by “font.” 

R. D. Wilson, 
Allegheny , Pa. 


THE YEMEN HAGGADAH * 


Jewish history and literature has its surprises and startling discoveries 
also. Arabia is opening up her long-hidden treasures to cast new light 
on the history of the medieval synagogue, the liturgy and the Midrashic 
literature of the Jews in countries somewhat remote from the track of 
European civilization. The learned world is anxiously waiting for the 
long-promised publication by Mr. Schechter of the great Midrashic com¬ 
pilation Midrash Ha-Gadol, which, with all its characteristics of a late 
African or Arabian origin, bids fair to exhibit many an ancient Haggadah 
in a new light, or in a more complete form. Dr. Gaster and Neubauer 
have given us many specimens of the Yemen liturgy which show that 
between the Spanish and the German rituals there existed at least one 
other branch of synagogal tradition which, being organically connected 
with both, points back to an older process of differentiation and growth. 
Both the prayer-books (Siddurim) and the Midrashic works that are 
stored up in the British and Oxford Museums, or still wait for the happy 
explorer, give proof to the remarkable fact that Arabian Judaism grew in 
the course of time to be as truly Arabic in language and character as 
Spanish Judaism was peculiarly Spanish, and German Judaism German. 
While emigrating from the Babylonian provinces in the ninth or tenth 
century, the Jews retained their Aramean language until the Arabic 
became their vernacular, and then they used translations both of the 
Bible and of the Prayer-book for their devotional purposes. It is in this 
manner that the Passover Haggadah sprang up which we have here 
before us—a strange mixture of Hebrew Aramean and (vulgar) Arabic, 
and highly interesting to the student. 

The editor is a pupil of Dr. Gaster, who familiarized him with the 
chief literature on the subject and induced him to publish the work. The 
most valuable part of the book, therefore, is the Introduction, which 
affords a fair insight into the character of the Yemen ritual and the 
influence exercised by the authority of Maimonides on the Jews of Africa 
and Arabia, and furnishes a large amount of information about those 

* The Haggadah according to the Rite of Yemen, together with an Arabio-Hebrew 
Commentary. Published for the first time from MSS. of Yemen, with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Critical and Philological Notes by William H. Greenburg. London: David 
A’utf, 1896. xxvi + 56 + 80 pp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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liturgical manuscripts the very existence of which is known to but the 
few elect. It seems that all the great liturgical works of the Jews known 
by the name of Siddur (“Order of Prayers”) or Mahazor (“Cycle”), com¬ 
prising the prayers and devotional exercises for the whole year, formed 
the principal sources of Jewish knowledge as well as guides for religious 
conduct. What the Talmudical literature was for the scholar, the Siddur 
or Religious Almanach with its varied contents was for the larger class 
of Jews. Translations and interpretations of the devotional readings in 
the vernacular were in order, and while they were copied for private use, 
the annotations increased. Marginal notes were put into the text and 
again commented upon. Of this our Passover Haggadah forms a part. 
The editor describes on pp. xxiii-xxvi the various manuscripts written in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, two in possession of Dr. Gaster, 
seven in the British and three in the Oxford Museum. His edition is 
based upon Codex Gaster No. 4 as being the most complete copy. We 
can form an idea of the contents of this Prayer-book when we are told 
that it comprises besides the daily Siddur (which begins with the night’s 
prayers) and the Mahazor with the Piyyutim and Selihoth, also the 
Megillath Bne Hasmonai (published by Gaster in the Trans . of the 
IXth Intern . Congress of Orientalists , II., p. 17 sq.), the Mishna of Rosh 
Hashshana , Yoma, BHza and Sukkah , Ibn Gabirol’s Kether Malchuth 
and Azharoth (for Pentecost), Ibn Ezra’s Seder Ahodah (for the Day of 
Atonement), Yehuda Hallevi’s Kinnoth for the Ninth of Ab, a Calendar 
in Arabic and Hebrew, and finally laws and formulas of marriage, divorce 
and other legal documents in Aramaic. 

Mr. Greenburg has certainly merited our thanks by editing and trans¬ 
lating the work for which the title Passover Haggadah or Haggadah 
Shel Pesach would have been preferable, as the name of Haggadah is as 
a rule applied to the entire Midrashic or homiletic literature of the Jews. 
The division into seventy-two chapters has been made by the editor, 
but does not always strike us as very happy. Nor is the translation 
always exact and scholarly. The translator has a fair knowledge of the 
vulgar Arabic, but often missed the meaning of the interpretation based 
on arithmetical and mystical modes of exegesis. In fact, the Arabic and 
the Hebrew are often so intermixed in the text that we had better call it 
an Arabic-Jewish jargon for which the translator must occasionally do 
some guessing in order to arrive at the true meaning, whereas Mr. Green- 
burg’s translation offers, now and then, words without sense. In chapter 
6, for instance, the hallowing of the festivals with a blessing recited over 
the wine ( Kiddush ) gives the author an opportunity for commenting on 
each festival in the following way: “Regarding the Festival of the 
Unleavened Bread, the sages have said (see Mechilta and Targum 
Jonathan to Exodus 12:39)—(Why, by the way, did Mr. Greenburg 
never take the trouble to look up the rabbinical passages referred to in 
our treatise? In doing so, he would have essentially helped the reader 
as well as himself towards a better understanding of the text!)—that the 
dough the Israelites carried on their shoulder unfermented was blessed, 
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and served them as bread for thirty days until the fifteenth of Iyar when 
the manna first fell which belongs to those miraculous things that were 
created during the twilight of creation’s last day (see Mishna Aboth , 
“Early Sayings of the Fathers,” V., 9) and remained in readiness for 
Israel until its due time arrived to appear.” Strange that Mr. Greenburg 
did not understand this sentence, clear to anyone familiar with Jewish 
literature. But we note blunders worse than this. The treatise proceeds 
as follows: “The Festival of the Weeks is the one on which they heard 
the Ten Words, for they had continually counted the days and the weeks, 
as it is commanded in the Law that their reckoning should be exactly as 
Moses reckoned; for God had told him: ‘This shall be a sign *jb that I 
have sent thee: When thou shalt have brought out the people from 
Egypt, ye shall serve God on this mountain.’ The numerical value of 
“jb is = fifty. The Holy One, blessed be He, informed Moses that after 
fifty days counted from the going out from Egypt they would hear the 
Ten Words and receive the Law.” Mr. Greenburg in translating “jb 
“unto thee” missed the whole point. On the Feast of Tabernacles “toe 
remember the cloud of the Divine Presence which surrounded them, as 
the verse Lev. 23:43 is explained in the Targum.” 13~n3 is to be taken 
in the Hebrew, not in the Arabic sense: “we make mention of,” as our 
translator does against the actual fact in the case. 

The commentator proceeds: “As to New Year's Day , it is the day on 
which the first man was created 'plDfcWl DHS fcFDS ‘DID —and on which 
the world was first conceived of.” Compare the expression nbt? mn- 
This is the meaning of the Arabic Dbiw ba -Kpnran = dVotti 
*Q mpBM • Mr. Greenburg translates: on which the first man was 
created, and the time when the world was not created (lit. was missing). 
Here, too, Rosh Hashshanah 27 a, Pesiktha 23, etc., are referred to. See 
also Abudraham to Dbt? tYTl OYfl- “The Day of Atonement is a 
time of expiation for Israel when they resemble the ministering angels, 
neither eat nor drink nor perform any of the vital functions, but occupy 
themselves only with prayer and the Torah.” Here again our translator 
blunders in the rendering of the Arabic t3*HTD blfc 9^3V* “they fulfill 
all the conditions required of angels.” The writer obviously refers to the 
prohibited bathing and ointing and sexual intercourse. 

A similar blunder we notice on p. 14 of the translation in ch. 14, 
where the translator failed to see that the writer, after having explained 
the meaning of ff'pH and D"t3S12K3> dwells on the meaning of those 
commandments called IYTCP- Also in ch. 21, p. 22, the translator missed 
the main point: The author wishes to explain the contrast implied in the 
likening of Israel to the stars of heaven and the dust of the earth. They 
are excellent as the stars of heaven in number and perfection in so far as 
they represent a powerful body of men, although there are many among 
them reminding by their corruption of the dust of the earth. 

On p. 48, ch. 61, we notice another oversight: The Psalmist’s verse, 
“nyfl lUTl OUTBID (Ps. 34:11), recited at the close of the grace after 
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meal, is explained in our treatise as referring to the wicked, the word 
D“n"SD being taken as an epithet of the wicked ones, and so the first 
half of the verse is explained as a curse for the evil-doers and the second 
half as a blessing for the pious ones. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, pardonable in a beginner, as 
Mr. Greenburg seems to be, we read the book from beginning to end 
with a great deal of interest, and hope that he will continue in a field 
that promises a rich harvest to the toiler. 

In tracing the history of the Passover Haggadah, the editor consulted 
only Zunz and not Landshuth, whose introductory notes to his edition 
of the Haggada elucidate many points better than Zunz did. The latter 
was inclined to ascribe a later origin to certain parts, claiming that 
expressions like “p“Q and Tcb*) found also in Tanna di 

be Eliyahu, belong to the post-Talmudic period, while Landshuth shows 
that they are Mishnic (as, in fact, the work Tanna di be Eliyahu 
belongs also to the Talmudic period). Zunz admits that the Passover 
Haggadah was already known in its main form to the compilers of the 
oldest Midrash Mechilta and Pesiktha, and we may go further and 
maintain that, since the oldest authorities of the Mishnah refer to it as a 
fixed liturgy, its origin must be sought in those ancient Chasidean circles 
long before the Christian era , where the symposia, or love-meals, MTDm 
formed the center of study and religious devotion, and the sacred songs 
and recitations at night were continued until the dawn of day sum¬ 
moned them to prayer again. The Therapeutic vigils described by Philo, 
and the Song of the Red Sea in the early morning prayer at the close of 
the Psalm recitation, and again the reference to Moses’ Song after the 
Shmft in the synagogue ritual, afford evidence of the prominence given 
in ancient times to the Passover story. The Law in Ex. 13:8 com¬ 
manded the “Haggadah” or the “relating” of it to the various classes of 
children or pupils: the wise and the simple, the ungodly and the boor, 
biaizft JTT 9XDH, Dm D5H. This very classification of hearers 

•' ; tt rj rr 

shows that the original “Haggadah” recitation or teaching was not 
intended simply for the father of the family but for younger companions 
who were to listen to the Halachic and homiletic interpretations of the 
Passover law and story. What the Therapeutic Passover Haggadah 
looked like in the century preceding the Christian era, can be learned 
from the last seven chapters of the Book of Wisdom (which is nothing 
but a fragment compiled with two or three other Therapeutic, or Essene, 
fragments, as I have shown elsewhere). The leading idea of the Pass- 
over Haggadah there and in our traditional liturgy is that the punishment 
of the Egyptians was meted out by Divine justice after the principle of 
fTTD IMS FTTD “measure for measure.” Special attention may be 
called in this connection to the Samaritan Pesach Haggadah (see Dr. S. 
Kohn, Zur Sprache , Literatur u. Dogmatik der Samaritaner y Leipzig 
[Abhandl. f. d. Kunde dee Morgenlandes], 1876), which, by the many 
analogies it presents to the one in use among the Rabbinical Jews, also 
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points back to an ancient Chasidean, or pre-Maccabean, origin. Surely, 
the sublime prayer Nishmath f called in the Mishnah Pesachim, X. 
(p. 1176) “P'xn TQR2 “the Closing Benediction of the Song” attributed 
to Simon Kaipha (St. Peter) or Simeon ben Shatah, the Pharisean Chief 
under Queen Alexandria Salome, is an old Chasidean production, orig¬ 
inally intended to close the devotional songs and Psalm recitations of 
each vigil right before the early morning. 

Only when the Haggadah liturgy was transferred from the Chasidean 
circles to the family, the order in which we have it was introduced, while 
at the same time ancient, unintelligible formulas were retained. Such a 
one is the very first paragraph, commencing in Aramaic: “ This is the bread 
of affliction which our fathers ate in Egypt. Whosoever is hungry let 
him come and eat, and whosoever is in need let him come and partake of 
our Passover feast! This year we are here, next year we shall be in 
Jerusalem; this year we are in servitude, next year we shall be free.” 
This summons to the needy who happen to pass by to partake of the 
bread and the festal meal (wine?) can only have issued forth from a com¬ 
pany prepared to receive strangers and gathered in a conspicuous place. 
Behind the closed doors of a simple household these words have no sense. 

And here a word must be said concerning the remarkable formula 
which only the Byzantine and the Yemen Haggadah have in common 
with the Maimonidean Code, viz., the words preceding the fctfl 

just quoted, which read: lbTD3 “1° haste 

(compare Targum to Ex. 12:11; Deut. 16:3 = "pTSrQ) have we gone out 
of Egypt.” Was this sentence recited by the men, before they sat down 
for the festive gathering while they imitated their fathers carrying the 
bread on their shoulder and walking around in haste , as the pious Jews 
of the last century still used to do? I believe so. Compare Mechilta 
and Targum Jonathan’s notes to the word ^13^ = “ haste,” showing that 
there was mysticism connected with the rite! 

It would lead too far into detail, were I to follow up closely all the 
differences our Yemen text and commentary presents compared with the 
German, Spanish and Eastern ritual. I shall confine myself to a few 
observations concerning our Yemen Haggadah. It is, as has been 
pointed out sufficiently by the editor, chiefly based on Maimonides, who 
is simply quoted in the commentary as “Our Master” The 

Hebrew benedictions—TElTp—and the second—IsbfcC “HDS—recited 
over the first and the second cup of wine, contain additional parts com¬ 
posed in pure Hebrew and genuine poetry—parallelism without rhyme— 
but these are late productions. 

The Hallel is divided into 123 verses or semi-verses to correspond 
with the 123 years of Aaron! It is especially marked for responsive 
recitations, as the whole liturgy probably was originally to be recited. 
(See Pe8achim y 118a; Sukkah , 38 a.) 

The commentary to the text shows traces of various periods and dif¬ 
ferent traditions. Alongside of the four cups of wine mentioned in the 
Mishnah, and declared as biblical in the Jerusalemic Talmud and Mid- 
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rash, the Gaonic times mention occasionally the custom of drinking five 
cups, and both customs find their mystic explanations in our commentary, 
chs. 7 and 8. In fact, the Yemen scholars seem to have had especial 
predilection for the mystic use of numbers and letters, and it is now the 
Arabic and then the Hebrew supercommentator who accentuates these 
things. So are the letters of the word ‘ibTDH in ch. 10; so the number 
four of the four sons, ch. 14, or the letters of the word (ch. 16), 

the 210 years of Egyptian servitude (chs. 18 and 22), the names of "j^bE 
and EplC (ch. 24) and the thirty lines of Moses’ Song corresponding to 
the three decades of the heavenly spheres (ch. 48) and the like mystically 
explained. A mystic puzzle is Spy = is*) (ch. 17). Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, we come across ancient Haggadahs of real value. So, for instance, 
we are told that there were sacrifices brought within the thrice immured 
town of Bethar, according to a treatise written by “our master” (Mai- 
monides?) on the Judges in the war of Bar Cochba! or that Uulda 
became a prophetess by constant hiding in the halls of learning (like a 
“weasel”!!), ch. 17; or that a granddaughter of Metusalah had, while 
treading upon the mortar in place of her sick husband, trampled her 
own children to death, and her cry to God in her great despair brought 
about the end of the Hebrew servitude in Egypt (ch. 26), a story which I 
cannot recall having read anywhere else. 

There are undoubtedly many such Haggadahs contained in many a 
Yemen manuscript still inaccessible to the student. And it is here that 
one seemingly insignificant discovery may throw light upon the whole 
literature. 

It is superfluous to say that is not = <rr{yapot, but, accord¬ 

ing to the simple phonetic rule which dissolves the n in r and Z, = d<r rp6- 
Xoyos. As to “p2')p"'B&$ if is Zt Uiofiov “after-meal” or dessert (see Jastrow’s 
dictionary). The philological notes of our editor are of no great value. 
Sutor , ne ultra crepidam! Let him adhere to his Arabic studies and 
unearth for us a hidden world of Hebrew lore, and he will earn our 
thanks. 

K. Kohler. 

Nkw Yobk, December 16, 1896. 
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By Charles C. Torbey, Ph.D., 

Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


At the time when Andover Seminary was founded, in 1807, 
interest in the study of oriental languages and history was at a 
low ebb in New England. Even the study of Hebrew had fallen 
into almost total neglect. Sidney Willard, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Harvard College from 1807 to 1831, bears witness 
to this fact in his Memoirs of Youth and Manhood , l published in 
1855. After speaking of the very small size of his Hebrew classes, 
and of the discomfiture of some of his pupils when they were asked 
to point out in the original the words corresponding to those of 
their translation, he continues: “I suppose there were and are 
scholars who might excite some zeal in the study of the oriental 
languages; but the general impression is, and ever has been, at 
our University, that the value of such learning does not repay the 
labor and pains necessary to be undergone in its acquirement/* 
And, in fact, at that time it was not felt to be a necessary part of 
the equipment of a student of theology that he should be able to 
read his Old Testament in the original languages. 

This state of things is all the more noticeable in view of the 
zeal with which these very studies had been prosecuted in New 
England in the earlier years. 2 Historians have remarked that the 

» Mass. mat. Soc. Proceedings, Vol. XVIII., p. 122. 

a See especially G. F. Moore, “ Alttestamentliche Studienin Amerika," in ZATW ., 1888, 
pp. 1 sqq.; an article from which I have derived great help in preparing this paper. 
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proportion of graduates of the English universities among the 
early colonists was a notably large one. They came, too, at a 
time when interest in oriental, and especially Semitic, study was 
at its highest point in England — those were the days of Ussher, 
Pococke, Castell, and the London Polyglot—and brought with 
them the Puritan’s zeal for the study of the Bible. We are hardly 
surprised, therefore, to learn that by the first Statutes of Harvard 
College, dating from the years 1642 to 1646, the study not only of 
Hebrew, but also of Aramaic (Chaldee) and Syriac, was obliga¬ 
tory on all candidates for the first degree. There is abundant 
evidence of the eagerness, not to say thoroughness, with which 
these studies were pursued by many in New England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Beside the languages just 
mentioned, we hear of respectable attainments in Arabic, Samari¬ 
tan, Ethiopic, and Persian. 

But this enthusiasm for Semitic learning was necessarily 
short lived. The available working tools were few and imper¬ 
fect. Libraries were wanting. The remarkable interest in the 
study of the Old Testament, which had developed so rapidly in 
the seventeenth century, subsided with almost equal rapidity, both 
here and in the mother country. 1 Hebrew scholarship, in par¬ 
ticular, degenerated greatly, especially in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It was at this time that the fashion pre¬ 
vailed, both in England and America, of discarding the Hebrew 
vowel-points, and everything else Massoretic, as worthless rub¬ 
bish ; each scholar pronouncing more or less after his own method. 
It was found convenient to depreciate the value of the cognate 
languages as an aid to the study of Hebrew, and thus the chief 
reason for learning them was removed. Other causes combined 
to make the downfall still more complete. New England scholar¬ 
ship was at this time thrown almost wholly on its own slender 
resources. The stimulus that would have come to it through 
contact with the Old World was wanting. The influence of the 
continental universities was hardly felt. Colonization from Eng¬ 
land had been at a standstill since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Revolutionary War, with the period of disorder 
that followed, had of necessity a depressing effect on learned 
studies in general. And finally, the prevailing tendencies of 
thought and study in New England at the dawn of the present 

i See Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew Language , London, 1827, p. vii. 
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century, even among orthodox theologians, were not especially 
favorable to biblical research. As for keeping the Semitic lan¬ 
guages in their old place in the curriculum of such an institution 
as Harvard College, that had of course long ceased to be possible. 
The study of Hebrew continued to be obligatory upon all at Har¬ 
vard until the year 1785, when it was provided that any student 
might be released from this requirement on presenting a written 
request from his parents, 1 Very soon after, the study was made 
optional; and the instruction in this department, which had for 
some time past been chiefly nominal, now dwindled to almost 
nothing. While Eliphalet Pearson, afterward the first teacher of 
Hebrew at Andover Seminary, was Professor of Oriental Lan¬ 
guages at Harvard, from 1786 to 1806, his actual duties were 
almost wholly in the department of English. 

This was the situation in New England at the time when the 
direction of Semitic studies passed over from the college to the 
theological seminary. In a letter written in 1847, Professor 
Stuart says: “When I began to teach the Hebrew language at 
Andover Seminary [in 1810], there was only one institution in 
the country where it was taught; which was Dr. Mason’s Divinity 
School in the city of New York. There were neither lexicons, 
nor grammars, nor any other parts of a Hebrew apparatus to be 
had, a few scattered copies of Buxtorf’s small lexicon and gram¬ 
mar excepted, and some few of Parkhurst’s, all of which were in 
the possession of individuals here and there.” He says in another 
place 2 that there were very few men in the country, at that time, 
who had a sufficient knowledge of Hebrew to enable them to teach 
it. This picture is slightly overdrawn, to be sure, especially as 
applied to the Middle States. 8 Still, the situation was a well-nigh 
hopeless one. 

It was a fortunate thing for oriental studies in this country 
that the theological seminary took them in charge at this time, 
though the results of the transfer in more recent times have not 
been in all respects happy. The former interest in these studies 
had been chiefly theological, and it was from that side only that 
any speedy renewal of life could be expected for them. The sem¬ 
inary, rather than the university, was the true heir of the Semitic 

i Quincy, Hist, of Harvard University , II., p. 265. 

* Christian Review , Voi. VI M p. 448. 

3 See Moore, loc. cit ., p. 18. 
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learning of the seventeenth century in New England. When the 
revival of interest actually came, there were present in the sem¬ 
inary the conditions necessary for a rapid and vigorous develop¬ 
ment, as the event proved. 

It was the design of the founders of Andover Seminary to make 
the study of the Bible in the original languages an especially prom¬ 
inent feature of the course. In the Constitution and Statutes of 
the Seminary, dated August 31, 1807, the following provision is 
made for instruction in the languages and literature of the Old 
Testament: 

Art. VI. “ Lectures shall be given .... on the languages in which 
the Bible was originally written; on the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and on the peculiarities of the language and style of the New 
Testament, resulting from this version and other causes; on the history, 
character, use, and authority of the ancient versions and manuscripts of 
the Old and New Testaments; on the canons of biblical criticism; on 
the authenticity of the several books of the sacred Code; on the apocry¬ 
phal books of both Testaments; . . .. and also critical lectures on the 
various readings and difficult passages in the sacred writings.” 

Again, Art. XXIV.: 

“ Each student, once at least in every year, shall .... be examined 
in the original languages of the Old and New Testament, and in the 
Septuagint version of the former.” 

The purpose of the new institution was declared to be, to 
train up “learned and able defenders of the gospel,” as well as 
zealous and devout ministers. It was intended that all the stu¬ 
dents should be college graduates; and, as a matter of fact, there 
were few, even in the earliest years, who were not. Among the 
306 whose names appear in the “broadside” catalogues issued in 
the years 1813 to 1821, 1 twenty out of every twenty-one were grad¬ 
uates of some college or university; and of the remainder, several 
had taken two or more years of a college course. The subsequent 
catalogues continue to show about the same proportion. 

The first to give instruction in biblical literature at Andover, 
as has already been said, was Eliphalet Pearson. He continued 
in office only one year, beginning his work in September 1808, 
and resigning it in September 1809, and thus had little oppor¬ 
tunity to establish the traditions of a department. Moreover, 
Professor Pearson, while a man of broad culture and scholarly 

1 1 have been able to find only one Annual Catalogue earlier than 1818; namely, that of 
the year 1810. 
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tastes, does not seem to have been especially interested in Semitic, 
or even Old Testament, studies; and was certainly not an enthusi¬ 
astic teacher of Hebrew. He had been elected to the chair of 
Sacred Literature; but as he objected to bearing this title, he 
was inducted into office as Professor of Natural Theology. 

The number of students applying for admission in this first 
year was larger than had been anticipated. Soon after the begin¬ 
ning of the first term nineteen were in attendance; and before the 
end of the year the number had reached thirty-six. In a letter 
dated at Andover September 7, 1808, Professor Pearson’s col¬ 
league, Dr. Leonard Woods, writes to a friend: “Do inquire for 
Hebrew Bibles, and Septuagints, and buy all you can find. Also 
Hebrew and Greek Lexicons. We shall not be able to get 
enough.” 

The Hebrew taught by Professor Pearson was of the unpointed 
variety, of course. The grammar used was probably the small 
text-book of 47 pages which first appeared anonymously in Cam¬ 
bridge in 1802, bearing the title: A Hebrew Orammar, selected 
chiefly from those of Mr. Israel Lyons and the Rev. Richard 
Grey, D.D. 1 It has been conjectured plausibly by Professor 
Moore that Pearson himself was the anonymous editor. 2 A 
second edition of this book had been issued in 1806, two years 
before he ^>egan his work at Andover. Another grammar which 
had recently appeared in New England was the one compiled by 
John Smith, Professor at Dartmouth College, entitled, A Hebrew 
Grammar without Points (Boston, 1803). Smith’s book, which 
in most respects closely resembles its Cambridge predecessor, 
gives especially careful directions for reading. The following 
specimen will serve to show what were then the current ideas in 
New England regarding the pronunciation of Hebrew. The 
vowel sounds indicated are the English sounds; e as in meet, 
I as in pine, and so on. Zeph. 3:8: 8 DVb miT DfcO “'b "fifi *pb 

tcjt omby -siob rvobna 'xnpb o-tt “"icab tansa "S ub raip 

J’pAH ba bsxm TKttp "5 'BA “pin ba. Pronounced thus: 
Lgkgn h6k0 ll nftm I e6e li 6m qu6ml lod kl m6sp6thi 
l&sh6p g6Im lgqugbzhi m6melk61 l6sp6k oil em zomi 
ksl h6r6n ftpi ki bfts quSn&tl tftkel kel e&rSzh. For 

1 This whs really only An abridgment of the Grammar (with vowel-points) published by 
Stephen Sewall in 1763, with the same title. 

2 Loc. cit. t p. 11. 

> Grammar, p. 7. 
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compiling such grammars as these, hardly any knowledge of 
Hebrew was necessary. For Hebrew Lexicons, the small com¬ 
pendium by Samuel Pike (London, 1766), and the much larger 
work by Parkhurst (first ed. 1762),—both without the vowel- 
points,—seem to have been most in use. 1 The former had been 
reprinted at Cambridge in 1802; a new edition of the latter had 
appeared in 1807. 

The man who succeeded Professor Pearson was one whose 
name stands second to none among the founders of Hebrew learn¬ 
ing in America. It was largely through the labors of Moses Stuart 
that a new era was inaugurated in this country for the study of 
Semitic philology as well as for the exegesis of the Scripturep. 

At the time when Stuart was called to Andover, from his pas¬ 
torate in New Haven, he had only the slightest acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language. He says of himself, in a letter published 
in the Christian Review (September 1841, p. 448): “I came 
here with little more than a knowledge of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the power of making out, after a poor fashion too, the bare 
translation of some chapters in Genesis, and a few Psalms, by aid 
of Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, and without the vowel-points. I 
had not, and never have had, the aid of any teacher in my biblical 
studies.” Fortunately, he had an unusual aptitude for learning 
languages; and his earlier training, both as a student and as a 
teacher, had fitted him for making rapid progress in the new field 
of study. 

He began his work as Professor of Sacred Literature in Feb¬ 
ruary 1810, being then in his thirtieth year. For the teaching 
of Hebrew there was of course nothing for him to do at first but 
to follow the lead of his predecessor and the few other men in 
New England who knew a little of the language. The current 
text-books were few in number and woefully meager of contents. 
There was nothing in them to stimulate to further research, or to 
suggest that much remained to be done. Stuart’s originality 
soon showed itself, nevertheless. Within a very short time he 
had begun writing a Hebrew grammar of his own. This was at 
first given to his pupils in the form of lectures, and was then 
published in 1813. It was a small grammar of unpointed Hebrew, 
of 123 pages, 8vo, containing nearly three times as much matter 
as the text-books of Lyons and Smith. As the preface informs 

i See, e. 17 ., Stuart’8 Grammar (1813), p. 65. 
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us, it was based chiefly on the works of Masclef and Parkhurst; 
we should hardly expect much from it, accordingly. Still, the 
author shows himself independent, and advances several theories 
of his own (an easy matter in those days), both in regard to the 
pronunciation—in which he shows a decided leaning toward the 
method belonging to the pointed Hebrew—and in the formula¬ 
tion of rules for forms and syntax. 

It was at about this time that Stuart began studying the Ger¬ 
man language. 1 This opened up a new world to him. He began 
to make his way eagerly into the best available works of German 
scholars, and recognized almost immediately the inadequacy and 
the superficial quality of the biblical learning with which he had 
been acquainted. Having once found his way to the best schol¬ 
arship, he did his utmost to utilize it and make it available for 
his pupils, though because of this supposed fondness for the 
“German skeptics and rationalists” he bore for some time the 
reputation of being a dangerous innovator, and one who could 
hardly fail to lead astray the young men of the Seminary. 

In spite of his recently published grammar, he soon after this 
abandoned the unpointed Hebrew for the pointed, and again had 
recourse to lectures. In the letter quoted above, Stuart says 
(p. 449) that the length of time during which he taught Hebrew 
without the vowel-points was five years. This seems to be a slip 
of the memory, for in his Grammar (1821), p. 22, he speaks of 
his “seven years’ experience in teaching without the points.” In 
1813 Gesenius published his Hebrdische Grammatik , and in 1817 
his Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache . These 
were epoch-making books, and Stuart was not slow to recognize 
the fact and to make a most thorough use of the new helps. He 
also devoted some attention to the study of the Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages, while continuing his voracious reading of 
the best German works. The fruit of these labors appeared in 
his important Hebrew Grammar with a copious Syntax and 
Praxis , a book of nearly four hundred pages, which was first 
published in 1821. This grammar was a very long step in 
advance of anything of the kind hitherto published in the English 
language. The material embodied in it was derived chiefly from 
Gesenius. Professor Stuart’s own labors on the book, so far as 
they related to rearrangement, and the addition of further para- 

i See his account of this beginning in the Christian Review, loc. cit ., p. 448 sg. 
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digms and illustrative matter, were generally well judged; and 
the result was an excellent text-book for student and teacher. In 
the comparatively few cases where he advanced theories and 
opinions of his own, he can hardly be said to have increased the 
value of the book. This grammar, which, like its predecessor, 
was printed at Andover, passed rapidly through several editions. 1 
It was also reprinted in England. 2 At the same time with the 
first edition of this book, he published in a separate pamphlet 
(in uniform style, so that it could be bound with the grammar) 
a collection of dissertations by Jahn, Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
Wyttenbach, on the importance and best method of studying the 
original languages of the Bible. 

In 1829, Stuart published his Hebrew Chrestomathy , which, 
like the Grammar, was extensively used, as it merited, and passed 
through several editions. These, with his translation of Rddiger’s 
Gesenius’ Grammar , published in 1846, were his chief contribu¬ 
tions to Hebrew learning. His other writings, including com¬ 
mentaries on various Old and New Testament books, a grammar 
of New Testament Greek, and a history of the Old Testament 
canon, besides numerous pamphlets and magazine articles, cannot 
be described here. 8 

Stuart’s influence on the biblical scholarship of his day was 
unquestionably very great. His pupil and successor, Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe, says of him: 4 “The department [of biblical 
science] was nothing when he began; and before he closed hiB 
career, it became the leading branch in all systems of theological 
culture, and mainly by his example and efforts.” It must be 
borne in mind, to be sure, that this rapid advance was peculiarly 
favored by the conditions of the time. The first quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw great progress in these branches of study 
in all parts of Europe and the United States. German scholar¬ 
ship was now beginning to find its way into this country, by 
innumerable channels, as never before. The last clause of the 
quotation from Professor Stowe would apply especially to New 

1 See ZATW., 1888, p. 19. 

2 See Stuart’s Letter to the Editor of the North American Review, Andover, 1847, p. 19. 
In Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew Language , London, 1827, the author speaks of “the very 
excellent Hebrew Grammar of Professor Stewart” (sic), and cites it from time to time. 

3 A quite full list of his publications in pamphlets and periodicals—amounting in all to 
more than 2,000 octavo pages—is given in the Appendix to the Memorial Sermon by Professor 
Park. 

* Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit , Vol. II., p. 480. 
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England. In New York and Philadelphia, and especially at 
Princeton Seminary, there was beginning a revival of biblical 
and oriental studies similar to that at Andover, though hardly as 
extensive. Still, the importance of Professor Stuart’s work to all 
branches of biblical study is not easily overestimated. His serv¬ 
ices to the science of exegesis were especially noteworthy; not 
so much because of his own contributions—though these were of 
very considerable value—as because of the sound method which 
he introduced. He showed his pupils the way, and was himself 
always ready to welcome new light, so far as a thorough critical 
study of the text of Scripture, with grammar and lexicon and all 
available helps, could bring it. 

In the field of Semitic philology and oriental studies in general, 
Stuart’s services to his generation and to the world were of the 
highest importance. He was not himself a profound scholar. 
Self-taught, at a time when learning was at a low ebb, and without 
good working tools until a comparatively late period, he always 
labored under great disadvantages, which not even his extraordi¬ 
nary energy and quickness of mind could overcome. Moreover, 
his work often showed an inaccuracy that was due to haste. His 
self-confidence was very great, 1 and often led him to go forward 
rashly and assume a leadership for which he was not qualified. 
A perusal of the controversy over his translation of ROdiger's 
Hebrew Grammar (the 14th edition of Gesenius) will give the 
best illustration of this. 2 But this very readiness to lead the way 
into new fields and break new ground, however imperfectly, was 
a most valuable quality when combined with his power to inspire 
his pupils, and to introduce them to the methods and the tools of 
genuine scholarship. He had extraordinary gifts as a teacher. 
President Wayland, of Brown University, who was one of his 
pupils, says of him:* “I have never known any man who had so 
great power of kindling enthusiasm for study, in a class. It 
mattered not what was the subject of investigation, the moment 
he touched upon it, it assumed an absorbing interest in the eyes 

1 One of his biographers says of him, naively: “ Professor Stuart was sufficiently con¬ 
scious of his superior talents and acquisitions, and frequently spoke of them with singular 
freedom. But his conscious superiority related to those whom ho looked upon as below him 
in intelligence. Before God, ho was clothed with humility.” 

2 Defence of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius against Professor Stuart's Translation 
By the Original Translator [T. J. Conant]. New York, 1847. In reply to this: A Letter to the 
Editor of the North American Review on Hebrew Grammar. By M. Stuart. Andover, 1847. 

3 Appendix to Park’s Memorial Discourse. 
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of all of us.” There are many similar testimonials, if they were 
needed. But a list of Stuart’s most noted pupils, not only those 
who became masters of biblical science, but especially those who 
soon did such thorough work in the field of oriental studies, would 
be the best witness. 

Before attempting any general survey of the progress of 
Semitic and other oriental studies at Andover under the leader¬ 
ship of Professor Stuart, two young scholars who were pupils of 
his during the early years of his work deserve especial mention. 
In the preface to Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar of 1821, the author 
takes occasion to speak of the progress made in Semitic learning 
by his friend and pupil, Josiah W. Gibbs, who revised most of 
the proof sheets of the book. Gibbs was one of the first of the 
many young scholars of especial promise who, coming to Andover 
to pursue advanced studies, were taken captive by Stuart’s enthu¬ 
siasm. He had been a tutor at Yale College, and came in 1815 
to Andover, where he lived for a time in Professor Stuart’s family. 
Here we see him, soon after, deep in his teacher’s favorite German 
studies; then beginning the labors in comparative grammar and 
lexicography which occupied the greater part of his life. 1 At 
Stuart’s instigation, he undertook the translation of Gesenius* 
Handw&rterbuch (edition of 1815). This translation, which was 
published at Andover in 1824, with the title, A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon , including the Biblical Chaldee , was a most 
excellent piece of work, and remained the standard Hebrew Lex¬ 
icon in this country until it was superseded, in 1836, by Robin¬ 
son’s work. Three years after its publication it was reprinted in 
London. Gibbs’ later labors, as Professor of Sacred Literature 
at New Haven, and as a member of the American Oriental Society, 
continued to show the same excellent qualities of scholarship and 
method; though his magnum opus , the large Hebrew Lexicon, 
was brought to an untimely end before it was half finished. 9 

Another temporary inmate of Stuart’s household, who was 
won by him for biblical and oriental studies, was “that prince 
among scholars,” Edward Robinson. He came to Andover in 1821, 
to see an edition of the Iliad through the press, but was soon set 
on fire by contact with Professor Stuart, and began work with all 
energy in the new field. In 1823 he was appointed Assistant 

1 See especially the account of his life and work by Professor George P. Fisher, in the 
New Englander , 1861, pp. 006-20. 

2/Wd., p. 610 sg. 
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Instructor of Hebrew in the Seminary, which position he held for 
three yearo. 1 In 1826 he went to Germany, for advanced study, 
as did many another of Stuart’s pupils. After several years of 
work at the principal German universities, he returned to Ando¬ 
ver. In the meantime, two younger pupils of Stuart, Joel W. 
Newton and Calvin E. Stowe, had been assistants in the depart¬ 
ment of biblical studies; the former from 1827 to 1829, the latter 
from 1828 to 1830; each beginning the year after his graduation. 
Stowe was afterward Professor of Sacred Literature in the Sem¬ 
inary (1852-1864). Upon Robinson’s return from Europe, he 
was at once called to Andover as Professor. The work in the 
department of biblical study had for some time past been too 
much for one man to carry, even with the help of an assistant. 
On the other hand, the Seminary did not then have the means to 
found a new professorship. So a temporary place was made for 
Robinson, who was much too valuable a man to be let go; and Tie 
accordingly appears in the catalogue issued in January 1831, as 
“Professor Extraordinarius of Sacred Literature” (in subsequent 
catalogues the Latin adjective was translated). This position he 
held until the fall of 1833. His work after leaving Andover is 
too well known to need mention here. 

Such scholars as Robinson and Gibbs were rare exceptions 
among Stuart’s pupils; still, the interest in Semitic studies at 
Andover, even at this early period, was not confined to a small 
number, and was of course greatly stimulated by the presence of 
the few genuine enthusiasts, who were already felt to be pioneers 
.in an important movement. A stimulus to still more widespread 
interest was afforded by the marked literary activity along the 
new lines. This fact, especially, helped to make Andover the 
center of a powerful revival of biblical and oriental studies. The 
mere fact of the making of such grammars and dictionaries as 
those of Stuart and Gibbs could not fail to bring new life into 
biblical scholarship; and this was only the beginning. A new 
critical-exegetical literature, unlike anything that had preceded it 
in this country, was growing up, inaugurating a new era for the 
theological seminaries. The working tools for such study, also, 
continued to be prepared in an admirable manner. The Andover 
printers were kept busy. The town had boasted of a press since 

1 His title was “Assistant Instructor in the Department of Sacred *Literature.“ In the 
catalogues of 1823 and 1824, he is classed among the Resident Licentiates; in 1825, his name is 
put in the list of the Professors. 
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the close of the eighteenth century, and now the facilities for 
publishing were greatly increased. Before 1821, Stuart’s enter¬ 
prise had procured for the Seminary a Hebrew press, as good as 
any in this country. As early as the year 1829, fonts of type for 
printing eleven oriental languages and dialects had been obtained. 
Grammars, lexicons, chrestomathies, translations, and many lesser 
treatises were issued in rapid succession. 

One of the most interesting features of this revival of biblical 
learning was the attempt to make a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language one of the requisites for admission to the Seminary. 
The printed laws of the institution had provided, from the first, 
that each candidate for admission as a student, besides presenting 
evidence that he had completed the full course of study at some 
college or university, should also “be carefully examined by the 
Faculty in the learned languages.” In the Catalogue of the Sem¬ 
inary dated January 1828 (the first in which the “Terms of 
Admission” are printed), appears the following: 

“ Every candidate [for admission] is to be carefully examined, by the 
Faculty, in the learned languages, and in the Hebrew Grammar, and 
such portions of the Hebrew Scriptures as shall, from time to time, be 
required to be studied previously to admission.” 

Immediately below this is added: 

“N. B.—On account of the impossibility of procuring the necessary 
books for the present year, the examination in Hebrew, which will here¬ 
after be requisite for the admission of students, will be suspended in 1 
respect to the class to be admitted November 1828.” 

It may possibly have been due in part to this added notice, 
that the next junior class, entering November 1828, numbered 
sixty men; a considerably larger number than in the years imme¬ 
diately preceding or following. 

’ In the catalogue of 1829 the statement regarding the amount 
of Hebrew required for admission is made more specific: 

“Every candidate .... must be prepared to sustain an examination 
in Hebrew Grammar, and in the Hebrew Chrestomathy of Professor 
Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exodus extend.” 1 

The following page contains a notice of some length, outlining 
a plan by which the necessary Hebrew text-books—grammar, 
lexicon, and chrestomathy — may be “deposited” at the various 
colleges for the use of needy students; the latter being expected 

i Nearly 23 pages (8vo) of Hebrew, quite closely printed. 
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to pay for them at the rate of twenty-five cents a year for each 
book used. The announcement is also made here that gratuitous 
instruction in Hebrew will be provided in Andover during the 
month of October, 1 in each year, for the benefit of those who 
may not have been able to make the requisite preparation in that 
language. 

The requirements for admission continued to be printed in 
this same form in the succeeding catalogues, including that for 
the year 1833 to 1834. In the catalogue of 1835, the Hebrew 
clause is omitted, without comment, from the list of requirements, 
and does not appear again. 

In the meantime, the new regulation had not had the effect of 
frightening away students from the Seminary. The number 
entering the junior class in the year 1831 was seventy-nine; in 
1834 the number was eighty. The list of those pursuing 
advanced studies (Resident Licentiates) shows also a decided 
gain at about this time. In the years 1825 to 1829 the average 
number was three; for the years 1829 to 1836 the average was 
eight. In the catalogue of 1829 to 1830 there appear among the 
Resident Licentiates the names: “Rev. Barnas Sears, Professor 
of Languages in the Lit. and Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N. Y.,” 2 and 
“Rev. S. S. Whitman, Professor of Hebrew and Bib. Lit. in do.” 
There also appears in this list the name of Oliver A. Taylor, after¬ 
ward (1837) Assistant Teacher of Hebrew in Andover Seminary. 

Among the undergraduate students at Andover in the period 
during which Hebrew was required for admission were Bela B. 
Edwards, afterward Professor of Hebrew in the Seminary; 
Horatio B. Hackett, the well-known scholar; Elias Riggs, who 
published an Aramaic manual the year of his graduation; and 
others who afterwards did good work in the field of oriental 
scholarship. Hackett, though busied chiefly with the New Testa¬ 
ment while Professor at Newton and Rochester, continued his 
study of the oriental languages, especially Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Sanskrit. His translation of Winer’s Grammar of the Chaldee 
Language (Andover, 1845) was a valuable piece of work. He 
also published an excellent Hebrew exercise book. 8 It was a 

1 The regular time for the anniversary, as also of the college anniversaries, was the latter 
part of September; the seminary year began five weeks later. 

2 Afterward Professor at Newton Seminary. 

3 A list of his works in the Memorials qf H. B. Hackett , edited by G. H. Whittemore. 
Rochester, 1876; pp. 288 $qq. 
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cherished plan of his to prepare a Syriac Grammar and Chres- 
tomathy, but this he was never enabled to do. 

After the abandonment of this bold attempt to push back the 
elementary instruction in Hebrew upon the colleges, the curricu¬ 
lum of the Seminary shows no striking features. The first time 
that an outline of the Course of Study appears in the Annual 
Catalogue is in the one issued in January 1839. The part of the 
announcement relating to Old Testament studies reads as follows: 

Junior Class: Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar.—Chrestomathy.—Writ¬ 
ten exercises, including translations from English into Hebrew.—Study 
of the Hebrew Bible.—Principles of Hermeneutics.—Hebrew Exe¬ 

gesis, twice a week in the summer term.—Critical and Exegetical Com¬ 
positions. 

Middle Class: Instruction on special topics in Sacred Literature. 

Senior Class: (No provision for Old Testament study.) 

Advanced Class: Critical and Exegetical Lectures on the Hebrew 
Testament. 1 

In the catalogue issued in January 1847, this outline of the 
course of study is slightly modified. The announcement for the 
junior class is introduced by the words: Sacred Literature , five 
days in a week; and for the middle class is added: Exegesis, one 
day in a week, of the Hebrew Scriptures in the winter term, and 
of the New Testament in the summer term. 

In the following year (1848) HacketVs Hebrew Exercises 2 is 
included in the junior year studies, in addition to Stuart’s Hebrew 
Chrestomathy. At the same time the statement regarding the 
instruction of the middle class in Sacred Literature is dropped; 
so that, so far as the announcements in the catalogue are con¬ 
cerned, the study of the Bible in the original languages was 
henceforth prescribed only for the junior class. It was in this 
year that Professor Stuart resigned his professorship, because of 
advancing age, and retired from active service. 

In the catalogue of the following year a course in “ Biblical 
Geography and Antiquities” is announced for the junior class. 
This announcement, or its equivalent, appears also in the subse¬ 
quent catalogues. 

1 This is the only catalogue (until 1881) in which the members of an M advanced class/ 
as distinct from Resident Licentiates, are entered. In subsequent years only the latter title 
appears in the catalogue. In 1839 the number in the advanced class was 12. The number of 
Resident Licentiates was two in the year 1839, nine in 1840. The above statement of the 
course of study remained unchanged, however, until 1842. 

2 Exercises in Hebrew Grammar and Selections from the Greek Scriptures to be Trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew. By H. B. Hackett. Andover, 1847. (A most excellent book, and one that 
could be profitably used at the present day.) 
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“Chaldee of the Old Testament” appears for the first time as 
a prescribed study in the catalogue of the year 1850. This new 
feature vanishes as suddenly as it came, however, and is not seen 
again. 1 The same is true of another innovation in this catalogue, 
namely, the introduction of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar , trans¬ 
lated by Stuart , 2 as the text-book for the juniors. This still con¬ 
tinued to be used, however. 

The statement of courses remained as above until the year 
1853, when a thoroughgoing revision was made. 

It is needless to say that these annual announcements, never 
a very satisfactory index of work done in the Seminary, are 
especially inadequate to give any idea of the variety and extent 
of the studies carried on by Professor Stuart’s pupils. “ Elective” 
courses, though common, had no place in the catalogue. There 
were always gathered about Professor Stuart a few enthusiastic 
students, eager not only to increase their knowledge of Hebrew, 
but also to study the cognate languages. He had himself never 
pursued his studies in these languages very far; but he was excel¬ 
lently fitted to interest his pupils in them, and give them a start 
in the right direction. The number of those who began Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic under his guidance was not small; other 
oriental languages, such as Ethiopic, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
received occasional attention; and there was more than the usual 
amount of interest in oriental history and geography and kindred 
subjects. Mention has already been made of the Aramaic manual 
published by Elias Riggs. It was prepared by him while he was 
a student in the Seminary, and published at about the time of his 
graduation, with the title, “ A Manual of the Chaldee Language; 
containing a Chaldee Grammar, chiefly from the German of Pro¬ 
fessor G. B. Winer; a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from 
the Targums, and including the whole of the Biblical Chaldee, 
with Notes; and a Vocabulary, adapted to the Chrestomathy. By 
Elias Riggs, A.M. Boston, 1832.” It contains 180 large octavo 
pages. The preface, written by Professor Stuart, commends the 
book, and emphasizes the fact that it is the first thing of the kind 
in English. Stuart had previously alluded to Riggs, in the 
preface to his Hebrew Chrestomathy (1832), as one who was 
“laying a foundation broad and deep in respect to the oriental 

1 This language was constantly taught in the Seminary, however, both by Stuart and by 
his successors. See, e. g. % Park’s Memoir of Bela B. Edtcards , Vol. I., p. 308. 

2 The ill-fated translation of 1846, mentioned above. 
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languages generally.” Of course this manual was little more than 
a compilation; still it was a most useful piece of work, and excel¬ 
lently adapted to its purpose. It passed through four editions. 
Another illustration, of a somewhat different kind from those 
already furnished, may be given. At the public exercises of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the Seminary, September 2, 1840, 
Charles C. Jewett, 1 a member of the senior class, presented an 
essay on “The Utility of the Arabic Language to the Interpreter 
of the Old Testament.” The manuscript of this address, pre¬ 
served in the Seminary library, shows plainly that its author had 
himself made some progress in Arabic. Two of his classmates, 
Daniel Wight and Joel Dickinson, presented essays at the same 
time on different phases of Mohammedanism. 

When the American Oriental Society was founded, in 1842, 
graduates of Andover constituted a large part of its membership, 
and were among the principal contributors to its Journal , from 
the first. In the first list of its officers, five out of thirteen were 
Andover men. In the roll of membership published in the first 
volume of the Journal (1849), the names of Stuart's pupils num¬ 
ber twenty-three in a total of sixty-eight. Among these are 
teachers of oriental languages, biblical scholars of note, and mis¬ 
sionaries in eastern lands, whose translations of the Scriptures 
have won the admiration of scholars, and whose contributions to 
oriental learning in other ways have not been small. 

Professor Stuart continued in active service for thirty-eight 
years. During this time his duties included instruction in the 
New Testament as well as in the Old. On the other hand, a part 
of the work in Hebrew was carried by assistants since 1823. 
Besides Robinson, Newton, Stowe, and Taylor, who have already 
received mention, D. Talcott Smith was assistant teacher of 
Hebrew during the years 1833 to 1836. Stuart was relieved of the 
work of teaching in 1848. From that time until his death, less 
than four years later, he was engaged in literary labors. 2 

The work of his successor, Bela B. Edwards, who died in the 
same year with him, may properly be included in this survey of 
the “beginnings of oriental study at Andover.” Edwards was 
both a pupil and a colleague of Stuart, and singularly well fitted 
to take up the work the other had laid down. A graduate of the 

i Afterward the first Librarian of the Boston Public Library. 

a Especially his Commentaries on Daniel (1850), Ecclesiastes (1851), and Proverbs (1852). 
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Seminary in 1830, he was appointed in 1837 Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature. This position he occupied 
eleven years. Prom 1848 until his death, in 1852, he was Pro¬ 
fessor of Sacred Literature. He was a more thorough scholar 
than Stuart, especially in the Semitic languages. His friend Pro¬ 
fessor Hackett, writing in 1856, says of him: “I doubt whether 
any teacher in this country has ever surpassed him as a gram¬ 
marian.” 1 He was deeply interested in oriental studies, and 
appreciated their importance to the student of the Bible. In a 
review of the second edition of Stuart’s Hints on Prophecy , pub¬ 
lished in the first volume of the New Englander (1843), he says: 
“ He who would be an apt interpreter of the Hebrew prophets, 
must travel awhile with the Bedaween. He must look into such 
books as Lane’s Egypt , the Arabian Nights , and Burckhardt’s 
Journals .” He himself pursued such studies as these with eager¬ 
ness. Soon after beginning his work of teaching at Andover he 
gave especial attention for some time to the Arabic language, 
under the guidance of a missionary recently returned from the 
East. A few years later he writes to a friend that he has read 
through the Koran , from beginning to end, in that language. 
In the fall of 1846, while traveling in Europe, he attended a 
meeting of the German Oriental Society at Jena, at which he 
presented a paper on the “ Condition of Oriental Studies in the 
United States.” This paper, which contains much that is inter¬ 
esting, is printed in Park’s Memoir of Edwards , Vol. I., pages 
307 sqq. 

Professor Edwards’ chief contributions to oriental learning 
were in the form of scattered essays and reviews in numerous 
periodicals. The more ambitious labors he had planned—com¬ 
mentaries, and treatises on Hebrew and Arabic grammar—were 
brought to an end by his untimely death. During a considerable 
part of his life his time was more or less occupied with editorial 
labors. He had charge of a succession of important periodicals: 
the Quarterly Register , the American Quarterly Observer , the 
Biblical Repository , and the Bibliotheca Sacra. The two last 
named were published for a part of the time at Andover. 

While Edwards was traveling in Europe and America, dur¬ 
ing the years 1845 to 1847, Henry B. Smith (afterward Professor 
in Union Seminary) was engaged as temporary instructor in 

i Park's Memoir of Edwards, Vol. I., p. 301. 
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Hebrew at Andover. Prom 1848 to 1852 Edward Robie was the 
assistant. 

The deep interest in oriental studies felt by Professors Stuart 
and Edwards is nowhere better illustrated than in the Seminary 
library. A glance at the list of books acquired in their depart¬ 
ment during the years 1820 to 1850 suffices to show that the Sem¬ 
inary was kept in close touch with the best oriental scholarship of 
the day. In addition to the books more directly connected with 
biblical study, the principal publications in the wider field of 
eastern languages and literature are represented in such number 
and variety as is surprising, in view of the limited resources of 
the library. To students at Andover at the present day, this is 
perhaps the most noticeable reminder of the revival of Semitic 
learning in the early part of the present century. 
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DIE NABATAEISCHE GRABINSCHRIFT VON PETRA. 
von J. Barth, Ph.D., 

Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an der Universityfc Berlin. 


Wahrend Hegra uns eine grOssere Anzahl nabataeischer In- 
schriften aufbewahrt hat, deren Uebermittlung wir Doughty und 
Euting verdanken, hat Petra den Reisenden keine erheblichere 
epigraphische Ausbeute gewahrt. Doughty berichtet in seinem 
Reisewerke 1 nur von einer Inschrift, die er dort gesehen, von der 
er aber keine genauere Kenntniss genommen hat; es ist dies nach 
seiner Beschreibung eben die Inschrift, von der weiterhin die 
Rede sein wird. Von noch einer zweiten erzahlte man ihm dort 
bei seinem kurzen Aufenthalt; doch hat er sie, da sie etwas ent- 
legen sein sollte, nicht gesehen. Jene erstgenannte Inschrift in 
nabataeischer Schrift war vor 40 Jahren schon von dem eng- 
lischen Capitain Frazer in etwas uncorrecter Art* copirt und 
nach dessen Tod von M. Hogg ohne Commentar, 1856, in den 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature verOffentlicht 
worden. Sie war inzwischen in Vergessenheit gerathen. Erst 
Euting machte de Vogu6 auf dieselbe aufmerksam, der darauf im 
Joum. asiat . 1896 (Sept.-Oct.) p. 304 sqq. eine Erklarung der- 
selben nach der alten unvollkommenen Copie gab. Inzwischen 
aber erhielt er durch Vermittlung von P. Lagrange, Director der 
6cole biblique in Jerusalem, eine ausgezeichnete von Hugues 
Vincent neuerdings genommene Copie der Inschrift und ausser- 
dem einen Abklatsch, welch letzterer aber erst bei der sp&teren 
VerOffentlichung im Corp. Inscript. Semit. Verwendung finden 
soli. Die neue Copie lftsst nach dem autoritativen Urtheil de 
Vogu6’s keinen Zweifel tlber den Werth jedes einzelnen Buch- 
stabens, und so gibt er denn im November-Dezember-Heft (1896) 
des Joum. asiat., pp. 485-96, unter Beiftlgung einer genauen 
Reproduction der neuen Copie eine erneute Besprechung der 
Inschrift. Wenn ich nach der Erklarung der Inschrift seitens 
des um die aramaeische Epigraphik hochverdienten Gelehrten zu 

1 Travels in Arabia deserta , I., p. 42. 

2 Die Inschrift ist wegen ihrer hohen Lage schwer erreichbar. 
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derselben nochmals das Wort nehme, bo geschieht es, nm an 
mehreren Stellen eine von der seinigen abweichende Deutung 
des Inhalts, an andem eine Ergftnzung derselben zu yersuchen. 

Ueber die Lage und Gestaltung des Grabs schreibt de Vogu6 
(pp. 486-7) nach seinen GewAhrsmftnnern: 

“Le tombeau se trouve dans une vallSe laterals du Ouadi-Mousa 1 
appelSe par les Arabes Ouadi-IcM . . . Sa facade, taill6e dans le roc, 
est pleine: elle est d6cor6e d’un ordre compost de deux demi-colonnes 
engag6es, comprises entre deux pilastres d’angle: les chapiteaux ne sont 
qu’ebauches com me la plupart des chapiteaux de Petra et com me tout 
ceux de H6gra: ils etaient destines A etre corinthiens; ils supportent une 
architrave et une frise franchement grecques: sur cet entablement s’ap- 
puie l’embryon d’un second ordre dont les colonnes sont r6duites A un 
chapiteau et A une base sepates par un fht de moins d’un metre de 
hauteur. Une disposition semblable se trouve A H6gra, dans le tombeau 
dit Beit Akhrcemah (Doughty, Travels , I., p. 114). . . . Le style est 
absolument celui des monuments nabatSens dates du l er siAcle. La 
largeur de la facade est d’environ dix metres, sa hauteur parait etre 
d’une vingtaiUe de metres. La partie interieure de la facade s’est 
6croul6e jusqu’A une hauteur de six metres, de sorte que le monument 
semble suspendu en l’air. ... La facade regarde le soleil levant. 

“ A l’interieur l’hypog6e se compose de deux salles carries; la pre¬ 
miere a dix metres en tous sens; le second huit: cette demiere renferme 
deux loculi , l’un A l’ouest, l’autre au nord. Devant le tombeau s’etend 
un espace libre, limite au nord et au sud par la paroi du rocher reguliAre- 
ment taille; A Test, cette area rejoint le fond de la vall6e, oh poussent 
encore des arbustes varies. Le P. Lagrange n’a remarque dans cet 
espace aucun debris de constructions.” 

Die Inschrift, die 6 Zeilen enthftlt, ist in einer Hohe von 6 
Metern, 35 Cm. vom Boden auf dem erhalten gebliebenen Theile 
der Facade angebracht; die Buchstaben sind etwa 20 Cm. hoch, 
sind regelmAssig und gut erhalten. Eigenthttmlich ist, wie de 
Vogue bemerkt, dass nicht bloss finales y, sondem auch eine 
besondere finale Form des 123 hier erscheint. Der Text der 
Inschrift ist: 

m *r rwa jro ■h stjt armsi ra ^ msi rai vcap 1 

ym j rrrayi papa to 

hood fom vnv\ ro ^ acrai anisnyi Diranp jenai 2 

xrm wituri jra nrwai 

« 3 *na nba s*wn 31m tm nb« irnnsa ■n absa bs nmswi 3 

Dnbs KTibsi aizrnn ramai 

3 Das iat der heatige Namen von Petra. 
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Dribs unban narrai nwn ynpss nns ns ■pan ■naira 4 
sbirrr sbi nayrr ib« train naira -is n 

vqk nan snaps -aprr sbi osnaa nna n bs yo yswr sbi 5 
ob? iy ibs tram naira naps ten nb ana n ya 71b nba 

Im Einzelnen ist hierzu zu bemerken: 

Z. 1 fcTGp steht hier wie z. B. auch CIS., II., 197, 1 ftlr ein© 
grflssere Grabanlage; an letzterer Stelle wechselt damit (Z. 6) 
das in den nabat. Inschriften haufige VHSD ftlr denselben Begriff. 

t)ber K!rH2 = £j^£ vgl. Clermont-Ganneau bei R6nan, docu- 

ments 6pigr. recueillis par Doughty, p. 43, Noldeke bei Euting, 
Nabat. Inschriften , p. 55, G. Hoffmann, ZA., 9, 332. Im Arabi- 
schen wird das Wort namentlich in poetischer Sprache ohne 
Weiteres ftlr “Grab” gebraucht, z. B. Hansa 1 , 33, 10, in dem 
Sag* Ja'qfib!, II., 6, 13; Masffdi, I., 66, 1; I Athir, IV., 382, 9. 
Die inschriftliche Bedeutung wird durch unser Denkmal, wie 
schon de Vogu6 bemerkt hat, vOllig sicher gestellt; es bedeutet 
hier die zwei Grabsale, deren einer (s. oben S. 268) 10, der andere 
8 Quadratmeter Inhalt hat. In der palmyrenischen Inschrift de 
Vogu6, Inscr . s6mit., No. 67, und der von Noldeke, ZA ., 9, 
264 sqq., verOffentlichten (Z. 3) scheint KftTPa im gleichen 
Sinn zu stehen (Pfi32 NFHyai N“Qp); vgl. auch das ent- 
sprechende hebr. PP?a Gen. 23:9. 

■p“QpO "’lTO PQ “in welcher die Begrabnisstatten sind,” 
bezieht sich nach der vorhandenen Gestaltung der Sale zunachst 
auf den kleineren Grabsaal, in welchem sich zwei loculi befinden. 
Es ist aber sicher anzunehmen, dass spaterhin ein umfassenderer 
Gebrauch von beiden Raumen ftlr Graber beabsichtigt war.— 
■p“QpE will de Vogu6, p. 490, als ein Participium pass, erklaren. 4 
Es ist mir aber unwahrscheinlich, dass das Wort von dem hegreni- 
schen arropa, cis., ii., 196 , i, mzray rrnpa, No. i 8 i, zu 
trennen sei; es wird ein entsprechendes masculines Abstractum 
sein. 5 Zu dem doppelten Plural in der Stat.-constr.-Verbindung 
vgl. KTDin in Z. 4. 

r\TD5 ftlr eine solche Herrichtung bei einem Grabe hat auch 
die nabat. Inschrift, CIS., II., 196, 7.—y’ffiji “ Grabnischen ” ist 
durch das unlangst aufgetauchte palmyr. 'pfiaS. (in der von 

* Anders frtlher, p. 300. 

& Vgl. das jadische fPIl fax einen Friedhof. 
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Noldeke, a. a. O., verOffentlichten Inschrift) als ein Fremd- 
wort erkannt worden, ftlr dessen Ursprung Jensen auf assyr. 
kimabbu 6 hingewiesen hat. Vgl. auch G. Hoffmann, a. o. 
. a. O. 7 

In Zeile 2 werden noch eine Anzahl Dinge ausser dem Grab© 
den Gottern geweiht. Man ist nattlrlich von vomherein nicht 
geneigt, den Kreis derselben tlber die nachste Umgebung des 
Grabes hinausgehend zu denken. Desshalb erkl&rt de Vogu6 
85“0, das sonst im Aram. “Stadt” bezeichnet, als eine blosse 
“enceinte” und erinnert daran, dass der Herzog von Luynes 
(Voyage d,'exploration h la fner movie , p. 299, pi. 46) von einem 
Grab berichtet, vor welchem eine von einem Porticus umgebene 
area sich befindet. Ein solcher umschlossener Vorraum vor dem 
Grabe solle auch mit VOFO gemeint sein. Man wtlrde das zur 
Noth gelten lassen kOnnen, wenn nicht die weiteren Objecte, die 
in dieser 80*0 sein sollen, z. B. NTQ, fcTDji, tVPfcO, 
auf so engem Raum vor dem Grabe nicht beisammen gedacht 
werden kflnnen. De Vogu6 sieht sich daher gezwungen, alien 
diesen Wtirtern Bedeutungen zu geben, die sie sonst nicht oder 
nur in specifischem Zusammenhang haben: fcDTQ sollen nach ihm 
“Gruben vor dem Grab” (nach ynapE TQ Z. 1), nicht 
“Garten,” sondern “Blumenanpflanzungen,” HffinX “sonnige 
Stellen, Terassen,” 8T“fitt (nach einer Etymologic von “fin, “fifi) 
“Mauern” bedeuten. Die gleichzeitige Umdeutung einer Reihe 
meist wohlbekannter WOrter macht diese Auffassung unwahr- 
scheinlich. Dazu kommt noch, dass am Abschluss der Aufz&h- 
lung gesagt wird (Z. 3) nbfct fcTIlnfcQ “die sich in diesen 
Orten befinden,” also nicht ein umschlossener einheitlicher Platz, 
sondern eine Mehrheit von Orten vorausgesetzt wird. 

Die Einbeziehung eines weiteren Umfangs von Dingen, als ihn 
de Vogu6 annehmen will, in die Weihung der Graber findet sich 
— wenn auch nicht in dem Masse, wie zufolge unserer Inschrift 

*I>em er die Bedeutung “Grab" beilegte.—Auch gimafeu belegt Delitzsch, Assyr. 
HandioOrterbuch , S. 587, der als Bedeutung “wahrsch. Sarg" ansetzt. Aus den assyrischen 
Belegen liess sich eine genauere Bedeutung auch nicht gewinnen, bevor das aram. Aequiva¬ 
lent auftauchte. 

i Der fremde Ursprung dee Worts liesse auch die IdentitAt des mischnischen 'pDID, das 
dieselbe Bedeutung hat, mit 'pHli als mOglich erscheinen; auch G. Hoffmann, a. a. O., St 
352 vermuthet sie. Vgl. targ. und “Balken" mit assyr. gufiftru, aus 

dem sie abzuleiten sind; und KMIp fhr “Grube" (Etymologisehe Studien 

fo f 

34), wozu S. Frftnkel noch weiter arab. ▼erglichen hat;—aram. XDHD aus pers. 

(Frftnkel, Aram. Fremdw&rter, 283) u. A. m. 
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hier anzunehmen ist—bei den Rdmem . Marquardt, das Privat- 
leben dev R&mer 1 , S. 369, bemerkt: 

“Zu dem Denkmal selbst gehOrt bisweilen ein Grundsttick mit 
Aeckem und Garten, welche mit einer Mauer umfriedigt und zur Unter- 
haltung des Grabes, zur Versorgung desselben mit Speisen, Rosen und 
andem Erfordernissen bestimmt sind. Solche GrAber hiessen cepotaphia. 
Es gehOren zu ihnen aber oft noch verschiedene andere LocalitAten, eine 
ustrina (oder ustrinum), aediculae mit Statuen der Verstorbenen, ein 
GebAude ffir die Versammlung beim Leichenmahle, eine area vor dem 
Monumente, Lauben oder Pavilions, Brunnen, endlich ein HAuschen fftr 
einen oder mehrere liberti ( tabema), welche fftr freie Wohnung und 
Unterhalt aus den Revenften des Grundstftcks die Aufsicht fiber die 
ganze Anlage ftbemahmen.” 

Eine derartige Parallele empfiehlt es jedenfalls, &T33 als 
“Garten” S^tTH als “Hftuser” zu fassen, wenn wir auch einen 
Einfluss der rOmischen auf die nabataeischen Grabesriten nicht 
nachweisen kftnnen. Auch “Brunnen” finden sich ja in unserer 
Inschrift wie dort. Neben den Brunnen werden SMPI2 genannt. 
Ich leite es nicht mit de Vogu6 von “dursten” ab, sondern 
stelle es zum arab. “the like of a cave, or cavern in a 

mountain, in which is water of the rain, .... or the places in 
which water wells forth ” (Lane, u. d. W.) Daftlr spricht die 
Nachbarschaft von STE tVH&O an unserer Stelle.— Betreffs M3 
SMO (deVogu6: “ triclinium ”) wage ich keine Deutung.— S"Hlt3 
“Berge” sind wohl die Felsen, die an zwei Seiten, im Norden 
und Stlden, den freien Platz vor dem Grab begrenzen.—SMS“® 
fasst de Vogu6 nach der phoen. Inschrift von Byblos (CIS., I., 
1, Z. 6 ST rOlTTn) als “SAulenanlage,” was hier wie dort wohl 
mOglich, wenn auch nicht sicher ist.—So verbleibt noch S5*0 im 
Beginn der Zeile. Im Hinblick darauf, dass nachher GArten, 
Brunnen, Wasseransammlungen, Berge und noch ein “Rest aller 
anderer Dinge ” genannt ist, dass von einer Mehrzahl von Orten 
geredet wird, glaube ich dass eine mit der Grabanlage in Verbin- 
dung stehende kleinere Ortschaft die zu Petra gehOrte oder ein 
Stadtheil Petra’s gemeint sei. Sie mtlsste sich in der Ebene vor 
dem Grab befunden haben und in engen Beziehungen zu der- 
selben gestanden sein. 

Z. 3. KbSK bs “Und den Rest von Allem ganz und 

gar.” SbSS vergleicht de Vogu6 mit hebr. bSS. Es ist viel- 

# 

mehr = arab. einer der mehrfachen Arabismen auf den 
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nabat. Inschriften wie B, Ty=^Ii, “V3T==^Jdb, CIS., II., 206, 8, 

das jjLuJ! , 209, 6, “Art von Verwandten”= ^****3, 

207, 9. 8 Wir haben in ihm eine Spur der arabischen Flexion 
in diesen Inschriften ausserhalb der Eigennamen, was bei einem 
hertlbergenommenen formelhaften Ausdruck nicht tlberrascht. 

DTI als Bezeichnung der Weihung ist auf den nabat. In¬ 
schriften haufig. Dagegen erscheint jPH hier zum ersten Male 


in offenbar paralleler Bedeutung. 


Vogu6 denkt an 


eT 


“ ter- 


reur, tremblement” und tlbersetzt “est consacr6 avec imprSca- 

irabische “es ist mir 

^ ‘das Gebet ist ihr (wegen ihrer 


tion” Wir werden vielmehr das arabische ^JLe. 4<es m ^ r 

verboten” I^aJLc siLaJ! 


Unreinheit) verboten ” heranzuziehen haben, von dem auch das 
bekannte “schwerer Eid” Agh. V., 173, 14, Tab. 

III., 476, 20 sich ableitet. Tab. III., 475, 13, gibt 'Isa dem 
Chalifen al-Mahdi einen Abdicationsbrief mit einer solchen 

in welcher u. A. stand, wenn er sein Wort nicht 
halte, so sei jede Frau, die er jetzt oder innerhalb 30 Jahren 
haben wtlrde, liJLS Jjlb d. h. so von ihm 

geschieden, dass ihre Wiederheirathung ihm verboten sei. 

fcPTEn ist genugsam bekannt; auch fcGIVffl erscheint als nabat, 
Gott Bchon CIS., II., 198, 3-4.— Dagegen ist fcttBTn bisher ander- 
weitig nicht nachgewiesen. Als arabischen Personennamen vergl. 
I Doreid, 157, 181. 

"pTpBB. Auffallig erscheint hier die sonst im Stldwesten® dem 
sogen. galilaischen Dialekt eigene vollere Endung *p statt *1.— 
Zur Sache erinnere man sich daran, dass die Weihungsschrift- 
sttlcke— wenigstens bisweilen—im Tempel der Gfltter niederge- 
legt wurden, wie CIS., II., 209, 9, zeigt tF32 DTP POT r\H03S) 

rrcrp). 


a Vgl. each NOldeke bei Eating, Nabat. Jnschr ., S. 78.—Dahin gehOrt auch das auf der 
Inschrift von Taimft, CI8 ., II., 113a, Z. 13, vorkommende KP10 “Stele," das ich unabhAngig 

ft* > 

von O. Hoffmann, ZA.. XI., 236, als ans XyM 5 herftbergenommen augesehen hatte. Im 
Hebr. entspricbt 2 Kgs. 23:17; Ezek. 39:15. Bei der Umschreibung in das Aramaeische 
wurde das \jO ungenan durch 0 wiedergegeben. 

8 Abgesehen vom Syriscben, Mand. u. e. A. Vgl. NOldeke, Mand. Qramm.. S. 223, Anm. 1 
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fctblDPP Kbl “und nicht versftumt werde.” Zur Nichtinsertion 
des Pi hinter den Zischlaut vgl. "pTPP gleichfalls in einer nabat 
Inschrift, CIS., II., 208, 4. 

ibK in Z. 4 und 5 (neben PlbK Z. 3) entspricht dem ibK der 
Mischna, dem im christl.-Palftstinischen. Man wird auch 

das aethiop. ’elO(nttl) zu vergleichen haben. 

Z. 5 yffiSPP hat, wie schon de Vogu6 bemerkt, im Syr. und 
jtldisch Aramaeischen kein Aequivalent in der Bedeutung “ unter- 
lassen,” oder “ wegnehmen.” Est ist wohl wieder ein Arabismus: 


C5 ✓ ✓ ✓ ^ 

fjol “es werde Nichts weggebrochen, weggenommen ”; 

vgl. \jdAj “einreissen” und (jAS.—“(P lb die tlbliche Aus- 


nahmepartikel in nabat. Inschriften, z. B. CIS., II., 208, 3; 210, 
3, 6; 212, 4, deren zweites Element “PI “wenn” No. 212, 5, und 
z. B. in ■prwVn “ ausser wenn,’’ 209, 6, vorliegt; die Zusammen- 
ftlgung wie nisi. Bekanntlich auch im bibl.-Aram., namentlich 
Daniel Ofter, auch Ezra 5:12.— (*QpS) N3PI will de Vogu6 im 
Hinblick auf Verbindungen wie XPQPnB “ItttD, No. 204, 3, von 
■[PO ableiten = “ concession/ 1 Indessen selbst diese Wurzel einmal 
zugegeben, kOnnte ein Nomen aus ihr im Stat. constr. nicht auf 
K endigen. Es entspricht vielmehr dem mischnischen *MPl = 
jerusal.-targ. PlfcOPl = syr. i “Clausel, Verabredung, Bedin- 
gung,” neben welchem in der Mischna als Verb PI3PCT “eine 
Clausel, Bedingung machen” steht. Die Form des Nomens 
entspricht in unserer Inschrift dem Pl&CPl der jerusal. Targumim, 
wozu hier der Stat.-constr. vorliegt. 

Die Uebersetzung der Inschrift ist demnach: 


Z. 1. Diese Grabeinrichtung, der grosse Saal in ihr, der kleine Saal, 
der (weiter) innen als jener ist, (und) in welchem die Grabplfttze und die 
Herrichtung von Grabnischen sind, 

Z. 2. Und der Ort (Orttheil?) vor ihnen und die S&ulenanlage und 
die Hftuser in ihm und die Gftrten und der . . . garten und die Wasser- 
brunnen und die Wasseransammlungen und die Berge 

Z. 3. Und alles "Obrige ganz und gar was an diesen Orten (sich befin- 
det) ist geheiligt und geweiht dem DUsarA, dem Gott unseres Herrn 
und dem &QnTQ und dem fcWpnH und alien Gottern 

Z. 4. In Weihurkunden gemftss dem was in ihnen steht. Und es 
haben Dfisarft und alle Goiter befohlen, dass gemftss diesen Weihurkun¬ 
den gethan, und nicht unterlassen 

Z. 5. Und nicht weggenommen werden solle irgend etwas von 
dem, was in ihnen steht, und dass in dieser Grabanlage bis in Ewig 
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keit kein Medsch begraben werden solle ausser Der, fftr den ein© 
Stipulation hinsichtlich des Begr&bnisses in diesen Weiheurkunden 
niedergeschrieben ist. 


Das April-Heft der Revue biblique (S. 230-38), das mir nach Vollen- 
dung der Correctur zugeht, enthalt eine nochmalige Erklflrung der 
Inschrift seitens de Vogues, die aber nur eine verkfurzte Reproduction 
seines anderen Commentars ist. 

Lagrange theilt ebendaselbst (S. 225) seinen interessanten Reise- 
bericht nach Petra und in demselben noch eine kleine fragmentarische 
Grabschrift von historischem Interesse mit: 

rfr'pro nmy 
"a IBM roba 

“Onaisch, Bruder der Schuqailat, 

Der KOnigin der Nabatfler, Sohn des.” 

wird mit dem Namen des Dichter jj| Ibn Doreid 296 

zu vergleischen sein. Auff&llig ist Hfct statt des zu erwartenden ‘lHK- 
In vermuthet schon Lagrange die Gemahlin und Schwester 

Malchos III. (regierte von ca 49-71 A. D.); vergleiche von Gutschmid 
bei Euting, Nabat . Inschriften , 86. 
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THE FORMS OF THE NAMES IN 1 CHRONICLES 1-7 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN PARALLEL PAS¬ 
SAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Henby L. Gilbert, Ph.D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following article endeavors to show side by side all the 
variants between the forms of the names in 1 Chronicles 1-7 and 
those in the parallel passages of the earlier historical books of the 
Old Testament, together with the witness of the Septuagint for 
or against the readings of Chronicles. After a few opening 
verses in 1 Chron. 8 (herein considered) the parallels are mostly 
found in the Books of Samuel and Kings, with a few in Ezra- 
Nehemiah. The lack of time has forbidden an examination of 
these passages, an omission which is to some extent supplied by 
Driver’s Notes on Samuel and by the various commentaries on the 
other books. I have taken Chronicles as the basis of this article 
and have not endeavored therefore to show to any great extent its 
faults of omission, where the earlier parallel passages contain 
material not used by the chronicler. Of course I have not dealt 
with those passages in Chronicles which are not found in the 
earlier books, except in drawing my deductions about the Greek 
manner of rendering Hebrew names. In addition to the variants 
here given, there are in the seven chapters examined about four¬ 
teen cases of plene writing due to the chronicler alone, and five 
cases of breve forms which the earlier parallel passages render 
plene; these I have not thought it necessary to give in detail. For 
the readings of Chronicles and the other Hebrew books, so far as 
available, I have used Baer’s texts; for the Greek, the edition of 
the Septuagint edited by Dr. Swete and printed at the Cam¬ 
bridge press (Vol. I., 1887; Vol. II., 1891). The abbreviations, 
etc., accompanying the Greek are those of that edition, viz.: for 
the codices, A = Alexandrinus; B = Vaticanus; D = Cottonianus 
Geneseos; 1 E = Bodleian us Geneseos; F = Ambrosianus. The 

1 D italicized = Grabe’s Collatio cod. Cotton. Geneseos cum Editione Romana , the only 
record existing for many of the readings of D. See the Cambridge Septuagint , Vol. I., 
p. xxir. 
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hands, so far as they are distinguished, are marked by (*) for 
the original scribed corrections of himself; by a ’ b * c for the 
second, third, and fourth hands, respectively; avid » a probable 
second hand reading. 1 I have abandoned the use of the Greek 
accents and breathings except in the few cases where Greek words 
occur, because there is no valuable manuscript authority for these 
accents, and because I believe that in some cases they are mis¬ 
leading. 2 To adopt the plan of the Cambridge^ edition and accent 
according to the Hebrew accentuation and aspirate according to 
the system of Westcott and Hort, would serve no purpose where 
the Hebrew and Greek are given side by side. 

The name-lists in the first seven chapters of 1 Chronicles, with 
their parallels, so far as they exist, are the following: 


1 Chron. 1:1-4 
1:4-23 ’ 
1:24-27 
1:29-31 
1:32-33 
1:36 
1:36-37 
1:38-64 
2 : 1-2 

2:3 

2:4 

2:6 

2:6a 

2:66 

2:7 

2:9-12 

2:13-15 

2:16-17 

3:1-8 

3:5-8 

3:10-16 

4:24 


Gen. 5:3-28 
10:1-29 
11:10-26 
25:13-16 
25:1-4 
36:4-5 
36:11-13 
36:20-43 
35:23-26 
38:3-5 

Num. 26:19-21 
Gen. 38:29-30 
Num. 26:19-21 
Gen. 46:12 
Num. 26:19-21 
Josh. 7:1 
1 Kgs. 5:11 
Josh. 7:1 
Ruth 4:19-22 

1 Sam. 16:&-13 

2 Sam. 2:18 

17:25 
3:2-5 
5:14-16 
1 Chron. 14:4-7 
1 and 2 Kings 
Gen. 46:10 
Ex. 6:15 
Num. 26:12-13 


1 Chron. 4:28-32 
5:3 | 

r 

5:27-30 

6:1-4 j 

6:7-8 | 

6:9-13 

6 : 11-12 

6:13 

6:40-62 

6:65-66 

7:! j 
7:6 j 

7:13 | 

7:14 

7:20 

7:30 | 

7:31 | 


Josh. 19:2-7 
Gen. 46:9 
Num. 26:5-6 
1 Chron. 6:1, 3 
Gen. 46:11 
Ex. 6:16, 18, 20, 
23,25 

Num. 3:17,19,2 
Ex. 6:16-19 
Num. 3:17-20 
1 Chron. 6:22 
Ex. 6:24 
lChron.6:18-22 
1 Sam. 1:1 
1 Sam. 8:2 
Josh. 21:11-34 
21:36-37 
Gen. 46:13 
Num. 26:23 
Gen. 46:21 
Num. 26:38 
Gen. 46:24 
Num. 26:48 
26:29 
26:35 
Gen. 46:17 
Num. 26:44 
Gen. 46:17 
Num. 26:45 


* Cambridge Septuagint, Vol. I., p. xvi. 

2 See the discussion of EviAa, etc., p. 287. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE GREEK TO THE HEBREW. 

Before the Septuagint can be taken either as a basis for restor¬ 
ing a separate Hebrew text, or as a corroboration of the present 
text in the name-lists, certain characteristics of the Greek must 
be recognized. Undoubtedly there is a lack of consistency in the 
transliteration of the names, and, although this failing cannot be 
altogether explained except by assuming considerable carelessness 
in the early handling of the manuscripts, yet the self-contradic¬ 
tions of the Greek can be rendered much less troublesome by a 
systematizing of its errors, and a comprehension of its system of 
transliterating, so far as its system can be traced. To obtain this 
comprehension, if possible, I have compared all of the several 
hundred names in the first seven chapters of 1 Chronicles with 
their equivalents in the Greek, as given by the Cambridge Sep¬ 
tuagint, and have again compared the greater part of these with 
their parallels in the early historical books of the Old Testament. 
The results of this work are here given. The Cambridge Sep¬ 
tuagint presents what is probably the most carefully edited text 
that has yet appeared of the codex Vaticanus (here designated 
as.B) with the variations of the codex Alexandrinus (A). Of 
these two codices, B is by far the more independent of our present 
Hebrew text in the matter of proper names; its variants are strik¬ 
ing, and it probably represents an independent Hebrew text. At 
the same time its errors and self-contradictions are more numerous 
than those of A, which bear undoubted traces not only of having 
been, in Chronicles, carefully compared with, and revised by, the 
parallel passages in Genesis, 1 but also of having followed a text 
which, if not the same as our present Hebrew text, is one very 
similar to it. The codex Alexandrinus therefore presents us with 
better material for judging how the Greek represented Hebrew 
equivalents, but the codex Vaticanus presents us with a more 
valuable basis for constructing an independent Hebrew text, and 
for such critical material as an independent text offers. When the 

1 Sufficient evidence of A's use of Genesis in Chronicles may be shown by the following 
examples from ch. 1 of 1 Chronicles: 

Verses 12-20 (B omits 11-23): A copies all its own readings of Gen. 10:14-28, even to the 
departures from the Hebrew text, for example; v. 18 (Gen. 10:24), 'Ap£a<aA iyivvTptv rtr 
Kaivov, etc., which is not found in the Hebrew. 

Verse 32: A adds to Chronicles its reading of Gen. 25:3, including the insertion of the 
names PayowfA and Na/MojA. 

Verse 41: A adds the reading of Gen. 36 : 25, EAt0apa 0vy4n»> Aw. 

Verse 42: A reads for IJJJp Iwcucav *ai Ovxap (two attempts to render the same name), 
following its own reading of Gen. 36:27, i. e., I»vxap xat Ovxav. 
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Alexandrinus and Vaticanus agree on the form of a name, or show 
only such differences as are easily accounted for, the evidence either 
for or against the accepted Hebrew text becomes noteworthy, and 
the manner of rendering into Greek a given combination of 
Hebrew letters becomes more certain as the cases accumulate. It 
is from such evidence that the deductions herein given are drawn. 
It would be unwise to expect the Greek translation always to 
follow the vowels of the Massoretic text. Such a state of things 
would at once cast suspicion upon the Greek, for it would denote 
a servile following of the textus receptus, debasing the Septuagint 
to the rank of a mere copy. But such is not the case. Whatever 
tradition the Greek translators held as to the pointing of the 
proper names, it was not always the same as that held by the 
Massoretes. Nay, it is not always consistent with itself, for that 
again would indicate that the Hebrew had passed beyond speech 
(whether an Aramaized speech or any other) and had become a 
dead language which could be represented only by conventional 
methods. One cannot believe that the Septuagint names are 
entirely constructed on conventional principles; they represent, 
everywhere, the effort of one living language to reproduce the 
sounds of another living, and widely different, language. To us 
they are both dead, but these fossil names, embedded at a time 
when the Greek was still plastic and the Hebrew, if not actually 
living, yet retaining something of its natural form, may furnish 
us with knowledge beyond that of the conventional Massoretic 
tradition. An alphabet letter is a sign upon which the learned in 
a language have fixed, to represent certain sounds; but a living 
language has more sounds—particularly vowel sounds—than it 
has letters, and the vowel sounds merge into one another or into 
obscurity and almost silence, so that the knowledge of an alpha¬ 
bet does not enable a person to correctly pronounce a language* 
nor will the sound of a given letter be invariably represented by 
any one letter in the language of another people. Therefore we 
expect, and find, the greatest latitude in the choice of Greek 
vowels with which to vocalize the vowelless Hebrew consonants, 
and some latitude in the choice of consonants where the sounds 
were similar, as in the cases of y and *, final /x and v, 2 and 53; 
also in the cases of those Hebrew letters which were sometimes, 
heard as consonants and sometimes as vowels, as ft, which is rep¬ 
resented either by * or by a vowel, and f , which is either a voweL 
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or y. As every one knows, until the comparatively late invention 
of the vowel points, the Hebrew had only four vowel signs, K, !"I, 
*1, and *. Of these the Greek regularly represents K by a, 1 by 
either ov (for *l) or <o (for i), by t in codex A, or by a in 
codex B; except initial ydd, which must be separately considered, 
and final D^”. The plural ending D*^, in the nine instances 
which occur in vs. 11 and 12 of 1 Chron. ch. 1 and in the three 
instances in 1 Chron. 2:55, is rendered into Greek by ici/u, as 
though the Hebrew had been pronounced with twp ydds , as it 
is indeed written in the case of DT*lb in 1 Chron. 1: ll. 1 The 
diphthong ct for the second ydd is the more remarkable in codex 
A, because the practice of this codex is to render ydd by a 
simple idta . Commonly the plural D*^" is turned into the Greek 
plural oi. 

Initial yOd is rendered in Greek by iota , with or without a 
vowel following. If the Greeks heard our modern pronunciation 
of such a ydd as a consonant sound equal to English y in names, 
for example, beginning iPP (now pronounced ye-ho ), they can 
scarcely be said to have shown it by their uniform transliteration 
Ico. Initial * and *, when not rendered by a simple idta, become 
la and Ic respectively. Furthermore *T equals Iw. We cannot 
suppose that in the Septuagint such an idta had the value of y, 
giving rise to the syllables ya, ye and yo , not only because these 
syllables would be contrary to anything we find elsewhere in 
Greek, but because such names as DblfflT and yiUP became 
common in Greek as 'UpwraXyp. and ’Iiycrovs and even went into 
Latin as Hierusalem and Iesus (the latter being originally a tri¬ 
syllable in Latin); further than that, the frequent omission of 
the vowel after the initial idta could not have taken place if it 
had been an essential part of the syllable: “WIT, for example, 
could not be represented by I&flow, but by Ic&flow only. When, 
moreover, we find initial ydd sometimes rendered by Ei, as it fre¬ 
quently is in other positions, we are bound to say that it was 
treated by the Greeks as a vowel and not as a consonant. But 
did the Greeks hear it as a vowel ? That is a different question. 
In what way could the Greek represent our pronunciation of TP 
( ya-red ) except by lawhich is their usage, and which, if rap¬ 
idly pronounced, assimilates as closely to ya-red as any combina¬ 
tion of letters can. Furthermore, if initial ydd had a distinct 

i Compare 26:1, Kopm* (B) = DTnp; 26:16, (A) = 
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sound of idta , why is it not more frequently represented by Ei? 
But this rendering of ydd initial is quite exceptional; I have 
noted only the following cases in 1 Chronicles: 16:5, bSPjP 
Icn/X (A), Eui tj\ (B); bHPPP I aOtrjX (A), EiciqA (B); 15:20 bSTTP 
IdirjX (A), ElOtjX (B); 15:27, PP335 (for PP335*') Ic^ovca? (B), 
Etc^ovia? (22) l ; 19:5, *iFTP Ic/xx<» (A), Etcptx 40 (i2)« If any differ¬ 
ence whatever existed between « and i, one would, a priori , expect 
the latter to be chosen to represent the weaker sound; the few cases 
cited above seem to show that some preference existed, but this 
may be due to a natural inclination to conform to the Hebrew 
spelling, a name like pUS*' being less naturally rendered Euroo* 
than laaatc even though ci = i. The fact that la is the only way in 
which the syllable ya could be given in Greek amounts to little, 
since it is also the only way in which the dissyllable i-a could be 
rendered. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that the Hebrew 
pronounced an initial ydd as i (English e) and not as y. This sup¬ 
position explains several things: first, that I<o represents both VP 
and *P; if these two were pronounced so much alike as to be ren¬ 
dered in the same way in Greek, it is easily understood how names 
beginning iPP are often given in Hebrew with *P ; 2 second, the 
synizesis of H, 5, b, and 1 before “*■” forming “'ll, “p, “*b, “'l, since 
the contraction of be-e, ke-e, etc., into be, ke , etc., is, I think, much 
more natural than the contraction of be-ye, ke-ye, would be; third, 
the pronunciation of Hierusalem and lesus; fourth, the frequent 
representation of ydd with its vowel by a simple idta, and some¬ 
times by Et. Further than this, the analogy of the Assyrian in 
its inflections of verbs as iktal , iktala , etc ., 3 seems to show the 
same thing. 

While, as already pointed out by Kittel , 4 the Septuagint quite 
uniformly renders *7 as ai, I find that au, c, and rj were often quite 
interchangeable. For example, 1 Chron. 15:16, fiittb? = aXaifiwO 
(B), aXtfLUivO ( 22 ), aXrjfiwO (A); 11:16, BaiOXttfi (B), BrjOXeefi ( 22 ), 
BzOXccp (A) ; 11:17, BrjOXetfi (B), BaiSXte/x ( 22 ) ; 11:18, Bai0Xe</i (B), 
Bc$Ac €fi ( 22 ), BrjOXitfi (A); 19:7, 2212 V9 = Mai8aj3a (B), BatSajSa ( 22 ) , 
Mi/ 8 a) 8 a (A); 23:8, DPlT = Zc0ofi (B), ZaiBofi (A). 

1 K = codex Sinaiticus. 

2 For the gTeat number of such parallels compare my lists in Hebbaica, Vol. XI. (1885), 
209-34. 

3 Compare the statement of Kimchi, that = iktol, while the first person is pointed 

b*TDJ522 to avoid confusion. 

* The Books of Chronicles in Hebrew , R. Kittel, Leipzig, 1885. See the discussion of 
at the beginning of the notes. 
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A frequent cause of error in the Greek renderings of proper 
names is the confusion of letters which were somewhat alike either 
in sound or in appearance. Of the former I have already men¬ 
tioned the confusion of 2 and K, of y and * (to which should be 
added x)> the apparently reckless interchange of final fi and v, 
and the general inconsistency in the use of vowels. But to the 
inconsistency of vowels there must be taken certain notable excep¬ 
tions. I have elsewhere 1 pointed out that names of the form 
q e t&l regularly assume two a’s in the Greek transliterations, as 
Na/?ar, filfip Kaa0, "fi2l BaSav, "jfi£ Ma8av, etc., and it will be 
found, by referring to the examples with which this article closes, 
that the segholate form btpp is regularly rendered with an a in 
the first syllable and an e in the second. Furthermore, in the 
representation of initial fi by a vowel (and perhaps 2?, although 
the point is not established) it will be seen that the choice of the 
vowel appears to be greatly influenced by the vowel that occurs 
in the second syllable. Of course we must expect such inter¬ 
changes as p and <f> and tt, sometimes r and $ where they repre¬ 
sent fi, r and 8, and some confusion of the sibilants. Of a 
different nature, and, I think, not so frequent, are those errors 
which arise from mistaking the form of a letter; the chief of 
these seem to be the old confusion of fi and fi, .and a few cases 
of mistaking 21 and 5, as in 1 Chron. 4:20, rendered n*Aa 

as though j&pS , 2 and in 1 Chron. 1:40, H55 = 2o>mv, and “£!?? = 
2c dXo/a 8 for rtfs and *^bfi3I. Instances of the confusion of fi with 
!fi occur also. 

The transposition of two or more letters in a name is not an 
uncommon error in the Greek, and possibly sometimes in the 
Hebrew, as iSS, Gen. 36:11 (1 Chron. fiSS), where the LXX. 
has in both cases 2<*>c£ap, indicating that at least the wav has 
been misplaced. I have already mentioned the free use of final p 
and v in the LXX. and have given a number of examples in the 
lists at the end of this article, but have by no means exhausted 
the cases even in the first seven chapters of Chronicles. No phe¬ 
nomenon of the Septuagint appears to be more common than this, 
and, although I have divided the examples given into the three 
classes of mimation , ruination, and the interchange of fi and v , I 

1 “A Study in Old Testament Names,” Hebraica, loc. cit. 

2 But compare 1 Chron. 12:1, = (B). Compare further 1 Chron. 11:32, 

TQfi*= rapa/3 at 90i (B), 2apa0«00ci (A). 

3 These three errors are due to B. 
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suspect they are all due to the same cause. It will be seen in the 
given examples (and an examination of the other cases in the 
seven chapters under consideration confirms the fact) that this 
fj. or v is added only where the Hebrew ending is weak , 1 i. e ., 
where the final letter is either a vowel, H or 3 ?. In the effort to 
strengthen the ending, no apparent distinction was made between 
ft. and v, and the ready interchange of these two letters, when in 
this position, would tend to prove that the difference in sound 
was not easily distinguished. Of course there are many cases 
where the Hebrew has been more rigidly followed and the weak 
ending retained. 

As to the interchange of 53 and 3 , the supposition that 53 
was pronounced like fj.p, and that then in some cases the p was 
dropped, leaving p standing for the equivalent of 53 , would 
seem to be confirmed by such examples as *p53T 1 Chron. 1:32 
= ZtfiPpav (B) = Gen. 25:2 Z tppav (A), and *p535Z5 Gen. 46:13 
= ZafiPpafi (A), but this theory does not explain the equally 
frequent substitution of Greek p for 3 . The sounds of b and 
m are not so very far apart, even in English, nor made in 
such a dissimilar manner, that their confusion should not be pos¬ 
sible among a people less keen to distinguish the dull sounds of 
these two mutes or less careful in enunciating them, and it is 
quite supposable that such confusion existed when the Greek ear 
heard the Hebrew sounds. A 53 could therefore be represented 
by ft, by p , or by ^p, while 3 could not always be distinguished 
from fi. 

As to the pronunciation of a half-vowel under the gutturals 
and H, one might infer from certain examples that it was 
entirely silent, as appears to be the case in bKbb»T53 = MoAcAo/A 
(1 Chron. 1:2 and Gen. 5:12), iTOIfbnK = EAi/fo/uuw (1 Chron. 
1:52 and Gen. 36:41), V = Wciv (Wu A) 1 Chron. 5:12, and 
bijFSJT = W 117 A, but it is more probable that the vowel was faintly 
heard, since an examination of all the instances in 1 Chron. 1-7 
shows that in the majority of cases the vowel is given in the 
Greek, while such an instance as 1 Chron. 2:3, IT'KOS, where B 
reads in the genitive XamvcmSos, and A, XavaavmSos, seems to me 
to indicate no very distinct sound for the half-vowel. 

It now only remains to notice that in certain cases the difficulty 
of turning a Semitic name into Greek has given rise to vowel com- 

1 Tin = XoMov (1 Chron. 1:30) appears to be an exception. 
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binations and syllable divisions which a study of classical Greek 
would hardly prepare one to expect. The name *TQTD, 1 Chron. 
6:2, etc., is regularly rendered in codex B as Se/mea. Now we 
have already seen that the diphthong a of B equals the Hebrew 
**7 and is rendered by idta alone in codex A; when therefore, as 
is regularly the case, we read Scfui in A, we must suppose three 
syllables, Sc-/i€-t, and not, as our first inclination would be, Se/ici, 
giving the « the value of a diphthong. Further, the name fibril , 
1 Chron. 1:9, which is given in the Greek as EvtAa (EvciAar B), 
ought to be divided E-w-Aa, and not, as the printed texts make it 
by putting the breathing over the v, Ev-c-Aa; for, besides the fact 
that EvtAa would necessarily sound very different from fibrin, I 
have shown in the examples of the treatment of Ft that an initial 
syllable IFl is always rendered O or Ov. In the same way we 
probably ought to divide Ac-vct Levi (Ac-vi A), Aa-v«8 David , and 
I-ci>“Vttv Javan (“V read as ^T). The examples on which the fore¬ 
going conclusions are based follow. In these lists, chapter and 
verse are those of the Hebrew text of 1 Chronicles, unless other¬ 
wise noted. The Greek readings are generally those of Codex B, 
unless otherwise noted. The examples given are not exhaustive; 
many exceptions occur, but a careful examination of all the names 
in 1 Chronicles, and some examination of other passages, verify 
the results here given. 

VALUES OF h IN THE GREEK. 

1. Initial Fl may be represented by Greek X (comparatively 
rare): 1:30, TlFl XoS&xS; 1:13, HFl Xcttcuov ; 1:39, ''Fn Xoppi; 
1:48, Dn Xa/i; 2:39, ybn XtWrp; 2:44, y"qn Xtftxov; 3:22, lZ>lton 
Xottow ; T 5:26, ThH Xaj8a)p. 

2. More often such names begin in Greek with a vowel, prefer¬ 
ence being given to the vowel E , unless the second syllable has a, 
in which case the first vowel also is A. 

Initial E: 1:3,33, 'yfon Ev<o X ; 1:9,23, nb'in E-m-Aa; 1:15, “"1H 
E-wu-w; 1:41, yvtin Ep*p<ov; 2:5, EapayT (A); 2:52, *'2H E<ra 

(A); 3:13, ^ITpin Efrcias; 4:28, b&raj 12)1 E <rtp' aovaX (A).‘ 
Initial A: 'll 16, TfflH A^i; 1:20, Avapp*#; 3:7, 

n»bn AXoa (A); 3:19, rrMfi Avana; 3:20, n;ncn A<ra&a; 4:13, 
nnn AOaO", 4:20, "|2n Awv (A); 2 Chron. 22:6, bXTH A£aij\. 

Exceptions: 3:20, fOTpIj Acov/Sc; 4:30, rTO'Tj Eppa; 6:15, 

FP3FI Ayyia. 
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3. But initial H followed by wav is either Ov (t. e ., VI) or O 
(i.e., in): 1:17, bV OnA; 5:14, VVl Ovpei ; 7:32, DniH Ov0ap (L);* 
2:19,50, TH Op; 4:4, fTOVl Ocrav; 8:5, DTH Oip (Lip, A). Com¬ 
pare 6:53, ^Tn rra BaJe^v; 7:34, nan npap. 

4. Final n is silent, and is treated simply as a mater lectionia. 
1:3, HblT VH Ma0ov<raAa ; 1:18, HblT 2aAa ; 1:26, H'lPl ®apa ; 1:44, 
37, HT Zapa, Zapc; 1:35, nnp Kopc ; 4:17, H3TZT Ico-ajSa (A). 
Similarly, 2:43, HBfi ®a<t><fxw (A); 3:22, HV3 Map« (but A,Bcpca); 
4:18, ni3T Zapcov. 

5. With furtive pathach, it takes the vowel E, unless consid¬ 
ered as plain n, as above: 1:4, HD Ncec; 1:32, 1TTZJ 2a>c; 4:12, 
HOB Bccrcnyc ($£<r<rr) A). 

6. H in the middle of a name is treated in three ways, viz.: 
1 = x ; 2 = vowel only; 3, with no assigned value whatever. 

Greek x : 1:37, HH3 Na X c?; 1:26, TH3 Na X a>p; 1:40, nH3E 
Mava X a0; 2:29, A X a)8ap; 2:31, *'bHfc$ A X cu; 2:32, ‘'SHT “'nK 

A x «rappa (A); 2:48, njn^ri ®ap X m (A); 3:13, THR A^s; 4:11, 

THE Ma X «p. 

Vowel only: 1:28, pHJT W#c; 1:48, TfUTT] Po*>0a>0; 2:10, 
TYBH3 Naacraiv; 2:44, DH*1 Pacp (A); 2:54, onb ITS BaiflAccp; 3:15, 
*j3HT I axivav ; 4:7, IHa Soap; 4:12, 1EH3 Naas; 6:60, an*] Poo>/?. 

Silent: 2 2:5, bT3Hl IcpoviyA; 2:9, biWHT lpap^i;A; 2:52, 
niraan Appaw# (a) ; t *2:54, t>h?e Mam# ! (a) ; 3:10, warn 
Pojfoap ; 3:11, VHHS O&ia; 4:2, nHMtf ; 4:7, TTlipHR Ao-fypa T (A); 
4:12, H3HF1 ©ava (A). 

VALUES OP 5. 

1. The values of 5 follow very closely those of H, except 
where 5 has a consonantal value at the beginning of words, e . g ., 
2:42, Tier? Tai<j>a (A); 4:13, bfcjTSnj To6ovnf\] 4:14, {"PBJ To^cpa; 
6:45, nab? TaAcp*#; 2:18, Ha TO Pofov/Sa, A£ov/8a (A)/ 

2. Initial 5 is generally represented simply by a vowel e or a; 
perhaps, as in the case of H, influenced by the vowel of the second 
syllable, e. g ., 2:26, rPt3? Arapa,Ercpa (A); 1:41, *13? Ava; 2:16, 
b^niry A<ra,A; 2:8, ST^Ty A tap* (A); 2:35, 'Fiy E 00a; 2:17, 

Apco-cra (A); 2:12, HaT? Q/3rj&. 

3. Final 5 : 1:39, 3?3EF1 ®apva ; 1:30, JETZ3E Mao-pa; 1:33, 

5Ta» AfieiSa ; 2:43, tfBlD Scpaa for SapJa’as in 2:13. 

1 L = Lagarde’e Lucian cited by Siegfried-Stade. 

2 Id most names beginning with I"P the n is treated as silent, as may be seen by 
glancing over snch names in Siegfried und Stade's WOrterbuch. 
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4. With furtive pathach, takes e: 2:24, JipFl 3:7, 5'gP 

la<f>u (A) (compare 2:28, JT Ia&tc, perhaps for 5T); 8:33, 
WUT 'Sba McXx«rowt; 10:8, ?aba TtXfiovf, 14:7, EXtura- 

HOC (B) and yplXpSl BaAey&zc (B). 

5. 5 in the middle of a name may be consonantal, e. g. 9 2:47, 

CJ?W Saya <f> (A); but is usually with no other value than that of 
its vowel, this vowel being preferably o (see below) and influ¬ 
encing a contiguous vowel. 2:11, TJ3 Boo?; 2:13, Sapoa; 

2:21, roAoaS; 8:7, ■fCW Noopa; 8:8, KISS Baapa^A); 9:35 
and 11:43, PI5M2 Moo>^a (B). 

6. The tendency of 5 to take the vowel o is quite marked, e. g ., 

4:13, bfcMro roflovtiyA; 4:14, PPEC? To^cpa; 1:39, {13? Omp; 2:11, 
T53 Boo?; 8:7, Noopa; 9:35, PDM2 Mow^ 01 (B) ; 2:48 and 3:2, 
PCM2 ; i: 19, (B) ; 4:15, DM Noop (B) ; 29:12, 

*p5 Ico&iv; 1:42, “^M Icoaxav A (Ovav B) ; 4:5, PPM Noopa (A); 
4:36, PQpM I<o#ca)8a (B) ; 1:40, *£by Ia>Aap (A); 1:33, “ISJ 0<f>ep ; 
1:36, DFlM IWflap; 1:51, PPb? r w Aa. 

PI PINAL. 

PJ final is usually represented by a, but I note these excep¬ 
tions in which it becomes e : 1:37, PJ231Z5 Soppe ; 1:37, PffiD Mo£c ; 
1:40, PFK Ate (A in Genesis). 

•] = ov. 

1:8, TD5Q Xovs; 1:8, tfiB 4>ovS; 1:8, rtbtMtta MatfowaXa; D'Tlb 
AovSuiix (Gen. 10:13); 1:14, “C’Q* 1 Itfiovouiov ; 1:17, "fllSfcjl Acrcroiip ; 
1:17, •nb AovS ; 1:23, TfiK O v+tip (*. e., TJMK); 1:26, 

Sc pov\' y 1:30, P"fi2*ni I&wpa; 1:31, Ierovp; 1:32, PP^lDp Xcr- 

rovpa ; 1:35, biffin Payoi^A ; 1:35, Icon? ; 2:1, *JMST Pov/V 
(compare same verse, PlTlPP Iov&x); 4:24, bHflffi Napov^A. 


GREEK et OP CODEX B = t OF CODEX A = HEBREW n T. 


B. A. 


B. A. 


1:5 

Hebr.om. 

EAeura 

EAura 

1:52 

ire 

$eiy<i>v 

$tvu>v 

1:6 

nB'^ 

E pu<f>a6 

Pt^ae 
Epupad (D) 

2:10 3T3-JW 

TT 

ApetmSa/9 AptvaSa/J 

1:7 

PKrrann 

0apo*a? 

©apert? 

5:3 

Tens 

Xappet 

Xappt 

1:33 

rrnx 

AjStSa 

A/?t&x 

6:2 

■cab 

Ao/?evet 

A o/?m 

1:35 

TB'bK 

EAct <£a? 

EAt<K 

6:2 

77310 

Scpcct 1 

Scpet 1 


i Chronicles. Exodus. Numbers. 
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IN GENESIS, A FREQUENTLY HAS et. 


1:9 

riVin 

B. 

E-vet-Aar 

A. 

E-vt-Aa; Gen. 10:29, E-vet-Aa 

1:11 

orriS 

Om. 

and other plurals here 

Aw&et/x, following Gen. 10:13 

(See note to p. 281) 

1:23 

TBi« 

Om. 

Ov^etp, following Gen. 10:29 

1:38 

'tl 

Om. 

Pt<ru>v; Gen. 36:21, Pewrcov 

Purwr (D E) 

1:39 

■nn 

Xoppet 

Xoppt; Gen. 36:22, Xoppet 

Xoppt (E) 

2:1 

■nb 

Aevct 

Aevt ; Gen. 35:23, Aevet? 

6:1 

TTfl 

• t : 

Mapapet 

Mepapt; Gen. 46:11, Mepapet 


PLURAL ENDING ti'= (D*^). 

1 Chron. 1:11: D^Tb AwSutp ; Ava/uetp.; D*Qnb Aa/hetp, 

(Gen. 10); DTFlEfl Ne^flaAtet/x (Gen. 10); Uarpocrcmctp.; 

BTAkd XaaXoxvuLfx ; DTlljbB &v\ioTuifx ; QTPffiB Xa<£opiap. 

1 Chron. 2:55 : tTKTFI ApyaOuip ; D n tW212j Sapa&etft; DWIW 

1 Chron. 26:1, D n fTp Kopeetp. (B); 26:16, D^BID 2,t<f>uip. (A). 

But compare 1 Chron. 14:11, D^S^ErbjSl BaaA’ <£apacretv (A), 
^ooA <f>a$UTeip. (B). 

INITIAL la, If, Ia>. 

The regular form of names beginning iJT is I<o-; beginning 
*P is I<o-; beginning *TP is lav-; beginning )T is Ie- (with a few 
exceptions). For confirmation of the above, it is sufficient to 
consult any Hebrew lexicon which gives the usual Greek form, 
e. g ., Siegfried und Stade. 

Ia = ^ (* in Segholates, see on Segholates below), e. < 7 ., 1:2, 
IT Ia^S; 1:4, DSP la^d; 2:28, JT IaSot; 4:17, TV IaJWv (A); 
9a0, -,-B; I«x«Ki 2:2, 

U = '\' "'.;), e. (7., 1:20, “Bp; Icktov ; 1:31, TtT Ierrovp ; 1:32, 
■pZJ)F Icfav; 1:32, plflp Ic<t/3ok ; 1! 35, Ieov*; 1:35, Dbr IeyAoji 
(abr?); 1:51, nrr ie& 0 ; 3:6, -rep ie/&ap (A) ; 9:8, pray 
Itftvaa (A); 11:4, Ie/fovs. 

SEGHOLATE FORM QETEl! 

The Segholate form qetel is generally rendered in Greek by 
an a in the first syllable and by c in the second, e. g ., 1:2, TP 
IopcS; 1:3, Tjpb Aapicx; 1:5, W 1:17, TS rafcp; 1:19~ 

3bB $aAe k ; 1: 20, rb'vD SaAc <f >; 2 :4, y“© $apcs ; 2:33, pbB <fraAe0 (A) ; 
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2:48, 1315 2 afo (2*/?<p A); 3:7, 3B5 Na<**y (A); 6:52, 1T3 rafcp ; 
7:31, “Qn Xa/3<p (A). 

But this form sometimes takes two o-vowels in Greek, e. g., 
1:17, Tj1513 Motro^; 2:17, "IP' loOop (it&pA); 7:6, “153 B o\op (A) 
Compare Gen. 46:17, "QH Xo/Soup A (Xo/3oA D ). 

With middle guttural the rule is two a’s, e.g., 2:27, yyo Maas ; 
4:15, D?3 NaapA (NoopB) ; Neh.7:49, UTB Taap (A) ; Judg. 9:26, 
b?3 raa8 (A); Josh. 18:17, *|!13 B nap. (A); Gen.46:10, ini Soap. 

GREEK at = "*T. 

1 Chron. 1:2, Katvav ; 1:17, Db"9 AtXa/t ; 1:30, fcW'D ®au/iav 
{%-qimv D) ; 1:40, bDT? Tat^A (Tao/fyA A); 1:45, ''DH'Tl ©atpaFCDF 
(0c/tava>v A); 1:53, ’jM'T) Sai/xav; 2:6, At0a.fi; 2:6, ‘JO*'?! 
Aifwvav (At pav A) ; 2:46, PIB*'? rai<£ai;A (Tau^a rj iroWaucr) A) ; 2:47, 
ns n 5 Tai<l>a ; 2:51, DHblVS Bat^Aa/x/xcov A (Bat$a Act .fifuov B) ; 2:54, 
Drib IV3 Bat#Aac fL (BatSXttfi A) ; 4:3, 32, D£T5 Atrav. 

EXAMPLES OF TRANSPOSITION. 

i: 6, rror^iin a&opyajia ; 1:9, nsrap 2 €/&#ca 0 a; 1 :29, bssnsi 
'Sap&arjA ; 1: 42, ]VJ Waft, i. e., "pnT; 1:51, mb? r w Aa, i. e ., HbW; 
2:49, HD55 A<rxa (A^o-a A); 3:18, Na/fa&a? (for examples 

of Greek nominative in s see v. 17); Josh. 19:5, rQSrarrrTSl 
BatOfia^cpt/3 ; 1 Chron. 5:3, “Y"t£n Apow B; 6:7, ""TOR Ap«r« B; 
Josh. 21:30, fta? Aafl&ov B, A/3W A; 1 Chron. 6:64, TWTp 
KafirjBtaO A; Gen. 46:21, “OS Xo/?<op A. 

NUNATION AND MIMATION IN THE GREEK. 

Nunation: 1:9, fcQlD 2a/3av (BE; A in 1:22 and in Gen. 25:3); 
1:30, Tllj XoS&tv (A in Genesis), XofW (B in Chronicles); 1:30, 
@a tfiav; 2:11, KDbip 2aA p. cuf, SaA/tav (A); 3:5, fcCPDuj 2a/tav; 
3:5, nb'b® 2aA.a)pa)v; Gen.25:15, nOTR KcSpav (Z)); 25:14, 7121513 
M <wpav (Z)E); Gen. 36:23, *1315 2 a><t>av (Z)). 

Mimation: 1:5, na MaSotp; 1:21, nb^I AocAap (A); 1:40, 
HJ? Slvap. (A), Ovav (Gen. 36:24); 1:46, TCV Tddcup ; Josh. 19:2, 
MaiAaSa (A), McoXaSap (B a ), Hebrew om. 

INTERCHANGE OP FINAL p AND v IN 1 CHRON. 1. 

1:8, D'12213 M tapcuv (A, Gen. 10:6, 13); 1:11, D^l-lb Aovfiiciv 
(E, Gen. 10:13); 1:11, D"'12iy Ewpcmtv (E, Gen. 10:13); 1:11, 
D'anb A aflttv (A); 1:21, D'linn KtSovpav(A); 1:29, 015313 Ma/W 
(A) 1 , Mcunrav (Z>, Gen. 25:13") ; 1:32, *T2 MaSap ; 1:33, “^TO MaSiap ; 
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1:39, Bain Ai/xav ; 1:40, "j^bj? IaiAafi (A), %a>Xap (B); 1:40, D3iN 
Ovav; 1:42, "jnbs BaXaan ; 1:42, A pap (A, Gen. 86:28). 

CONFUSION OF £ AND 2. 

1:10, Tftffl Nc#*>$; 1:22, bn? Tcpuav, 1:32, yV2] Zc^pav, 
ZcjSpav (A, Gen. 25:2); 2:6, Zarff* i; 2:13, ; 

6:8,'CHS? Afxppafi ; 19:7, SDTB Rai8aj8a (*); Jrah. 19:2, »W 
Saftaa; Josh. 21:13, !"J3!Ilb Ac/iva; Josh. 21:30, bfcWJp BacreAAav. 

THE HALF-VOWEL UNDER A GUTTURAL AND !"J. 

Silent: 1:2, b^bbiTO MaAcAci/A; 1:52, narbn» EAi£apa«; 2:3, 
XamvcmSos (B genitive), XavaavmBo? (A); compare 2:48 
and 3:2, Mco^a; 4:19, Ma^a (N<e;(a0a B); 4:36, 

niUpy^ Iaxa/3a (la>#ca/3a B) ; 5:12, n 33^ Iavou (lavciv B) ; 7:13, bfcC2lFF 
laairjX (Iewri^A B). 

Pronounced: 1:42, 1^9^ Iwa#cav (law*ap); 4:5, fPSO Noopa (A) ; 
5:28, Aapa)v ; 6:65, D^3ffl2 Maamtp. (A), (Mavcup in Joshua); 
compare Josh. 21:35, bbfiS NaoAmA (A). 

COMPARISON OF PROPER NAMES. 

THE FORMS OF THE PROPER NAMES IN THE FIRST SEVEN CHAPTERS OF CHRON¬ 
ICLES COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE EARLY HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

LXX. 

1 Chron.i Gen. 1 Chron. (B). Gen. (A). 


1:6 

nrs 

10:3 

nsr-i 

KputpaB (Pt^as A) (E pt<p<x8 D) 

1:7 

nizruhn 

t • : - 

10:4 

lrunri 

®afXT€lS 

©opais 


trrrh 

• T 


DTTi 

• r 

VoBuh 

PoSioc 

1:9 

arno 

t : - 

10:7 

nroo 

▼ : _ 

Sahara 

^aftaOa 

1:11 

tryb 

10:13 

BHib 

AwSutfi (A) 

A ovSuLfX 

1:17 


10:23 

BO 

Mo<rox (A) 2 

M oao\ 

1:22 

by? 

r •• 

10:28 

boiy 

T 

r« puav (A) 

Om. 

1:35 

laser 

36:5 

xry* 

IeovA 

Icovs 



(Qeri tDV;) 



1:36 

*BX 

36:11 

isx 

'Suxfxip 

SuxfXLp 


i The Greek texts agree in inserting EAura after in 1 Chron. 1:5 = Gen. 10:2. 

> The Greek understands the name as similar to that in verse 5, i, e M jpft3=Moaox* B 
omits vs. 11-23 of 1 Chron. 1. 
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LXX. 

1 Chron. Gen. 1 Chron. (B). Gen. (A). 


1:39 

oain 

T 

36:22 

nan 

T ** 

A LfJULV 

Aipav 

1:40 


36:23 


SrnXafi 

rcoAoiv 


'BIO 


isa 

2a>/? (2 axpap A) 

( D) 

j (2«p E) 

1:41 

■jian 

36:26 

TO 

Aaicrwv 

Arproiv 


to 


TO 

Ep.€pwv (A/uada A) 

Afia&a {Adafm E) 

1:42 

V?- 

36:27 

w 

^ ( (Iuia/tar teal 

ilvav < ' . . 

( Ovicafi A) 

Ianiicafi kcu Ovicay 
(I €CJVKCLfl D) 


fian 

36:28 

TO 

Aawtov 

Paow (Pi w<ap E) 

1:46 

rrrw 

36:36 

rny 

TtOOaifi (TeOSafi A) 

TeBOaip. 

(Qeri rrn# 





1:60 

“nn 


nn 

ASaS (AWo, v. 51) 

ApaO 


TPB 

• T 

36:39 

r 

$oy <op 

<£oya)p 

1:61 

rrby 

t: - 

36:40 

mby 

t : ~ 

TtoXa 

TaiAa 



Joshua. 


Joshua. 





| 

f Za/3/w A 

2:6 

■nar 

7:1 

•*DT 

Za (Zafifipi A) i 

1 Zapfipci B 
[ ZapPpL F 



1 Kings. 


1 Kings. 

2:6 

rw 

" T 

5:11 


Aapa 

( Aapaa A 
( AapaAa B 



Joshua. 


Joshua. 

2:7 

-ay 

T T 

7:1 

T3? 

1 

A X a P • 

j A X ov A 
( Ayap B 



Ruth. 


Ruth. 

2:11 

aaba 

T S ' 

( 4:20 
j 4:21 

naba ) 
■jiaba \ 

SaAficov (ZaXpar A) 

( %aApav B 
] SaXficDV A 



1 Sam. 


1 Sam. 

2:12 

2:13 

PT ' 

"nh* 

■ 16 : 609 . *'U3**j 

Iccrom 

Iccrom 

Iccrom (B) 


«yaa 

r : • 

16:9 

naa 

T _ 

2a/iaa (2a/uua A) 

j 2a/ta B 

( 2a ppja. A 


1 Apparently two renderings of the same name. On A’s use of Genesis in correcting 
Chronicles see p. 281. 
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1:89, DUln Atfuu'; 1:40, "^b? IwAofi (A), SotXafi (B); 1:40, D3*ia 
Ova?; 1:42, "nbn Ba\aa/i ; 1:42, A pan ( A, Gen. 36 : 28 ). 

CONFUSION OF U AND 

1:10, Ti"V03 Ncj3pa>8 ; 1:22, bn"? Tc/uav ; 1:32, Zep/Jpay, 

Z efipav (A, Gen. 25:2); 2:6, " l— 153T ZapjSpct; 2:13, nTS'IlK A/mvaSa/J; 
6:3,' Ap/3pap ; 19:7, «3T0 BatSa/Sa (R); Josh. 19:2, ?3tD 
Sapaa; josh. 21:13, HSlb Acjuu; Josh. 21:30, bRTTa BanXXav. 

THE HALF-VOWEL UNDEB A GUTTUBAL AND *1. 

Silent: 1 : 2, babbjTD MaAtAojA ; 1 : 52, PTffirbnR EAi^apas ; 2:3, 
fPiySS) XamvcmSos (B genitive), Xaraavm5os (A); compare 2:48 
and 3:2, ; 4:19, Masada (Nw^o^ct B); 4:36, 

nnpr Ia#ca/3a (ic 0 Kaf$a B) ; 5:12, "*33^ I aval (Iavciv B); 7:13, b»pT 
Iao-i^A. (icurn/A. B). 

Pronounced: 1:42, Iaxucav (iawicap) ; 4:5, {TOT Noopa (A); 
5:28, Aapwv ; 6:65, Maavcup. (A), (Mam/i in Joshua); 

compare Josh. 21:35, bbn NooAmA. (A). 


COMPARISON OF PROPER NAMES. 

THE FORMS OF THE PROPER NAMES IN THE FIRST SEVEN CHAPTERS OF CHRON¬ 
ICLES COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE EARLY HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


1 Chron.i 

Gkn. 

1 Chron. (B). 

LXX. 

Gen. (A). 

1:6 


10:3 nB""! 

E pei<f>aO (Pi^ae 

A) P«£a0 (Rpifae D) 

1:7 

rranzhn 

t • : - 

10:4 uj'izhpl 

Oapcrci? 

@apcng 


D-OTh 

* T 

D'3T7 

* T 

PoStoi 

PoSuh 

1:9 

anno 

t : ~ 

io:7 nrao 

t ; - 

2a/2ara 

2aj8a0a 

1:11 

D^nsib 

10:13 Q^Slb 

AwSuifi (A) 

AovSui/jl 

1:17 

•qiap 

10:23 flJB 

Mo<ro^ (A) 2 

M o<rox 

1:22 

b yy 

T ” 

10:28 bni? 

T 

Tcfuav (A) 

Om. 

1:35 

WW' 

36:5 

(Qeri 

IcovA 

Icovs 

1:36 

TDX 

36:11 iBX 

2<»^ap 

5c oifxip 


* The Greek texts agree in inserting EAwra after ^*1 in 1 Chron. 1:5 = (Jen. 10:2. 

3 The Greek understands the name as similar to that in verse 5, i. B 

omits vs. 11-23 of 1 Chron. 1. 
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LXX. 


1 Chron. 

Gen. 

1 Chron. (B). 

Grn. (A). 

1:39 

oain 

T 

36:22 DaTl 

T 

Aipav 

Aifjuiv 

1:40 


36:23 ■$? 

2<oA afj. 

T(ti\(i)V 


“T® 

is® 

(2 <a<f>ap A) 

{ (2 W0ar D) 
l (2E) 

1:41 

■jiurn 

36:26 1®^ 

Acuxrwv 

A tfcrtav 


TO 

TO 

E fJLtpwv (AfiaSa A) 

Aua$a (Adapa E) 

1:42 


36:27 

^ 1 (IuHucar Kal 

llvav < ' . . 

( OvKCLfl A) 

Iaw#ca/i Kal OvKav 
(Icc ovKap D ) 



36:28 

Aaurcov 

Pctow (?ri<r<av E) 

1:46 

rw 

36:36 fTV 

TtOOaip. (TeOOap A) 

TtOOaifi 

(Qeri rVT7f 




1:60 

rin 

“inn 

A$a8 (A55a, v. 51) 

ApaO 


■9B 

* T 

36:39 SUB 

T 

&oy <op 

&oy up 

1:61 

rrb? 

r; - 

36:40 nib? 

t: - 

F a)Aa 

r<i)Aa 



Joshua. 


Joshua. 




1 

Zafipi A 

2:6 

■nat 

7:1 

Z apfipti (Zafifipi A) A 

Z apfipti B 
. Zap/Spi F 



1 Kings. 


1 Kings. 

2:6 

mn 

" T 

6:11 ynnn 

I 

An^n 1 

j Aapaa A 
[ AapaAa B 



Joshua. 


Joshua. 



7,1 

! 

[ Axpv A 

2:7 

T T 

A X“P ] 

l Axap B 



Ruth. 


Ruth. 


sab® j 

j 4:20 nab® [ 

1 

[ SaA/iav B 

2:11 

1 4:21 liab®\ 

SaAficev (2a Apav A) ■ 

J SoA/ludv A 



I Sam. 


1 Sam. 

2:12 


* 16:689. ns*' j 

Icacrcu 

learnt (B) 

2:13 

IT * 1 


■’TD-fcft j 

1 "l 

16:9 na® 

T ~ 

Iccrcnu 

2a/iaa (2a fuua A) 

( Sa/ta B 



ton® 

r : • 

( Sa/t/ta A 


1 Apparently two renderings of the same name. On A’s use of Genesis in correcting 
Chronicles see p. 281. 
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LXX. 


1 Chron. 

2 Sam. 

1 Chron. (B). 

2 Sam. (B). 

2:16 *T0as; 

2:18 'W-Qa 

A/fcura 

A/3i<r<ra (A fiurcu A) 

braR 

*rr • 

17:26 braa 

A/?cryata(A/&7a*a A) A/?c lycua 

2:17 "TP 

am' 

t : • 

I oOop {ledep A) 

lo$tp 

3:1 biPOT 
... T 

3:3 aab3 

t : • 

Aap.vir}A (AaXoiua 

A) AaXovta 

b'raa 

brua 

AjBiyaiq. 

Aj&tyata 

3:6 a573W 

T i * 

(Qerib , ?} , ’3^) 
6:14 ’yifflW 

'SfiLfmv (2 apaa A) 

Safi pLOvs 

3:6 yaurba 

t r • %•: 

6:16 ysiw'ba 

EXctcra (E Aurapa A) EXctcrov9 

3:io n s aa 

t • *: 

1 klNOS. 

14:31«g. 

r • 

A/fcta 

1 Kings (B). 

Aftiov 

3:11 mi' 

T 

22:61 etc. min' 

t : 

Ivpap. 

lu)pap. 

vrma 

r: ■ 

2 Chron. 

2i:i7 main' 

r t : 

0£cta 

2 Chron. (B). 

O^ofctas 

war 

2 Kings. 

i4:i3 wain' 

t : 

Iwas 

2 Kings (B). 

Iaia9 

3:i2 Trsaa 

i2:22etc.n^raa 

A/uuria? 

Apecr&tuas 

rrro 

16:30 rm 

T * \ 

A£apta 

Afcaptov 

3:13 VPpm - 

(t.32 

r20:io sffTpmr 
i8:i«^ n»pm 

E£c tctas 

E£cxta9 

3:14 VPWR' 

[(Hoe. 1:1 njpTrf;) j 
Jeb. 

27:1 siTPWifci' 

Iaxma 

Iaxrcta 

T * 

3:16 D'lrirr 

T ‘(Kt.) 

2 Kings. 

23:34 2 D'p;ba 

IwaKeifi 

EXtaicetft 

vrpnx 

24:17 ’n'ana 

t : - ~ 

2 c8c/aa 

Ma00ay 


i1 Chron. 14:5«g. gives the following variants in the list of David'B sons: 

jnT0®= of 1 Chron. 3. Of I Chron. 3, 

2 Changed by Pharaoh Neco. 

3 Changed by king of Babylon. 
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LXX. 


1 Chron. 

Jer. 

1 Chron. (B). 

2 Kings (B.) 

3:15 Dsfeip 

22:11 *obw 

\ - 

SaAovp. (ZaXXovp A) ScAAi/fi 

3:16 rW* 

t:t: : 

27:20 rms- 

t : t : 

Ic^ovias 2 



22:24 tin-33 

t : t 




28:4 mS* 

t : r : 




24:i nrro 




(Ketliib) 




62:31 * ( rin^ 


Icoaxap bis 


2 Kings. 




24:6 ■prirr 


luXlKCLfl 


Ezekiel. 




i:2 -jmr 


I(iXLK€lfJL 

1 Chron. Gen. (Ex. 6:15). Num. 1 Chron. (B). 

Gen. (A). Num. (B). 

4:24 bRStaS 46:10 bijfljr 26:12 bsffifi? Na/iov^X 

ItfxovrjX Na fiovrjX 

S-l? 

r?: 

“pS"* Iapciv 

Ia^ct/i Ia^ctv 



(lapeifi A) 


hit 

in's 

FHT Za p€? 

Soap Zapa 



(Zapae A) 

(2aaX D) 

1 Chron. 

Joshua. 

1 Chron. (B). 

Joshua (B). 

4:29 mbs 

t : • 

19:3 nbs 

T T 

AfieXXa (BoXao A) 

B<i)Xa \ BaBovX A> 

( B«X/3a>Xa A 

■tbiFi 

19.-4 -tbinbs; 

©ouAacp. (OwXaS A) 

EAflovAa 

rr 



(EXOovdad A) 

4:30 banns 

b*ins 

Baflovv (Ba0ovX A) 

BovAa 

4:31 Q'C^C 1SH 

19:5 noiio 12H 

H fuavataopafi 

Sapcrovcreiy 



(Hfiurveuxrifi A) 

(A <T€fXTOV<TlH A) 

'tOS ITS 

19:6 niasb nra 

BpaOVfl<T€(l}p€lfl 4 

"BaOapwO 

' 


{Bapovpaeupup A) 

I (BaidaXpad A) 

4:32 *(5F1 

19:7 ins 

©o#c#ca (Ooxx ay A) 

©aA^a Kcu le&€p 



(B e$cp A) 

truro 

•rr “ 

temp 


tail ol dlypot avTwv 

5:27 6 ]iyjna 

6:1,2 DTD'13 




1 Used by Jeremiah as an epithet for TnXirV' and adopted by the chronicler. 

2 Thus the LXX. throughout, except in the three places indicated where I«a*cip occuro 
8 BalovA is inserted by A here from the next verso (-= b*inp). where it is omitted. 

* A combination with the following name • 

a Also in Gen. 46:11; Ex. 6:16, 17; Num. 3:17; B A Tripvvv throughout. Josh, 

21:27 , |i , 0jn | 3 = lChron.6:56 
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1 Chron. 

1 Chron. 

1 Chron. 5 (B). 

LXX. 

Exodus (B). 

5:29 

t : • 

6:20 Om. 

M OLpWLfJL 


Mapvap. 




1 Chron. 6 (B). 

1 Chron. 6 (B). 


6:8,22 

6:24 ro»"3a 

Itt • 

8 A fttaOap (37) Af2uwap 
(A/3 tour a <p A) (A ($ia<ra<f> B b ) 

Aftiacrap 
(Afiuuratp F) 



1 Chron. 




6:9 

bsrm 

6:21 (ST5B32) 

t; " : 

OptrjX 
(OvptiyX A) 

2a<£ayia 

(Ha<paviov genitive A) 


rra 

T*\ 

rrns 

Oftia 

A£apca 



bww 

T 

b*r 

SaovA 

Ian;A 


6:10 

nia'fis 

6:20 nHU 

AAct/ia )0 
(0*i ptaS A) 

M €0 (M aaQ A) 



1 Chron. 

1 Chron. 

1 Sam. 

1 Chron. 6(B). 1 Chron. 6(B). 1 Sam. (B). 

6:11 

■'sis 

6:20 EpS 
(Kethib D 1 'S) 

1:1 

Ef* 

Soviet %ov<f> cyNcurci/8 1 

(2ou</>i A) (2owr A) 


nn? 

6:i9 nin 


Tin 

Katya# 2 ©etc ©okc 

(K *a0 A) (0oov< A) (0oou A) 

6:12 IK'bX 

bsrba 

twrrba 

• v: 

EAia/8 EAciqA HAcaw 

(EXojXA) (EXiouA) 




ISAM. 

1 Chr. (B). 1 Chr.6:18(B). 1 Sam. (B). 

6:13 

“’jipi 

6:i8 bat 

8:2 

b«T 

Sayci I an; A I an; A 

(Saw A) 

1 Chron. 

Joshua. 



1 Chron. (B). Joshua (3). 

6:43 

■jbrt 

21:15 

Tbh 

ScAro* (NiyXwv A) AtAco/ut (OXwv A) 

6:44 

T& 

2 i:i 6 rwnin 

t s v : 

Aoxlv Kal TYfv Array Aau koI Taw 
(om. Array A) (At* om. Taw A) 

6:45 

513 

21:17 j 

1 JO?! 

i ( Yafiamv 

Tafiai (Tafkc A) « 

| l TaOrf (Tafke B) 


i Derived from CHS . 

s Probably *al N«6 of which A has a corruption; hardly by mere transposition, since 
consonantal n = X» P* 287. 

* Error for “'JETT] • compare 1 Sam. 8:2. 

* Verses 42 and 14 of the Greek have these names in place of the Hebrew , whereas 

IcMop (U9tp A) occurs in 1 Chron. 6:43, against the Hebrew CjbH)* A, in Joshua, 

has followed the Hebrew order. 
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1 Chbon. 

Joshua. 

1 Chbon. (B). 

Joshua (B). 

6:46 naby 

V V T 

21:18 

■jiaby 

TaXtfJLtO (TaXruxed A) TafiaXa (AXpuav A) 

6:63 BfapJ 

21:22 

dtonp 

I KUua.fi (IcK/xoa* A) 

Om .B( Ka/SraeipiA ) 

6:66 135 
•*T 

21:26 


A flap (E nqp A) 

Tavax (Baarax A) 

oyba 

r : • 


■fiavna 

Om. B (I/SXaa/i A) 

IcfiaOa (Baidaa A) 

6:66 -jVia 

21:27 

■pba 

(Qeri ^bna) 

r<«>Aay (rauXwM A) 

TavAaiv (Tw\a* A) 

ninrrojy 

t : ~ 


rnrraSya 

Ac rrjptaO (VafuaO A) 

Boo’opav 
(B eeOapa, A) 

6:67 lCTp 

21:28 

■jitop 

KcScs (Kc$ee A) 

Kcuraiy (Kiauor A) 

6:68 niaan 

T 

21:29 

mar 

Om. B 1 (A fiun A) 

FcppuzO (Icp/uaOA) 

DW 

••T 


traa py 

Om. B (A van A) 

Hrjyrjv ypap.pA.Ttav 

6:69 bllja 

T T 

21:30 

baaa 

r ; • 

Maacra (Ma<raX A) 

BacreAAav 
(McuraaX A) 

6:60 ppiin 

21:31 


Ikcuc (Ia/ca/c A) 

XeX/car (OcXtcaS A) 

6:61 ■j’i'an 

21:32 ntfn nan 

Xa/LtoO (Xa/uov A) 

N cp.paO 
(EpaO&up A) 

ornp 



KaptaOaip. 

®€p.p.<OV 

(Notppujv A) 

(T« pifuar B a *) 

6:62 i 3 ia"l 

21:34 

nysp; 

P CflfLWV 

Maav (Etcvap. A) 

"ton 

T 


nrnp. 

0a XX Cia (©a/3«p A) 

KaSi/s (Kapoa A) 

6:66 rvtasn 

T 

21:36 

nan 

T 

Pa fAfXWV (P &fua$ A) 

P apitaO 

oana 


Dana 

MaavaiO 
(Maarcu/x A) 

Ka/iciv 
(Marat/* A) 

6:66 TTr 


■nr 

ra£cp (Tafijp A) 

Mvp 

1 Chxom. 

Gen. 

Num. 1 Chbon.(B). Oen.(A). Num. (B). 


7:1 HR*© 46:18 H*IB 26:23 PPIB ♦our ♦ova ♦oua 

▼ r \ r \ 

($ova A) 

SV 2*1123*' laaaovp lacrovtf) latrovft 

(Qeri T (laaovp A)(laaovfiD) (Pcurovfi F) 

i Aa0»p, which B reads in the corresponding place, is evidently a second reading of the 
preceding * the first reading being Ac£«p«t. 
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LXX. 


1 Chron. 

Gen. 

Num. 

1 Chron.(B). Gbn.(A). 

Num. (B). 

7:6 'bKTT 

46:2i baba 

26:38 baba 

ASciyk Acrfirjk 
(ladtrjX A) 

Aavprjp 

7:13 ba^sm 

46:24 baSIT 

26:48 baair 

Iturirjk A <riT]k 2a r)k 

(I<urti?X A) (AatirjXD) {AairjX AF) 
(A <rv\ B ab ) 

mbb 

obb 

abb 

2ak(dfiwv Svkky/i Sekky 
(ZeWov/x A) (ZeWij/x AF) 

7:30 mb' 

r : • 

46:17 mb' 

r : • 

26:44 Omits. 

Icrova letrtrcu 

Omits. 

nib 

nib 

Omits. 

Sop€ Soap 

Omits. 

1 Chbon. 

Num. 

1 Chron. (B). 

Num. (B). 

7:20 T 1 ? 

26:35 

153 7 Om. B (BapaS A) 

Om. 

nnn 


• ( mn 7 Om. B (Banff A) 

Tamx 


1 In the fuller list of the descendants of Benjamin in 1 Chron. 8:lag. the following 
variants occur: 

1 Chron. Gen. Num. 1 Chron. (B). Gen. (A). Num. (B). 

8:1 (i"D2l) 48:21 “IDS 26:38 Omits. vp*t6tokov avrov Xo0»p Omit$. 

' (Xoflmk D) 

'H# OTTIK (Aapa A) Ayxtif I*X«ipar 

(▼• 4 Axia.om.A) (Ayx«K D) (Axtpay A) 
(A X iav F) 

26:40 nn® AAtt Ap«6 A Sap 


rnn» 

(v.4 nin«) 
8:8 *-ng 
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THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF THE GUNC- 

SIGNS. 


By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 

Brown University. 


The excavations of the French at Tello and of The University 
of Pennsylvania Expedition at Nippur have at last revealed the 
more important archaic forms of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
signs, without which all attempts to trace the origin of the cunei¬ 
form characters have necessarily been only in part successful. 
Availing themselves of this new material, and although working 
in accordance with fundamentally different principles, Professors 
Delitzsch and Hilprecht have already made invaluable contribu¬ 
tions toward the solving of the riddles connected with the origin 
of the most common signs. The new field has been well opened 
up by these pioneers, but almost everything yet remains to be 
done before it will be completely in the possession of the 
Assyriologist. 

Starting with the testimony of the Assyrians themselves that 
certain characters, which they designated in their syllabaries as 
guntt-signs, were formed from simple signs, Professor Delitzsch, 
by a comparison of the archaic forms, has shown in his Entstehung 
des dltesten Schriftsystems (=EdS.) that the distinctive mark, 
whereby the gunfl are distinguished from their corresponding 
simple signs, consists of three or four parallel lines, written in front 
of or on the face of the simple character. Thus, for example, from 

(Assyrian ) Is, is formed (Assyrian gunfl 

is (S c 93). He has also demonstrated conclusively that the 
same distinctive lines appear in many more than the eleven 
characters designated as gunfl-signs by the authors of the syl¬ 
labaries. Indeed it is safe to say that this motif was employed 
by the primitive sign-maker more frequently than any other in 
the creation of his characters. Here is evidently to be found one 
of the most important keys thus far discovered with which to 

299 
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unlock the mysteries still surrounding the origin of many of the 
oldest and at the same time the most obscure signs. 

From a study of the use of the gunfi-motif, Professor 
Delitzsch further draws the induction that it symbolizes an 
increasing, a heightening, a Potenzierung of the idea represented 
by the original sign (p. 66 sq.). Accepting this conclusion, how¬ 
ever, one finds it difficult to follow him in the explanation of the 
origin of the gunfl-signs when he says: “Jede Hinzuftlgung 
bedeutet eine Mehrung, Steigerung, die Vier ist die gesteigerte, 
potenzierte Zwei, also sollte wohl mit ihrer Ein- oder Vorftlgung 
die Potenzierung des Begriffs des einfachen Zeichens symbolisiert 
werden? Ich antworte: Ja.” 1 Although the explanation here 
presented seems very simple to one accustomed to abstract think¬ 
ing, when analyzed it becomes evident that in reality it bespeaks 
a mental development scarcely to be expected in the primitive 
man. To put one mark by another and recognize that the one 
has been doubled, or by writing the same sign two or three times 
to indicate the idea of plurality, is quite different from conceiving 
of the Potenzierung eines Begriffs, and then representing this 
by three or four conventional lines. Granting that the early 
sign-makers possessed as highly developed a mathematical sense 
as is claimed, it must be seriously questioned whether they were 
able to depart so far from the concrete as this explanation requires. 
Furthermore no analogies are cited in support of such a departure. 
Instead, as Professor Delitzsch himself has demonstrated so 
clearly, in every other sign which can be analyzed with certainty, 
a picture of some concrete object with which the sign-maker was 
familiar furnished him the materials with which he constructed 
his characters. Hence we are compelled to reject this ingenious 
theory unless proof, of whose existence there is no suggestion, 
can be adduced in its support. If this explanation.be rejected 
one must be sought which will be concrete and at the same time 
consonant with the mental development of the sign-maker and 
with the methods which he used in expressing his ideas. In 
seeking symbols whereby he could represent these ideas it was 
natural that he should employ the objects with which he was most 
familiar, and, therefore, it is not surprising that ten and possibly 
twelve of the original signs or motifs represented parts of the 
human body. Of these, two—the arm and the hand—were most 

i EOS p. 66. 
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commonly used as symbols of strength. In reality they have the 
same content, for the hand, being the more important part, repre¬ 
sented the arm; and both in turn originally the strength of the 
man. By a most natural transference, both likewise came to be 
used as symbols of not merely the might of a man but also of 
abstract power or strength (ID and Stj, Imftku). It is the 
hand, however, which in Babylonian and Assyrian literature is 
constantly used to represent the strength and power of a man 
when these are exerted so as to affect and influence persons and 
objects. Throughout the historical inscriptions runs the familiar 
refrain, “my hand conquered,” or “the peoples, the spoil of my 
hand” (nisi kisitti kfttia). The pious Assyrian and Babylon¬ 
ian kings frequently assert that they “built temples with their 
hand,” meaning that the temples arose as a result of the exertion 
of their power and influence. “To take one’s hand” (sabfttu 
or ab&zu), that is to communicate strength to another by taking 
his hand, is a regular idiom whereby the idea of helping another 
is expressed; while “to remove (nakftru) the hand from another” 
is equivalent to desertion or rebellion against him. Thus it is 
that in the most ordinary expressions the hand (kfttu, repre¬ 
sented by the sign StJ) is used in precisely the same way and 
with the same force as the g u n H-motif, namely, to indicate the 
impartation of might or power to a person or object. One quota¬ 
tion will suffice to remind the Hebrew student of the same usage 
in the Old Testament: “The Lord hath spoken of David saying, 
By the hand of my servant David I will save my people Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand of their 
enemies” (2 Sam. 3:18), where “hand” is twice used in the 
sense of “power” and once as a medium for the exercise of divine 
might in the affairs of men. 

All of these common Semitic idioms, as well as the function 
of the hand in actual experience, suggest that the sign, which the 
sign-maker on a priori grounds would be expected to employ 
when he wished to indicate the communication of power so as to 
add to the potentiality of a person or thing or to increase the 
intensity of an action, is the hand. An examination of the 
archaic form of the ideogram for hand ( 5 ) demonstrates that 
this is precisely what he did. Instead, however, of employing the 
entire sign, which would have been impracticable, he used, as in 
other analogous cases, only the most essential elements and at the 
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same time those easiest to represent, namely, the four fingers. In 
all the archaic signs for the hand and also when this is united 

with the arm as in the archaic signs, g, id, and da, 

the four fingers are represented by four parallel lines, while the 
thumb is separated from them by a wider space and is repre¬ 
sented by a line curving downward to the left. In some cases, 

as for example ^ , da (Penn., II., No. 87, col. i, 26), the 

separation is more marked, while in a, sii, last line of Uru 
Kagina, 1 and , id (Penn., II., No. 87, col. ii, 41), the 

thumb has apparently been left off entirely as unimportant. 

The distinction between the four fingers and the thumb and 
the superior importance of the former becomes more evident when 
one objectively pictures the act of grasping something with the 
hand, for in that case it is the four fingers which enclose the 
object, while the thumb is quite apart from the four fingers and 
plays the secondary rdle of supplementing them. The Sumerian 
conception of the importance of the fingers is also best illustrated 
by the name which they gave to them, “horns of the hand” 
(Stj.SI). The fact that among Semitic peoples the horn was 
also a symbol of strength may shed still more light upon the use 
of the most prominent elements in the hand as the conventional 
symbols of imparted power. 

The reason why four lines are most commonly used as the 
g un ti-motif is now evident. Equally significant is it that in no 
case (as far as I have observed) are more than four lines used. 
The frequent use of two or three lines, interchangeably with the 
more common four, may possibly be due to a deliberate purpose 
on the part of the sign-maker to represent a comparative instead 
of a superlative Potenzierung by means of two or three fingers 
(only a part of the power of the hand) instead of by four. A 
study of these cases, however, leads to the conclusion that less 
than four lines are employed, (1) merely for the sake of conven¬ 
ience, as, for example, when the space is limited, or (2) as the 
result of the peculiarities of individual scribes. The same sign 
is sometimes written in one inscription always with four and in 
another contemporary inscription with but three lines. The same 
character also is written in the same inscription and the same word 

i Cf. Amiaud et M6chineau, Tableau Compare, p. 55. 
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or phrase with a different number of lines. Such conventional 
variations are of too frequent occurrence in the case of other 
characters to require further comment. An interesting parallel 
is found in the archaic Hebrew letter Kdph j , which is one 
of the most indisputable derivatives from the Assyrian, in which 
the sign for hand has been still further conventionalized. The 
results of the same process reappear in the Hebrew YOdh i , 
which probably originally represented the bent arm and hand. 
The important point to note, however, is that, as a general rule, 
the older the inscription the more regularly do the four lines 
appear, while in the case of the same sign in the later inscrip¬ 
tions, three and often only two lines predominate. 

A striking illustration of this conventionalizing process is 

found in the sign for man, archaic or . Whether 

we find in this a picture of a man, drawn for the sake of conven¬ 
ience in a horizontal instead of an upright position, as claimed 
by Professor Hommel, 1 or with Professor Delitzsch see in it the 
figure of a man, stretched out with his face to the earth, prostrate 
before the deity, 2 it is impossible to conclude with the latter that 
the three or four vertical lines are the gunfl -motif; for his inter¬ 
pretation that they represent a “ Steigerung der Unterwttrfigkeit 
unter die Gutter ” is at best a conjecture built upon another con¬ 
jecture. Granting that the representation is that of a man pros¬ 
trate on his face before the gods, it is difficult to see how or why 
the idea of greater subjection to the gods should also be intro¬ 
duced, for the position itself represents superlative Unterwilr - 
figkeit. Furthermore, although the picture is evidently very 
conventional, and therefore imperfect, it is exceedingly improb¬ 
able that such an important member as the arm or at least the 
hand would be completely ignored. The three or four vertical 
lines are exactly in the position where those members are to be 
expected, and constitute a representation of the hand, which is in 
perfect harmony with the exceedingly conventionalized picture 
before us, and analogous with that which has already been 
observed in other archaic characters. 

In the light of the present study it is possible to trace his¬ 
torically and to illustrate each step in the development of the 

1 Qe*ch. Bab. u. Ai9yr. t p. 35. 

2E<W., p. 194. 
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parallel lines which constitute the distinctive element in the gunfi- 
signs. The original symbol of a man's strength (imflku), when 
communicated to a person, object, or action, was the forearm or 
hand. Of the two signs representing respectively the forearm 
and hand, naturally the latter, being the simpler, was chosen 
when a motif symbolizing imparted power was required by the 
sign-maker. Since the original sign for hand 9 was too com¬ 
plex for convenience, it was successively simplified, becoming in 
turn 9 , 3 or mi, s or in , and even = or n . As might 

be expected, older forms survived and continued to be used 
side by side and interchangeably with those which had been more 
conventionalized. 

The use of a familiar sign, whose meaning was well estab¬ 
lished, as a motif in the formation of new signs was in perfect 
accord with the methods of the sign-maker. Many examples 
might be cited to demonstrate that this concrete and graphic 
mode of representing an idea by the combination of different 
signs was his most striking characteristic. Fortunately Professor 
Delitzsch has already collected them in his chapter on “ Die 180 
bekannten Zeichenkomposita,” 1 so that it is only necessary to call 
attention to some of the representative examples. The sign ^, 

representing food, bread, inserted in , mouth, gave , 

to eat. Similarly to drink , was made by inserting Jf, 

water , in , mouth. The combination of , ox, with , 
mountain, gave (rlmu), ox of the mountain, wild ox. The 
sign < , to depress or depression, inserted within <f^ , earth, 
gave m, ravine, deep valley; while the same sign written 
within o , enclosure, appears in £<J , pool, cistern. 

When the sign-maker required an ideogram for male slave, 
he took the sign for male, man, archaic , and added to it 
archaic %<, kasftdu, the character representing conquest and 
capture, thus creating the sign archaic *$<xj (ardu), slave. 
Similarly by adding the same sign to the ideogram for female he 
produced the sign for female slave, archaic (amtu). The 

l EOS pp. 41-61 
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close parallel between this use of << and that of the sign for 
hand is obvious; each in accord with its respective signification 
transforms the meaning of the ideogram to which it is appended, 
the one imparting the idea of dependence and the other that 
of power. 

Several of the most common and at the same time more diffi¬ 
cult signs have been selected as suggestive illustrations of the 
earlier stages in the development of the gunfl-sign. It is rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that the discovery of fire preceded that of 
writing, and if so one of the first things which the primitive 
sign-makers would desire to represent, would be this wonderful 
miracle which so fascinated the Oriental of antiquity. In the 

archaic form of the ideogram for fire = O =1 one recognizes on 
the right the sign for instrument or wood, in the middle a char¬ 
acter which Professor Delitzsch designates as the “Richtungs- 
motiv,” 1 while the four lines on the left, which in Penn., II., No. 
87, col. ii, and elsewhere appears in the form W , are at once 
identified as the gunfl-sign. In the light of the present study, 
two difficulties connected with Professor Delitzsch’s interpretation 
of this compound ideogram immediately disappear, for the ver¬ 
tical line at the left of the gunfl-sign evidently represents a 
fuller writing of the sign for hand; while the ideogram as a whole 
instead of consisting of the sign for an instrument or wood and 
the Richtungsmotiv , plus the abstract idea of Potenzierung , 
becomes simple and concrete. The picture is that of a hand, 
the symbol of power communicated, turned toward the instru¬ 
ment or wood; they, united, vividly suggest the way in which 
fire was generated by the early man. If we further accept 
Professor Delitzsch’s conclusion that the central character rep¬ 
resents the act of turning, the details of the picture become 
complete. 

The sign LAQ!, archaic mil , with its double significance 
(1) sukkal-sukallu, high official , minister , and (2) lab- 
mi sfl, to wash , to interpret which Professors Delitzsch and Hil- 
precht adduce such widely different and conflicting theories, 
becomes clear when we recognize the symbol of the potent hand, 
doubled to indicate greater efficiency. In the one case the strong 
hand, rendered so by the power communicated by the king to his 

iJBtt&.p. 178. 
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servant' (cf. the idiom “to take one’s hand,” p. 301), gives a most 
graphic representation of the high official or minister of the king, 
while the same elements, the strong hand or hands,—when their 
energy is applied to the act of cleansing of which they were 
the universal instruments among primitive men,—give the verb 
to wash. Another slightly different explanation is also possi¬ 
ble, if one part of the'sign be regarded as the symbol of the 
ordinary hand, while the other represents the power communi¬ 
cated by the potent hand; in that case the first meaning would 
be represented by the hand of the minister, rendered strong 
by the powerful hand of the king, which rests upon it; and the 
second would be symbolized by the energetic application of the 
one hand to the other, which is most suggestive of the act of 
washing. 

These two examples illustrate how naturally and simply the 
hand came to be used as a motif; for here it enters into combina¬ 
tion with other signs, just as the sign for bread is written within 
that for mouth in making the familiar character which represents 
the act of eating, or as the sign for wood or staff is combined with 
that for bearer to symbolize the bearer of the staff, namely, the 
shepherd. 

The signs **5, ID, and 9 , S tj. which originally rep¬ 
resented the strength of a man, came in time to symbolize not 
only human strength but also strength in general, as, for example, 
that of the gods or of natural forces and finally strength in the 
abstract, irrespective of its source. Naturally the sign for hand, 
when used as a motif in the gunfl-signs, passed through the 
same stages of historical development, until it became a conven¬ 
tionalized symbol of the increase or Potenzierung of the idea 
represented by the simple sign. In the light of its origin and 
signification it is obvious why it frequently transformed a simple 
into an intensive verb. In some instances also an intransitive is 
changed into a transitive verb. For example the archaic sign tj, 
according to II R. 39, 47e, has the value si-malfl, to fill and 
be full . S c 66 gives as an equivalent of si-gunti (new Assyrian 
dar) sfitturu, which is from *\T\ k 1 to be in excess , to 
surpass the usual amount , and hence to be huge , to be distin¬ 
guished, 1 which in the saph'el always has a transitive meaning, 

1 Of. Del. HWB. 2486 ; EOS. 67. 
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namely, to add to, to make greater, to give} This change is 
explained when it is remembered that the gunti-motif symbolizes 
itself a force in action (originally the potent hand), which is 
fundamentally transitive and therefore sufficient to render tran¬ 
sitive the verb upon which its influence is exerted. 

In passing, the striking analogy which exists between the 
change in meaning represented by the intensive stems of the 
Semitic and certain non-Semitic languages and that effected by 
the gunti-motif, is worthy of notice, for it opens up a broad and 
important field for investigation. On the other hand a knowledge 
of the origin of the gunti-motif furnishes a new key for the more 
exact interpretation of the many complex characters which bear 
the mark of the hand communicating power. 

In conclusion we may ask, What was the origin of the term 
“gunft”? Since it was the designation of one of the earliest 
motifs used by the primitive sign-maker, it is probable that its 
origin is to be sought in the ancient Sumerian rather than the 
later Babylonian or Assyrian. Professor Sayce’s conjecture that 
the term is derived from the Sumerian gun, tail, 2 must be aban¬ 
doned together with his untenable theory adduced to explain the 
origin of the gunft-signs. Professor Delitzsch is clearly far 
nearer the truth when he traces its derivation to the Sumerian 
gun, which, according to S b 369 (cf. II R. 38, 14-18e) is 
synonymous with the Assyrian biltu. 8 In support of his 
theory of the origin of the gunft-signs he prefers to derive 
it from the secondary meaning of biltu, which is that of 
“burden,” Last, translating the term gunft Beschwerung. In 
view of the evident antiquity of the word it is, however, ante¬ 
cedently much more probable that it is to be associated with 
the primary and far more common meaning of “tribute, gift.” 
Every Assyrian scholar will recall the recurring phrase biltu u 
mandattu, in which biltu is used parallel with mandattu, 
that which is given by one to another, a gift. The original 
and prevailing meaning of the verb bm, from which biltu is 
derived, is “to bring something.” In its primary use biltu 
designates—as Professor Delitzsch himself states 4 —“was man 

1 Cf. V R. 3, 77; Nob. Grot. 1.15. 

2 Lectures upon the Assyrian Language , p. 154. 

> EOS., p. 06. 

4 HWB., p. 232, a 
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darbringt.” The fundamental meaning of gun-biltu, there¬ 
fore, is not that of Beschwerung , but of bringing and giving 
something. Hence the guniring of a simple sign indicates that 
something has been added to the idea represented by it. A 
more appropriate term could not be found to describe the gunfl- 
motif which symbolizes the impartation of power through the 
potent hand. 
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A CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


In the Babylonian Talmud (Bekh. 86) the sages of Athens are said 
to have asked R. Joshua ben IJananjah among other puzzling questions 
the following: ppitfl p'B3 K3TEB TTW (or Wrrri) ffSH if a 
pullet die while still within the egg how can its soul come outf The 
Rabbi’s answer, hy the same way it came in, shows his 

strength in repartee. 

The ‘Arttkh (s. v. quotes this question, omitting the initial V 

Whether this omission is due to the author of the 'Artlkh or to the 
copyist from whose text he quoted, it is in any case evident that the 
initial *| was taken to be the conjunctive particle. All Talmudic com¬ 
mentators and lexicographers have since followed the 'Ardkh and I 
myself have quoted a word, fcKSPlSn > a by-form of > in my grammar, 

p * r o o v 

§ 81.* But a glance at the Syriac equivalent of our word or l^o 

shows that the *| is the first stem-consonant and that a word does 


not exist. The word is evidently etymologically connected with Arab. 
to lay an egg unth one push. 


A curiosity of another kind seems to represent the Talmudic word 
fcCDlK nose, nostrils. Levy connects this word with the Latin “os” 
mouth, Greek ooxrc the two eyes; Kohut sees in it Greek ov? ear or pi? 
nose; Jastrow connects it with Hebrew In my opinion the word 

represents the Assyrian uzzu wrath. The word came to mean nose by 
analogy with the Hebrew which includes both meanings. 

A somewhat analogical case is presented by the use of German 
gleichen for geme haben, heard among American Germans, which is due 
to the double meaning of the English word “to like.” 

Another word meaning a certain quarter of meat, is evidently 

Assyrian as! t u, a part of the body coming in pairs, probably thigh, ham 


Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, O. 


C. Levias. 


* Cf. AJSL., Vol. XIII., p. 46. 
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THE NEW STUDY OF ARABIC GRAMMAR * 


To all appearance the study of Arabic grammar is about to enter 
upon a new stage of development. Up till now with few, and these only 
slight, exceptions European grammarians have been content to take the 
materials, the methods and the hypotheses of the native writers and 
arrange and recast them only to the extent absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of western teaching. It is easy to see how this must have been 
so from the necessities of the case. The books were there ready to act 
as guides and it would have been folly to turn from them and attempt to 
reconstruct Arabic grammar anew from the texts as we have been com¬ 
pelled to do in the case of Assyrian and Egyptian. Thus when Clen- 
ardus, the scholar and traveler of the Renaissance, studied Arabic in 
Spain in the early 16th century, it is easy to recognize under his Gurremia 
and Abulcasin that as-§anhaji and az-Zamakhshari were his guides. And 
so, too, that same “ Gurremia ” which smoothed his way has, through 
many editions at Rome, at Leyden, at Breslau and at Oxford, furnished 
again and again the needed clue to the labyrinth of case and mood. 

But the most striking thing in all this is the length of time during 
which Europe has been willing to walk in the leading-strings of the East. 
It is now considerably more than two centuries since the science of Arabic 
grammar was founded in the West by Erpenius at Leyden, Martellotus 
at Rome, and Pocock and Castell in England, but our grammarians are 
still traveling in the old paths and only lately has there appeared for 
'Amr some hope of escape from the beating of Zayd. On the title-page 
of Lumsden’s great and strangely neglected work, published at Calcutta 
in 1813, stands that it is “according to the principles taught and main¬ 
tained in the schools of Arabia,” and the same might have stood on the 
title-page of every grammar of Arabic published in Europe. Through 
the illustrious succession of Erpenius and Martellotus, de Sacy and 
Fleischer and all the school of Fleischer, for there are few Arabists that 
have not sat at his feet, we have “the principles of the schools of Arabia” 
in greater or less purity, expanded and deepened it may be, but still from 
the eastern founts. The commanding and original genius of Ewald 
broke away to some extent from these trammels—if he had lived to give 
the promised second edition of his Grammatica critica linguae arabicce 
much more would have been done—and it is, perhaps, fitting that a 
pupil and the pupil of a pupil of Ewald should now be making the first 

•Zur Grammatik des CLAS9I8CHEN Arabisch, von Theodor Noldeke. Wien, 1896. In 
Commission bei Carl Gerold’s Sohn. 114 pp.; 4to. [Denkschriften der kaiterlichen Academie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien % Band XLV.] 
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decided movements in the new direction. It is true that there have been 
mutterings of doubt and even absolute schisms on the value to be allowed 
to the hypotheses of the Arabic grammarians, as in the duel we have just 
witnessed between Howell and de Goeje, but such a distinct breaking of 
the old ties as is evidenced by NOldeke’s Zur Grammatik des classischen 
Arabisch is a new and a welcome phenomenon. 

But once we have thrown aside with the theories of the native gram¬ 
marians the collections of examples made by them, the question rises of 
the basis for our new system of grammar. The classical period of Arabic 
is generally regarded as having closed with the fall of the Umayyad 
dynasty and we must then ask what of the texts professing to go back so 
far is genuine and trustworthy for grammatical purposes. Among these 
texts Nflldeke rightly puts the Qur’an. Wellhausen’s somewhat absurd 
obiter dictum that it is written “in einem ganz unarabischen Arabisch” 
he rejects with the over-mild criticism that that is “etwas zu schroff.” It 
is certainly a priori indefensible to call any form of early Arabic litera¬ 
ture un-Arabic if our ignorance of the forms actually assumed by the 
language in its first stages be considered. The greater bulk of that lit¬ 
erature consists of poems and stories of the adventures of the pre-Muslim 
Arab heroes written in flowing and simple prose. But we have no right 
to assume that they had no other literary forms in which the language 
could and did clothe itself, and, in fact, Goldziher in his Arabische 
Philologie has now moved into a clear light the character of the Saj' 
style of Muhammad and shown that it was simply the style of the 
Kahins used in oracular, mysterious utterances. But besides the Qur’an 
NOldeke includes in his material most of the poems of the classical period 
except those from the court at Damascus which seem to show traces of 
linguistic degeneration and those which are characterized by forced 
obscurity and individual expressions; it would obviously be dangerous 
to take some phrases from Browning as illustrations of ordinary English 
speech. Further, he includes the stories of the adventures of the early 
Arabs and the traditions of the life of the Prophet; traditions, legal and 
otherwise, in the formal sense, he does not regard as of the same value— 
they run the risk of being couched, not in the language of nature, but in 
that of law and theology. 

In form NOldeke’s work is strictly a collection of materials arranged 
and with a commentary. It is a contribution only, perhaps, rather, a 
bundle of contributions, and does not profess to be in any sense a sys¬ 
tematic development of Arabic grammar. The title runs Zur Gram¬ 
matik and the “Zur” reappears with most of the sections. Further, it 
consists to a great extent of what native grammarians would regard as 
“exceptions.” Whether the writer had it in view or not his attitude has 
been to gather up what ran in the teeth of the rules rather than what 
illustrated them. Confessedly he is less in sympathy with the views of 
the native grammarians than most European Arabists. But that attitude 
was certainly the best for the work which he has here done. We want 
now to get the facts of the language straight from the language without 
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fear or favor. And an at least agnostic position towards previous 
hypotheses is the best with which to set out on such a quest. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted to syntax. Pp. 5-13 
are Zur Lautlehre; pp. 13-29, Zur Formenlehre , and all the rest, some 
84 pages, Zur Syntax . It is obviously impossible to work in detail 
through such a collection of examples and exceptions as this, but I have 
marked a few points which struck me as of special interest, always a 
very subjective matter. On p. 8 the insertion of — to break up a long 

vowel before a double consonant is noted as in joL& for joL& and the 
subject is developed until it becomes possible that, e. p., ±£» may be 
for and thus kin to . On pp. 10,11,25 the early falling away 

of the vj^l, with some causes that led up to it, is noticed in a luminous 
fashion. On p. 26 a new meaning of the iii verbal stem is shown, as 
causative to the vi stem, e . g ., “he made to follow one after 

the other;” ^ju » “he made to be jars one to the other.” If the 
same verbs are then used transitively we have the explanation of , 

“he doubled,” etc., and in time JoiiL* comes very near in meaning to 

J a & J [cf. Lumsden, p. 181]. On p. 28 there comes a meaning of the 
iv stem of interest to the Hebraist; it is to express consent to, the enter- 

ing upon, what is indicated by the i stem. Thus “to grant a 

.& n. 

request;” “to point out what is sought;” • “to give help at 

a cry,” and al-Jawhari gives in the sense of but without 

quotations. [Are these not cases of ?] This at once recalls the 

Hebrew b h fcW3n from bfcttB and can be added in its defence to the Ara¬ 
maic This section meets the question which Wellhausen 

raised in his review of Reckendorf in the GOtt. gelehr. Anz ., 158, x, p. 776. 

Nt * M* * 

In the same review he dealt with the relation of to and suggested 
that is only the oblique—1 confess I don’t know exactly what that 

means. Noldeke on p. 40 can think of no other explanation of the con- 
struction of than the analogy of the similarly sounding to which 
he gives nearly verbal force. On p. 57 he touches on the celebrated crux 
at the beginning of Imr al-Qays’ Mu'allaqa poem where is con¬ 
tinued with o, but cuts the knot by taking o as here practically 
equivalent to j. On p. 68 comes a section of the highest interest to the 
Hebraist. There the existence is proved in early Arabic of a construc¬ 
tion exactly parallel to the Hebrew waw conversive with the Imperfect, 
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e. g., oJLoti, “then I advanced and found;” l 

“and he struck her hard and said.” Many other 


instances are quoted, but all from early Arabic—later, the usage, never 
frequent, died out—and the exactness of the parallel with the Hebrew 
construction is evident. The question which still remains is whence the 
peculiar heavy pronunciation of the Hebrew form has sprung. 

In this connection a Hebrew-Arabic illustration of the contrast of the 

Perfect and Imperfect given on p. 66 may be worth quoting: Gen. 16:8, 

& £>■ 

■obn ri5fc0 nso nro 'K is compared with Arabic o-Li'l ^1 

Xs- 

^*6+2 • Noldeke notes that of the old Aramaic versions only 


the Samaritan preserves the force of the forms. Very many other points of 
interest could be picked out. I will only refer further to the passage on 
p. 86 where the doubt as to number and gender in Arabic is touched and 
rightly traced to a confusion of the feminine and broken plural forms. 

It is needless to say that every line in the book shows the hand of a 
master. It is a book which cannot be reviewed in any ordinary sense; 
its importance and method can only be indicated. It will be for the 
Arabic study of the future to take it up, assimilate it and push its 
methods further; then we may hope in time to have an Arabic grammar 
on modern principles. This involves no disrespect to the native gram¬ 
marians—I probably think more highly of them, their principles and 
their knowledge than does Professor Noldeke—but their system has 
crystallized and become traditional and it is time to go back to the 
sources. What has been begun in lexicography by Dozy and his critics 
and followers, had to be begun in grammar and here we have the 
beginning. Duncan *B. Macdonald, 

Hartford , Conn. 


THE DRAMA IN MODERN ARABIC* 


The impossible is happening and there is to be a drama in Arabic. 
How tremendous is the literary revolution involved it is not easy to 
express. Through its thirteen centuries of life and in spite of the lux¬ 
uriant richness and ever renewed freshness of the forms in which that 
life clothed itself, one form has always been lacking in the Arabic litera¬ 
ture,—the form of the drama. In the narrative-dialogue and shapeless 
action of al-^ariri Arabic made its nearest approach to the field in which 
the chief glories of western literature have been won, but how distant 
and faltering was that approach, how essential was the failure to grasp 
the possibility and to advance from the most elementary of character- 
sketching and of situation-building, no reader of the Maqdmat needs to 

* Mad&askt el’azwAo, ComOdie tod Mohammad Bey 'Osm&n Galal, tranacribiert und 
a as dem Arabischen ins Deutsche ftbereetzt tod Dr. phil. M. Soberaheim. Berlin: S. Calvary 
A Co. y 1890. 128 pp.; 8to. 
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be told. Why this should have been so is a problem in racial psychology 
yet unsolved. We may guess at it and spin our theories, but the fact 
remains hard,—there has been no drama in Arabic. 

Yet, assuredly, a drama is coming, though of what type lies still in 
the future. Will the Arab playwright accept our western forms and 
mold his work on the practice of the French stage and the theories of 
Aristotle, Goethe, Lessing, and Coleridge? It would be possible to draw 
a parallel with what has happened in Turkish literature, into which the 
French drama and the French novel have been taken with hardly a change, 
but the evident difference in mental attitude between the Semite and the 
Turk renders such a comparison unfruitful and misleading. That is 
shown by the very state of the case at present. The Egyptian in Cairo 
and the Turk in Constantinople came under French literary influence 
practically at the same time, but while during the past half century 
there has grown up in the one place what is simply a branch of French 
literature written in a Turkish largely adulterated with French words 
and idioms, in the other we have the solitary translator whose rendering of 
one of Molifcre’s plays now lies before us in transcription and translation. 

Mohammad Bey 'Osman Galal, to adopt Dr. Sobemheim’s translitera¬ 
tion, was born in Cairo in 1829. He studied French as a boy, became at 
an early age government translator and in 1857 published his first trans¬ 
lation, of Lafontaine’s Fables. That was followed in 1868 by St. Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie and in 1873 by the Tartuffe of Moli&re. In 1890 this 
last was republished in an improved form along with three other of 
Molfere’s comedies, Les Femmes Savantes, L'£cole des Maris , and 
L’ltcole des Femmes. Since then have appeared translations of Racine’s 
Esther , Iphig6nie> and Alexandre le Grand. Some of these have already 
been put upon the stage both at Cairo and at Alexandria. Attention 
was first drawn to him-by an article by Vollers in the ZDMG. for 189L 
There the Tartuffe was transcribed with a glossary and life of the author, 
but, unfortunately, a translation was not added. In the next volume of 
the ZDMG . appeared “ Bemerkungen ” by Socin on the metre, pronun¬ 
ciation and emendation of the text. Now Dr. Sobernheim has translit¬ 
erated and translated into German, with introduction and glossary, the 
Arabized rendering of the ficole des Maris. His work seems to have 
been very carefully done. Besides the transcription and translation, his 
principal contribution is to have made clear that the metre used is a 
modification of the native ragez and not a modification of the Alexan¬ 
drine as Socin thought. This he has determined on the authority of 
Mohammad 'Osman Galal himself. 

I have little to give by way of criticism. There are too many con¬ 
tractions ; the room saved cannot have been a page at the most and the 
reader is often compelled to turn back and hunt for the meaning of some 
combination of letters. There are, also, rather too many misprints, but 
the transliteration seems fairly clear of them. In line 471 kedis is not 
simply Mdhre; it means a low-bred horse and that is the point of 
Budur’s ill-nature. Other exceptions might be taken, but I prefer to 
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dwell rather on the value of Dr. Sobernheim’s little pamphlet. Every 
Arabist, now, desires to know something at least of the modern dialects. 
Their value for the understanding even of classical texts and for the 
study of comparative Semitic is undenied. Further, such knowledge is 
essential for the study of the Islam of the present day and all its multi¬ 
tudinous and momentous questions. But until within a few years the 
only way of approach to these dialects for the Arabist who could not 
spend a considerable time in the East was through the different texts 
of The 1001 Nights. These texts had almost all been “edited” and 
“improved” and brought into pseudo-literary form—with the partial 
exception of that of Habicht and Fleischer—and thus rendered useless 
for the student of things as they are. Further, who could tell what were 
the sounds, especially the vowels, that lay behind the blank skeleton of 
consonants? All that is now changed. We have Spitta’s and Voller8 , 
grammars of Egyptian Arabic; we have Socin and Landberg for Syria; 
we have Stumme for Tunis; we have Spitta’s transliterated and trans¬ 
lated prose texts; we have Vollers’ transliteration of the Tartuffe; and 
now we have this transliteration and, better still, translation by Dr. 
Sobemheim. It is safe to say that between Spitta, Vollers and Dr. Sobern- 
heim, to say nothing of contributions by Socin, Stumme, Sachau and 
others, the home-staying student may add to his knowledge of classical 
Arabic at least some acquaintance with the dialects of today which have 
developed from that. Duncan B. Macdonald, 

Hartford , Conn . 


MARTI’S ARAMAIC GRAMMAR* 


The book to be reviewed is one of the best numbers of the Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium and sets forth the elements of the biblical Ara¬ 
maic. It contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, 4 of literature, 
14 of paradigms, 34 of text (comprising all the biblical passages), 39 of 
glossary. 

In the preface, Dr. Marti announces his purpose to treat the gram¬ 
matical principles concisely but thoroughly, and he attains his object in 
a remarkable degree throughout the orthography, etymology, and syntax. 
He shows everywhere an acquaintance with the latest researches in this 
field. Compare the remarks on the jussive (pp. 34, 50, 65). Special con¬ 
tributions are found in the syntax. For particular commendation also 
we would select the textual notes and the glossary. In the text are very 
happy emendations, some of them of course adopted from other authors. 
Examples of such corrections are the insertion of PP3B331B (Dan. 3:7 16 f), 
fHK (Dan. 5:10 1 ); the excision of jyiH fctbH©51 (Dan. 2:40), KHMIl 

* Kubzoefabste Gbammatik deb Biblibch-AramAischen Sprache: Litteratur, Para- 
digmen, Kritisch Berichtigte Text© und Gloesar tod D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor an der 
UniversitAt Bern. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther <t Reichard ; London: Williams <£ Nor gate; 
New York: B. Westermann dt Co ., 1896. xiy + 134+90pp.; 12mo. M. 3.60; bound, M. 4.40. 

t Daniel 3:7, sixteenth word. 
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(Dan. 6:20), rat©© by n©X"l 'llffl (Dan. 7:1), T2X“1 bXVl POJ 
(Dan. 7:2), m3© (Ezr. 6:14), blD© (Ezr. 6:1), XTlPP fins (Ezr. 6:7), 
pP3Wlb (Ezr. 6:12), last twelve words of Ezr. 6:14); the removal of 
KBen from Dan. 2:46 15 to Dan. 2:45", X*Tl!T "Q©b to first half- 
verse (Ezr. 6:7); the alteration of X'” 1 —T< to X n “G“7n (Dan. 3:2), 
■’ilinrin to Trinhn (Dan.4:ll), -p to by (Dan. 4:14), m3© to “13© 
mV (Dan. 6:6), “1125© to “ifflB© and X?©© to X“)©© Pan. 6:12), 
PP]3*"1 to (Dan. 6:20), H3T3 i3SL to *,'3© (Dan. 7:16), xm 

to T X»3MJ, X'bBTti to X s bBn©, STB to XTPj’or XVJ that is (Ezr. 

r - r~ r~:: _ •• T •• 

4:9) [the whole expression that is y the Elamites , Marti regards as an 
explanatory gloss], 'bo©3 n©n XDb© to bll© “H '© *H (Ezr. 
6:17), 3nj3n to (Ezr. 7:17). 

The glossary likewise embodies the results of the most recent research 
in lexicography both in the Iranian and in the Shemitic fields. Examples 
are seen in information , notice , xb©-0 cap , X3© Mina , bj>Pl 

shekel . T * 

Of this high praise we retract nothing when we call attention to 
certain infelicities in the book. First, there is the lack, so common in 
German books, of sharp and definite statements without parenthetical 
additions. For example, in 646 (p. 62) the statement in parentheses 
should be in a separate paragraph in fine type or in a footnote. Example 
of defective analysis may be found on pages 15 and 16, where, in a sec¬ 
tion on the commutation of consonants, a explains the changes of to n 
and of ^ and *, while 6 gives examples of the latter, and c examples of 
0 to a- On p. 93 it is not a happy thought to arrange the so-called 
(but probably wrongly called) masculine forms of the numerals 3-10 in 
the masculine column with TH, etc. 

There are type-errors in the volume; e. g. y in the text of Ezr. 4:15 
"TpHtV appears in place of “IpSTT; in Far. X, line 1, tpnin in place of 
TpHin* In ffie transliteration of the Beghadhkephath (Marti, Begadke- 
phath) letters, many corrections should be introduced; e. g. y tancheth 
for tanchet (pp. 15, 54), kSthibh for kSthib (p. 16), hochorSbath 
for hochorSbat (p. 21), HithpS'el for HitpS'el (p. 23), jajtabh, 
jaijabh for j a j t a b, j a i$ a b (p. 54). In the transliterations of vowels, 
the symbols used are inadequate and sufficient care has not been taken 
to ensure uniformity of use. The principle of the author seems to be to 
designate short vowels and tone-long vowels by the simple Latin form, 
half-vowels by the Latin form with the usual indication of short vowels 
(") and naturally-long vowels by the same with straight lines over them. 
The author, however, specifically designates tone-long vowels with the 
straight line (pp. 8, 15, 24, 62, 71, 77, 85), and the writer has observed 
such inconsistencies as Dages (pp. 17, 44) and Dages (p. 66), Cha^eph 
(p. 43) and Cha^eph (p. 60). The book is the best manual now in use. 

Charles Rufus Brown, 

The Newton Theological Institution. 
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NEUMANN'S ZWEI BLATTER AUS EINER SAMAR. PENTA¬ 
TEUCH - HANDSCHRIFT * 


The “zwei Blatter" are two parchment leaves that were submitted to 
Professor Neumann. They apparently were once used in the binding of 
a book and are said to have been sent to Vienna from Caesarea in Cappa¬ 
docia by an Armenian priest. They are considered to be of the sixth or 
seventh Christian century'and somewhat older, rather than younger, than 
the definitely dated codex of A. H. 36 (A. D. 656-666) of which Rosen 
gave representations in Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, Band XVIII. (1864). The ancient manuscript referred to 
is now in my possession and I have found that the alleged facsimiles 
are very incorrect and show several modernisms not present in the 
original. This fact destroys the basis of Neumann’s attribution of great 
age to the Vienna fragments, and any other assignment of a date that 
may be made will be extremely uncertain in the present state of develop¬ 
ment of this branch of Semitic palaeography. 

These leaves contain in ordinary Samaritan characters the Hebrew 
text of Lev. 19:31-20:24 and 26:10-41 as given in the London Polyglot 
with, as usual, some variations. All deviations from the standard of 
comparison, including those connected with the use of matres lectionia , 
should have been recorded. The author is in error in supposing that the 
text is probably divided according to “that old division of the Penta¬ 
teuch into 164 paraschae which the Jews formerly had”; the system of 
paragraphing followed is that in common use with the Samaritans, by 
which the Law is made to consist of 965 sections of various lengths. 
(On p. 6 it is said that a section ends with Lev. 20:24, but the plate does 
not support the statement and that is not usually a point of division.) 
The presence of a 0 after Lev. 26:28 “exactly as in the Massoretic text” 
is peculiar: it would be interesting to know to what style of alphabet it 
belongs and whether it is certainly from the first scribe. 

The latter part of this paper treats of the relation to each other of the 
twb forms (Massoretic and Samaritan) of the Hebrew text and the ancient 
versions of the Pentateuch. It does not contribute much that is new 
towards the solution of this important problem. 

W. Scott Watson. 

Towerhill (Outtenberg P. 0»), N. J. 

* StUDIEN (JEER ZWEI BlATTER AUS EINER ALTEN SAMAR. PeNTATEUCH-HANDSCHRIPT. 
Von Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Anton Neumann. Abhandlungen aus dem Jahrbuche der Leo-Gesell- 
schaft, 1896. Vienna, 1896. 8vo; cover with title + 22 pp. +1 plate. 
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GENERAL 

Actes du X mc congrfes international des 
orientalistes. Session de Genfcve, 1894. 

з. et 4. partie. 8vo. Leiden, Buchh. 

и. Druckerei, vorm. E. J. Brill, 1897. 

M. 24. 

3. Section II.: Langues s&nitiques. Section 

III.: Langues musulmanes. vi + 133 + 130 
pp. and 1 table. M. 8. 

4. Section IV.: Egypte et langues afncaines. 

Section V.: Extreme-Orient. Section VI.: 
Grece et Orient. Section VII.: Geogra¬ 
phic et ethnographic orientales. V1 + 192 + 
184 + 33 + 81 pp., with a figs., 5 tables and 
a maps. M. x6. 

Aegyptica. Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers 
zum I. Marz 1897. Mit I Taf. u. 9 
Textfig. Leipzig, Engelmann. 

J. H. Bondi, Gegenseitige KultureinflUsse der 
Aegypter und Semi ten.—L udw. Borchardt, 
Ein Rechnungsbuch des konigl. Hofes aus 
dem alten Reiche. — Adolf Erman, Die 
Spruche von der Himmelsgottin. — Fritz 
Hommel, Aegypten in den siidarabischen 
Inschriften.—Fitm Krkbs, Die Polizei im 
rfonischen Aegypten.— O. v. Lemm, Miscel¬ 
lanea Coptica.—A. Links, Kambyses in der 
Sage, Literatur und Kunst des Mittelalters.— 
Ed. Meyer, Glossen zu den Thontafelbriefen 
von Tell-el-Amarna.—W. M. MOller, Das 
phdnilcische Rezept des Papyrus Ebers.—R. 
Pietschmann, Der Verstorbene als Schreib- 
palette und die Schreibpalette als Osiris.—K. 
Reinhardt, Eine arabisch-koptische Kirchen- 
bann-Urkunde. — Heinr. Schafer, Noch 
einmal die Inschrift von Neapel. —Karl 
Schmidt, Eine griechische Grabinschrift aus 
Antinoe.—K urt Sbthe, Amenhotep, der 
Sohn des Hapu. —W. Spiegelberg, Eine 
neue Sammlung von Llebesliedem.—G eorg 
Stbindorff, Eme neue Art agyptischer Kunst. 
Mit 1 Lichtdruck-Tafel und 9 Fig. im Text. 
— Ulrich Wilken, Zur agyptisch-hellenisti- 
schen Literatur. 

Berle, A. A. Semitic and Oriental Notes. 
Bib. Sac., April, 387-94. 

The Period of the J udges — Archaeology and Lit - 
erary Criticism—Babylonian Palaeography 
and the Old Testament. 

Gollancz, H. The Semitic Series of 
“The Anecdota Oxoniensia ” Parts 
i-viii. Imper . Asiat . Quart. Rev., April, 
364-70. 

Hoffmann, Geo. Neue u. alte Gotter. 
ZA., XI., 237-92. 

1. Marri, Megrin, Marco. — a. Salambo. — 3. 
Salman; Madbak.—4. Hadaran.—5. Aga¬ 
povs.— 6. 'Ate. — 7. lahu.— 8. YBpew. — 
Die Gotter von Zen£irli.—10. Chusor-Pumai. 
—11. Nikal.— 12. Nusku. Allgemeines. — 
13. Nusku u. die Unterwelt.—14. Nabfi im 
Hades.—15. Nusku-Gibil.—16. Nusku, der 
Giesser?—17. £a mit GibiL—18. Beizeichen 


des fea.—19. fea’s Sagemesser. — ao. Der 
Schriftkeilgott fia(?), vgl. Nineb-Sandan.— 
ai. Die Maaltajagotter. Nergal.— aa. Wid- 
derkopfband des Nab&. — 23. Der Stiefel- 
schuh des Gilgames.—04. Sadarnuna.—25. 
I dole des Mondgottes. 

Hommel, Fritz. The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, as illustrated by the monu¬ 
ments. New York, E. & J. B. Young 
&Co., 1897; xvi + 350 pp.; cloth. $1.75- 

Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Ge- 
sellschaft 1897. 1. 8vo. Berlin, W. 

Peiser Verlag in Komm. 
x. Hartmann, Martin : Boht&n. Eine topo- 
graphisch-histor. Studie (Schluss), pp. 61- 
163. M. 6. 

Montet, Edward. Quarterly Report on 
Semitic Studies and Orientalism. Imper. 
Asiat. Quart. Rev., April, 37I~4* 
Orientalische Bibliographic, her. von Lu¬ 
cian Scherman. X., erstes Halbjahrheft 
(1896); Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1897; 1-146, 8vo. Whole vol., M. 10. 
Realencyclopadie f. protestantische The- 
ologie u. Kirche. Begriindet v. J. J. 
Herzog. 3. Aufl., hrsg. v. A. Hauck. 
2. Bd. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1897; 
iii + 780 pp., 8vo. M. 10. 

Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Kohut. Ed. by Geo. Alex. 
Kohut. With portrait and memoir. 
Berlin, Calvary & Co.; xxxv + 615 pp., 
8vo. M. 20. 

Spiro, Jean. Les origines des langues 
sdmitiques. Rev. de thiol, et de philos., 
1897, 144-68. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht, hrsg. von H. 
Holtzmann u. G. Kruger. 16. Band, 
enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 

1896. ErsteAbtlg.: Exegese, bearbeitet 
von Siegfried und Holtzmann. Braun¬ 
schweig, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 

1897. Pp. 1-156. 

M. 6; complete, M. 20. 

Theologische Rundschau, hrsg. v. W. 
Bousset. 1. Jahrgang. i2Hefte. (To 
begin Oct. I, 1897.) Freiburg i. B., J.C. 
B. Mohr. M. 6. 

Trombetti, A. Indogermanische und 
semitische Forschungen. Vorlaufige 
Mittheilungen. Bologna, Libreria Fra- 
telli Treves di Pietro Virano, 1897; 

+ 76 pp., 8vo. M. 3.20. 
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Winckler, Hugo. Altorientalische For- 
schungen. No. V., pp. 371-468. Leip¬ 
zig, E. Pfeiffer, 1897; 8vo. M. 6. 
Contains: Zur babylonischen Geschichte—Zur 
phonicisch • kartnagischcn Gcschichtc—Zur 
Geschichte des alien Arabiens. 


ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN. 

Arnolt, W. Muss-. A Concise Diction¬ 
ary of the Assyrian Language(Assyrian- 
English-German). Part 6: xamatu 

I. to ftmel kaldu, pp. 321-84. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1897 ; New York, 
Lemcke & Buchner; 8vo. 

M. 5.; 51.25 net. 

Bjlleb. Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amama u. die Bucher Josua u. Richter. 
Deutsch-ev. Bl., 4, 250-70. 

Blochet. L’epenthfcse en perse cundi- 
forme. Rec. de Travaux , 1897, 74-77. 

Boscawrn, W. St. C. A new Babylo¬ 
nian Inscription. Bab. and Or. Rec., 
VIII., No. 6, 136-40. 

Brown, Robert, Jr. On the Origin of 
the Ancient Northern Constellation- 
figures. Jour. Royal As. Soc., April, 
205-217. 

Brucker, J. Ddcouvertes amdricainse 
en Babylonie. £tudes , Mar. 20, 828- 35 - 

Brunnow, Rud. E. Indices to the 
“ Classified list of all simple and com¬ 
pound cuneiform ideographs,’* etc. 
Leiden, Buchh. u. Druckerei, vorm. E. 

J. Brill; viii-+-344 pp., 4to. M. 25. 

Craig, J. A. Assyrian and Babylonian 
Religious Texts; being prayers, oracles, 
hymns, etc. Copied from the original 
tablets preserved in the British Museum 
and autographed. Vol. II. With cor¬ 
rections to Vol. I. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1897; xi + 2i pp., 4to. M. 7. 

= Bd. XIII., Heft a, of “ Assyriologische Blb- 
liothek,” hr»g. v. F. DelitMch und Paul 
Haupt. 

Dumon, M. Notice sur la profession de 
Mddecin d’aprfes les textes assyro-bab- 
yloniens. Jour. Asiat., March-April, 
318-26. 

Hal^vy, J. Les plus anciens caractferes 
du syllabaire babylonien, tels qu’ils re¬ 
sultant des inscriptions du quatrifeme 
milldnaire. Jour. Asiat ., Jan.-Fdvr., 
1897 , 153 - 5 * 

- Le profit historique des tab- 

lettes d’el-Amarna. Suite. Rev. sim., 

1897, 132-47. 

Haynes, J. H. Latest Excavations in 
Nippur. Philadelphia, J. D. Wattles & 
Co., 1897. 52.50. 


Heuzey, L£on. Sceaux inedits des rois 
d’Agade. Rev. (Tassyr . et cTarehlol. 
orient., IV., 1-12. 

- Textes chaldeens tr£s antiques. 

Ameliorations et nouvelles lectures. 
Ibid. , IV., 34-6. 

Hilprecht, H. V. Ein neuer Konig 
von Tello. ZA ., XI., 330-1. 

Hommel, Fr. Assyriological Notes. 
PSBA ., 1897, 78-90. 

Jensen, P. Nik(k)al-Sarratu —TVW 
in Harran. ZA ., XI., 293-301. 

- Die Gotter Amurru(u) und 

A § r a t u. Ibid., 302-5. 

- Die Sitze der “ Urarto-Chaldaer ” 

zur Zeit Tiglathpileser’s I. nach Belck 
und Lehmann. Ibid., 306-9. 

Karppe, M. Melanges Assyriologiques 
et bibliques. Jour. Asiat., Jan.-Fevr., 
1897, 86-146. 

Le cotmos—le ciel—la teire—le royaume des 
morts—1’ocean cosmique. 

Lehmann, C. F. Metrologische Nova. 
Verb. d. Berl. Anthrop. Gesell., 1896, 
438-58. 

- Die Mondfinsternis vom 15. 

Sabatu unter SamaSSumukln. ZA., 
XI., iio-i6 . 

- §ar ki§Sati. Ibid., 197-206. 

- Iribatukte. Ibid., 332-44. 

- m ku-dur-nuh-ga(resp.mal). 

Ibid., 344. 

- “Nach Tag und Monat.” Ibid., 

432 - 443 * 

- Ueber Schwarz’s Artikel Beros - 

sos. Ibid., 443-5. 

Meissner, Bruno. Zu Band IX., 270, 
Anm. 3. ZA., XI., 445-6. 

Metcalf, John M. P. The Tell-el- 
Amarna Letters. Bib. Sac., April, 
334 - 474 ; July, 4 I 3 - 3 S- 
Oppert, Jules. Quelques mots sur le 
cadastre chaldden. Rev. tfassyr. et 
darchiol. orient., IV., 28-34. 

- Les eclipses mentionnees dans 

les textes cuneiformes. ZA., XI., 310- 
17 . 

Peters, John P. Nippur, or Explora¬ 
tions and Adventures on the Euphrates; 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897; 
8vo. 

Pinches, Theo. G. Some Late-Babylo- 
nian Texts in the British Museum. 
Rec. de Travaux, 1897, 101-112. 

- Two Archaic and Three Later 

Babylonian Tablets (2 Plates). FSB A., 
XIX., 1897, 132-43. 
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Reisner, G. Notes on the Babylonian 
System of Measures of Area. ZA., XI., 
417-24. 

Saycb, A. H. Assyriological Notes. No. 
II. Ibid., 68—76. 

Scheil, V. Correspondance de Ham¬ 
murabi, roi de Babylone avec Sinidin- 
nam, roi de L^rza, ou il est question de 
Codorlahomor. Rec. de Travaux , 1897, 
40-44. 

- Notes d’dpigraphie et d’archdol- 

ogie assyriennes. Ibid., 44-64. 

- Le nom-assyrien de Adramma- 

lek. 2 Reg. 19:37. Rev. bibl., 1897, 207. 

- Une brique de Sennachdrib avec 

mention probable du nom du meurtrier 
de ce roi. ZA., XI., 425-7. 

Strassmaier, J. N. Babylonische Texte. 
Heft 12. Leipzig, E. Pfeiffer, 1897 ; 8vo. 

Inschriften von Darius, K 5 nig von Babylon 
(521-48^ v. Chr.), von den Thontafeln des 
Brit. Museums copirt u. autogr. 3. Heft, 
Nos. 452-570, vom 17-23. Regierungsjahre 
(pp. 321-416). M. 7.20. 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Me-silim, roi 
de KiS. ZA.,X I., 324-6. 

- Quelques mots de mdtrologie. 

Ibid., 428-32. 

- Un fragment de stfele de victoire 

d’un roi d’Agadd. Rev. slm., 1897, 
166-73. 

- Un cadastre chaldden. Rev. 

dassyr. et d'archlol. orient., IV., 1897, 
13-20. 

- Plans del’dpoquede Sargonl’An- 

cien et de Naram-Sin. Ibid., 21-7. 
Winckler, H. Die Sprache der zweiten 
Columne der dreisprachigen Inschriften 
und das altaische. Breslau, 1896; 65 
PP-» 4 to- M. 1.25. 

SYRIAC. 

Berlinger, J. Die Peschitta zum I. (3.) 
Buch der Konige und ihr Verhaltnis 
zum M. T., LXX. und Targum. Frank¬ 
furt a. M., J. Kauffmann, 1897; 50 pp., 
8vo. M. 1.50. 

Brun. Dictionarium Syriaco-Latinum. 
Paris, 1897; 8vo. 21s. 

Eusfcbe de Cdsarde. Histoire eccldsias- 
tique. Version syriaque, 6 d. pour la 
premiere fois sur les mss. les plus an- 
ciens par P. Bedjan. Leipzig, 1897; 
about 600 pp., 8vo. M. 16. 

Hassano Bar Bahlule. Lexicon Sy- 
riacum. Voces syriacas Graecasque, cum 
glossis syriacis et arabicis complectens 
e pluribus codicibus, edidit et notulis 
instruxit Rubens Duval. Fasc. 5. Paris, 
Leroux, 1897. 


Margoliouth, G. The Liturgy of the 
Nile. The Palestinian Syriac Text. 
Edited from a unique MS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, with a translation, intro¬ 
duction, vocabulary, and 2 photo-litho¬ 
graphic plates. Reprinted from the 
Jour, of the Roy. As. Soc. London, D. 
Nutt, 1897. 5s. net. 

Post, G. E. Flora of Syria; Palestine 
and Sinai from the Taurus to Ras Mu¬ 
hammad and from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Syrian Desert. With illustr. 
Beirut, 1896 ; 919 pp., 8vo. M. 28. 

Schlesinger, E. Gregorii Abulfaragii 
Bar-Hebraei scholia in libros Samuelis 
quae ex quattuor codicibus horrei mys- 
teriorum in Germania asservatis edidit. 
Breslau, Inaug.-Diss., 1897 ; 32 pp. 

Theodori Mopsuesteni commentarius 
in Evangelium D. Johannis in libros VII. 
partitus. Versio Syriaca ed. studio et 
labore J. B. Chabot. Tom. 1. Textus 
syriacus. Paris, 1897; 8vo. M. 16. 


MANDAIC. 

Rambaud, J. B. La langue Mand 6 . 
Paris, 1897; 8vo. Fr. 5. 

Reprinted from Mimoires de la Sociiti de 
finguistique de Paris. 

ARAMAIC. 

Hal£vy, J. Deux notes dpigraphiques: 
I. Un dernier mot sur les inscriptions 
de Nerab; 2. Quelques observations 
sur les inscriptions de Namaka. Rev. 
slm., 1897, 189-92. 

Hoffmann, Geo. Aramaische Inschriften 
aus N£rab bei Aleppo. ZA., XI., 207- 
36 . 

- Zur Bauinschrift des Barrekub. 

Ibid., 317-22. 

Macdonald, J. M. Massilia- Carthago 
Sacrifice Tablets of the Worship of Baal. 
Reproduced in facsimile, edited, trans¬ 
lated, and compared with the Levitical 
Code. London, David Nutt, 1897 ; 8vo. 

3s. 6d. net. 

Meyer, Ed. Der minaisebe Karawanen- 
handel in der Perserzeit. ZA., XI., 
327 - 9 - 

Pilcher, E. J. The Date of the Siloam 
Inscription (3 plates.) PSBA., XIX., 
165-82. 

Vogu£, Le Marquis de. Notes di¬ 
graph ie aramlenne. Paris, Leroux, 
1897 ; 44 pp., 8vo. 

[Extrait des No#, de Sept.-Oct. et Nov.-D6c 
1896 de Journal Asiatique.] 

- L’inscription nabatdenne de Pd- 

tra. Rev. bibl., 1897, 231-8. 
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SAMARITAN. 

Spiro, J. Iitude sur le peuple Samari 
tain. Rev. chrit'., April, 263-80. 


ARABIC. 

' Al! JOsuf al-Dscheridli. Badai al-hikam. 
“Wise sayings and proverbs” from the 
Koran, tradition, recent poems. Part 1. 
Cairo, 1313; 156 pp. M. 2.50. 

Bauer, Leonh. Lehrbuch zur prakti- 
schenErlernung der arabischenSprache. 
(Schrift- u. Vulgararabisch.) Jerusalem 
and Leipzig, H. G. Wallmann, in 
Komm., 1897 ; xii -f 288 ; u. Schliissel 
iv -f 50 pp.; 8vo. M. 6.80. 

Blochet, £. Les miniatures des manu- 
scrits Musulmans. I. Gazette des beaux - 
arts , April I, 1897. 

Clavel, E. Droit musulman. Le Wakf 
ou Habous d'aprfcs la doctrine et la 
jurisprudence (rites Hanafite et Mal£- 
kite). Tom. 1-2. Le Caire, 1896 ; 8vo. 

M. 21. 

Ed-Dijarbekr!, Husain ibnMuhammed 
( 4966 ). Ta’rich el-chamts. 2vols. Cairo, 
1302 ; 565, 437 pp., 8vo. M. II. 

Goldziher, I. Notes on the Diwins of 
the Arabic Tribes. Jour. Roy. As. $oc., 
April, 325 - 34 * 

Houdas, O. Precis de grammaire arabe, 
Istude de l’arabe rdgulier et de l’arabe 
vulgaire. Paris, 1897 ; 8vo. M. 5. 

Howell, M. S. Native and European 
Grammarians of Arabic. A rejoinder 
to Professor J. de Goeje. Imper. Asiat. 
Quart. Rev., April, 430-2. 

Jensen, P. Reckendorf’s Die Syntakti- 
schen Verhaltnisse des Arabischen. I. 
ZA., XI., 345 - 58 * 

Karabacek, J. Aegyptische Urkunden 
aus den koniglichen Museen zu Berlin. 
Wien. Zeitschr. J. Kun. d. Morgl. XI., 
1 - 32 * 

Kay, H. C. A Seljukite Inscription at 
Damascus. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., April, 
335 - 46 . 

Laune, E. Manuel fran9ais-arabe ou re- 
cueil d’actes administrates, judiciaires et 
sous seing privl trad, en arabe. (Texte 
et trad, en regard.) Alger, 1897; xiii 
+ 426 pp., Autogr., 8vo. M. 7. 

Ma^oudi. Le livre de l’avertissement et 
de la revision. Trad, par B. Carra de 
Vaux. Paris, 1897; 8vo. M. 6. 

Margoliouth, G. Ibn al-Hltfs Arabic 
Chronicle of Karaite Doctors. Jew. 
Quart. Rev., April, 429-43. 


Mo’allakat, die sieben. Mit dem Com- 
mentare des (Grammatikers) Zauzant 
(t 375 )* Cairo, 1311; 154 pp., 8vo. 

M. 3. 

Muhammed Efendi SAdiq. Kitib esse- 
mir el-azhar fi mushtasar qisset * Antar. 
Pt. 1. Cairo, 1314; 304 pp., 8vo. 

M. 3.50. 

Omar Bey Loutfy. De Paction p£nale, 
en droit musulman (rite hanefite). i* 
fascicule. Saint - Dizier, Th£venot; 
Paris, Marchal et Billard, 1897; 88 pp., 
i8mo. Fr. 3. 

Pizzi, J. LTslamismo e la guerra santa. 
Nuova Antologia , XXXII., 9. 

Rijadh al-adab fi mar&thi schawi'ir al- 
’arab. Edited by L. Cheikho. Pt. 1. 
Beirut, 1897; 156 pp., 8vo. M. 3.50. 

Sabatier, Aug. L’Islam, impressions 
et etudes, par le comte H. de Castries. 
Rev. chrit., $ 4 ar., 229-33. 

Schreiber, A. Der Islam u. die evan- 
gelische Mission. Vortrag. Berlin, M. 
Warneck, 1897; 15 pp., 8vo. M. 0.30. 

Steinschneider, Mor. Die Arabischen 
Obersetzungen aus dem Griechischen. 
Gekronte Preisschrift der “Acad^mie 
des Inscriptions.” Leipzig, Harrasso- 
witz, 1897 ; 8vo. M. 20. 

Reprints of articles from: Centralbl. f. Bib • 
liotkekswesen; Virchow’s Arckiv /. Pa¬ 
thologic; Zeitschr. /. Mathematik, u. 
ZDMG. Pp. iv + 34; iv+ua; aa, 29, 33, 30, 
59 + 81. 

Suter, H. Die Araber als Vermittler 
derWissenschaften und deren Ubergang 
vom Orient in den Occident. Vortrag, 
2 Aufl. Aarau, H. R. Sauerlander & 
Co.; 32 pp., 8vo. M. I. 

Vollers, Karl. The Egyptian Chron¬ 
icle of Ibn Iyas. Continued. Imper. 
Asiat. Quart. Rev., April, 356-63. 
Wellhausen, J. Reste arabischen Hei- 
dentums, gesammelt u. erlautert. 2 
Ausg. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1897; viii + 
250 pp. M. 8. 


TUNISIAN. 

Stumme, Hans. Neue Tunisische Samm- 
lungen (Kinderlieder, Strassenlieder, 
Auszahlreime, Ratsel, ’Ardbis, Ge- 
schichtchen, u. s. w.) [Aus Zeitschr. J. 
AJrik. u. Ocean. Sprachen.] Berlin. 
D. Reimer; 48 pp., 8vo. M. 2. 

PERSIAN AND TURKISH. 

Jehlitschka, Henry. Tiirkische Kon- 
versations-Grammatik nebst einer Ein- 
fuhrung in den tiirkischen Epistolarstil. 
Schliissel. Heidelberg, J. Groos, 1897 ; 
123 pp., 8vo. M. 3. 
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Kegl, Alexander von, RizA Kul! 
X & n als Dichter. Wien . Zeitsckr. f. 
Kunde des Morgl ., XI., 63-74. 

Lang, C. Die Wortfolge im Tiirkischen. 
Wien. Zeitsckr . f. Kunde d. Morgl., 
XI., 25-50. 

Muller, Friedrich. Die semitischen 
Elemente der Pahlavi Sprache. Sitzb. 
d. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien , Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, No. 7. 


ETHIOPIC. 

D’Abbadie, A. L’£thiopie chrtftienne. 
Fragment inldite. fctudes, Mar. 5, 
624-32. 

Conti Rossini, C. Storia di Lebna Den- 
gel re d’Etiopia sino alle prime lotte 
contro Ahmed Ben Ibrahim. Roma, 
1896 ; 24 pp., 8vo. M. 1.75. 

- Appunti ed osservazioni sui re 

Zague e Takla Haymanot. Roma, 
1895; 46 pp*. 8vo.— Sulla dinastia 
Z&gu6. Roma, 1897; 18 pp., 8vo. 

M. 2. 

- La redazione etiopica della preg- 

hiera della vergine fra i parti. Roma, 
1897; 25 pp., 8vo. M. 1.20. 

Guidi, J. Sopra due degli “ Aethiopische 
Lesestiicke” del Dr. Bachmann. ZA ., 
XL, 401-16. 

Hackspill, L. Die athiopische Evan- 
gelien Ubersetzung. Matt. i-x. ZA., 
XI., 117—96; 367-88. 

Littmann, E. Zu A. W. Schleicher’s 
“Geschichte der Galla.” ZA ., XI., 
389-400. 

Perruchon, J. Notes pour l’histoire 
d’£thiopie, suite. Rev. slm ., 1897, 
173-88. 

- Etudes £thiopiennes. Jour. 

Asiat., March-April, 358-67. 


COPTIC. 

Bouriant, U. Fragments des petits 
proph&tes en dialecte de Panopolis. 
Rec. de Travaux , 1897, 1-12. 

Crum, W. E. A Coptic Palimpsest. I. 
“ Prayer of the Virgin in 4 Bartos ’ ”; 
II. “Fragment of a Patriarchal His¬ 
tory.” PSBA ., XIX., 210-22. 

Erman, Adf. Bruchstiicke koptischer 
Volkslitteratur. [Aus: “Abhandlungen 
d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin.”] Berlin, 
G. Reimer in Komm., 1897 ; 64 pp., 4to. 

M. 3.50 net . 

Legge, F. A Coptic Spell of the Second 
Century. PSBA., XIX., 183-7. 


OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 

GENERAL. 

Baumgartner, Alex. Geschichte der 
Weltliteratur, in 6 Bdn. I. Bd.: Die 
Literaturen Westasiens und der Nil- 
lander, in ca. 7 Liefgn. I. Lfg., pp. 1-80. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1897; 8vo. 

M. 1.20. 

Brooke, S. A. The Old Testament and 
Modern Life. New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co.; 352 pp. $1.50. 

Burn, J. H. Frederick Field, M.A., 
LL.D. II., III. Expos. Times, March, 
274-8; April, 325-8. 

Duhm, Bernhard. Die Entstehung 
des Alten Testamentes. Freiburg i. B., 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1897 ; 8vo. M. 0.60. 

Farrar, F. W. The Bible, its Meaning 
and Supremacy. New York, Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1897; xviii — 1 ~ 359 
pp., 8vo.; cloth. 

Hodge, William H. The Biblical Usage 
of “Soul” and “Spirit.” Presb. and 
Ref. Rev., April, 251-67. 

Jacob, G. Altarabische Parallelen zum 
Alten Testament. Studien in arab. 
Dichtern. IV. Berlin, Mayer & Muller, 
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